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PART THE SECOND. 


Sect. II. DU’ai siutis hchrcai the Carthaginians 
and Alusinissd, King of Xu/Tin/ia. 


Among the conditions of the pence grafted to 
the Carthaginians;, there-was one which enacted, 
that they should restore to Masinissa all the terri¬ 


tories and cities he possessed bot'orjs the war; and 
turther, Scipio. to reward the zeal and fidelity which 
that monaicb had .shewn towards the Romans, had 
added to his dominions those of Sypha’x. This 
present afterwards gave rise to dispytes and quar¬ 
rels hot ween thev Carthaginians and Numidians. 


These two princes, Syphax and Masinissa, were 
both kings in Nuinidia, but reigned over different 
nations. The sultjectfcof Syphax were called Mafo- 
.suli, and their capital *was Cirtha. Those of Ma¬ 
sinissa were the Massylibut they arf better known 
by the name of Numidians, which was common to 
them both. Their principal strength consisted in 
their cavalry. They always rode without saddles, 
and some even without bridles, whence* Virgil 
calls tiiem Numidre infreem. 


history ofujitc 

In the beginning of the second Punic war, Sy¬ 
phax siding with the Romans, Gala, the lather ot 
Masinissa, to check the career of so powerful a 
neighbour, thought it his interest to join the Car¬ 
thaginians, and accordingly sent out against Svphax 
a powerful army under the conduct of his son, at 
that time but seventeen years of age. Svphax, being 
overcome in a battle, in w hich it is said he lost thirty 
thousand men, escaped into Mauritania. However, 
the face of things was afterwards greatly changed. 

b Masinissa, after his father's death, was often re¬ 
duced to the brink of ruin; being driven from his 
kingdom by an usurper; pursued warmly bySyphax; 
; in danger every instant of falling into the hands of 
his enemies; destitute of forces, money, and ofevery 
resource. He was at that time in alliance with the 
Homans, and the friend of Scipio, v. ith whom he had 
had an interview in Spain, iJis misfortunes would 
not permit him to bring great succours to that ge¬ 
neral.. When Laslius -arrived in Africa, Masinissa 
joined him with a few horse, and from that time 
continued inviolably attached to the Roman inter¬ 
est. 1 Syphax, on the contrary, having married 
the famous So’phpnisba, daughter of Asdrubal, 
went over to the Carthaginians. 

d The fete of these two prifices again changed, 
but the change now was final. Syphax lost a great 
battle, and wa’s.taken alive by the enemy. Masi¬ 
nissa, the victor, besieged Cirtha, his capital, and 
took it. But he met w ith a greater danger in that 
city than he had faced iu the held ; and this was So- 
phonisba, whose charms and endearments he was 
unable to resist. To secure this princess to him¬ 
self, he married her; but a few clays after, he was 
obliged to send her a dose of poison, as her nuptial 
present; this being the only way that he could de¬ 
vise to keep his promise with his queen, and pre¬ 
serve her from the power of the Romans. 

* Liv. 1. xxiv. n. 48, 49. b Id. I. xxix, n. 29—34. 

c Id, 1. xxix. n. 23. * V ’ wr ''■& 
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This was a considerable error in itself, and one 
that could not tail to disoblige a nation that was so 
jealous of its authority: but this young prince glo- 
i ion sly made amends for his "fault, by the signal 
services be afterwards rendered to Scipio. c We 
observed, that after the defeat and capture’of Sy- 
phax, the dominions of this prince were bestowed 
upon him; and that the Carthaginians were forced 
to restore all he possessed be tore. This* gave rise 
to the divisions which we are now going to relate. 

’ A territory situated towards the sea-side, near 
the lesser Syrtis, was the subject of the dispute. 

The country was very rich, and the soil' extremely 
fruitful; a proot of which is, that the city of Leptis 
alone, which belonged to that territory, paid daily 
a talent to the Carthaginians, by wav of tribute. 
Masinissa bad sfized part ol this territory. Each 
side dispatched deputies to Rome, io plead the 
cause of their respective superiors before the senate. 

This assembly thought proper to send Scipift Afri- 
canus, with two other commissioners, to examine 
the controversy upon the spot. However, they re¬ 
turned without coming to any decision, and left tlie 
business in the same uncertain state in which they 
had found it. Possibly they acted in this manner 
by order of the senate, and bad receive*! private 
instructions to favour Masinissa, who was then 
possessed of the.district in question". 

s Ten years after, new commissioners having a. m. 
been appointed to examine the same affair, they uses, 
acted as the former bgd done, and left the whflle 
undetermined. * 

11 After the like distanee of time, *the Carthagi- A.IU. 
nians again hroughUtheiT complaint before the se- 
nate, hut with greater importunity than before. They 5? l - 
represeiited, that besides the lands at first contest¬ 
ed, Masiniss.j had, during the two preceding years, 
dispossessed them of upwards of seventy towns and 
* Liv. I. xxx. n. 44. 1 Id- 1 xxxiv. n. 62. 
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castles : their hands were hound up by that ar¬ 
ticle of the last treaty, which forbade their making 
war upon any of the allies ot the Romans : that 
they could no longer bear the insolence, the ava¬ 
rice, and cruelty of that prince : that they were de¬ 
puted to Rome with three requests, (one of which 
they desired might be‘immcdiately complied with), 
riz. either that the affair might he examined and 
decided by the senate ; or, secondly, that they might 
be permitted to repel force by force, and defend 
themselves by arms; or, lastly, that, if favour was 
to prcvail.over justice, they then entreated the Ro¬ 
mans to specify once for all, which of the Cartha¬ 
ginian lands they were desirous should be given up 
to Masinissa, that they, by this means, might here¬ 
after know what they had to depend on ; and that 
the Roman people would shew sot'ne moderation in 
their behalf,*at a time that this prince set no other 
hounds to his pretensions, Chan his insatiable ava¬ 
rice. * The deputies concluded with beseeching the 
Romans, that if they had any cause of complaint 
against tlieCarthaginians since the conclusionof the 
last peace, that they themselves would punish them ; 
am^ not to give them up to the wild caprice of a 
prince, bv whom their liberties,weic made preca¬ 
rious, and their lives insupportable. After ending 
their speech,, be ing pierced with grief, shedding 
floods of tears," they fell prostrate upon the earth ; 
a spectacle that moved all w ho were present to 
compassion, and raised a violent hatred against 
IVfasinissa. (1 ulussa, 'his sdh, w'ho was then pre¬ 
sent, being asked what he had to reply, he answer¬ 
ed, that his father had not given him any instruc¬ 
tions, not knowing that any tiring would be laid to 
his charge, lie only desired the senate to reflect, 
that the circumstance which drew all this hatred 
upon him from the Carthaginians, u;as, the invio¬ 
lable fidelity with which he had always been at¬ 
tached to the side of the Romans. The senate, after 
hearing both sides, answered, that they were in- 
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dined to do justice to either party to whom it might 
be due : that Gulussa should set out immediately 
with their orders to his father, who was thereby 
commanded tosendimmediatdydeputies with those 
of Carthage : that they would do all that lay in their 
power to sene him, but not to the prejudice of the 
Carthaginians : that it was but just the ancient li¬ 
mits should be preserved; and that it was far horn 
being the intention of the Romans, to have the Car¬ 
thaginians dispossessed, during the peace, of those 
tenitorics and cities which had been left them by 
the treaty. The deputies of both.pqwcrs were 
then dismissed with the usual presents. 

1 But all these assurances were hut mere words. 
It is plain that the Romans did not once en¬ 
deavour to satisfy the Carthaginians, or do them 
the least justice*; and that they protracted the busi¬ 
ness, on purpose to gpc lUasinissa time to establish 
himself in his usurpation^, and weaken Ins enemies. 

k A new deputation was sent to examine tlTe affair 
upon the spot, and Cato was one of the commis¬ 
sioners. On their arrival, they asked the parties if 
they were willing to abide by their determination. 
Masinissa readily complied. ‘The Carthaginians 
answered, that they bad “fixed a rule to which they 
adhered, and that this was the treaty which had 
been concluded by Scipio, and desired that their 
cause might be.exarnmed with all" possible rigour. 
They therefore could not come to any decision. The 
deputies visited all the country, and found it in a 
very good condition, kspqcially the city of Carthage: 
and they were surprised to see it, after having been 
involved in such a calamity, so soon*again raised to 
so exalted a pitcloof power and grandeur. The 
deputies, on their return, did not fail to acquaint 
the senate with this circumstance; and declared, 
Rome could never be in safety, so long as Carthage 
should subsist. From this time, whatever affair was 
debated in the senate, Cato always added the fol¬ 
lowing words to his opinion, and I conclude that 


A. M. 
ss-ts. 
A. Rom. 
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Carthage ought to be destroyed. This "rave senator 
did not give himself the trouble to prove, that bare 
jealousy of the growing power of a neighbouring 
state, is a warrant sufficient for destroying a, city, 
contrary to the faith of treaties. Scipio Nnsica, 
on the other hand, was of opinion, that the ruin of 
this city would draw after it that of their common¬ 
wealth ; because that thc'Uomans, having then no 
rival to fear, would quit the ancient severity of 
their manners, and abandon themselves to luxury 
and pleasures, the never failing SubverUrs of the 
most flourishing empires. 

1 In the inefin time, divisions broke, nut in Car¬ 
thage. The popular faction, being now become su¬ 
perior to that Of the grandees and senators, sentforty 
citizens into banishment; and bound the people by 
an oath, never to suffer the least mention to be made 
of recalling thflse exiles. They withdrew to the court 
of Masinissa, who dispatched fcrulussaand Micipsa, 
his two sons, to Carthage, to solicit their recal. How¬ 
ever, the gates of the city - were shut against them, 
and one of them was closely pursued by Hamilcar, 
one of the generals of the republic. This gave oc¬ 
casion to a new wal, and accordingly armies were 
levied on both sides. A battle jvas fought; and the 
younger Scipio, who afterwards ruined Carthage, 
was spectator «f it. He had been sent from Lu- 
cullus, who was then carrying on war in Spain, and 
under whom Scipio then served, to Masinissa, to 
desire some elephants from thftt monarch. During 
the whole engagement, He stood upon a neighbour¬ 
ing hill; and was surprised tb see Masinissa, then 
upwards ofeighty years of age, mounted (agreeably 
to the custom of his country) on 1 a horse without a 
saddle ; flying from rank to rank like a young officer, 
and sustaining the most arduous toils. The tight 
was very obstinate, and continued from-morning till 
night, hutat lasttheCarthaginiansgaveway. Scipio 
used to say afterwards, that he had been present at 
many battles, but at none with so much pleasure as 
1 App. p. 38- 
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at this; having never before beheld so formidable 
an army engage, without any danger or trouble to 
himself. And being very conversant in the writings 
of Homer, he added, that, till-his time, there were 
but two more who had had the pleasure of being 
spectators of such an action, viz. Jo pitch from 
mount Ida, and Neptune from Samothrace, when 
the Greeks and Trojans, fought before Troy. I 
know not whether the sight of a hundred thou¬ 
sand men (for so many there were) butchering one 
another, can administer a real pleasure; or whe¬ 
ther such a pleasure is consistent with the senti- 
timents of humanity, so natural to mankind. 

” The Carthaginians, after the battle was over, 
entreated Scipio to terminate their contests with 
Masinissa. Accordingly, he heard both parties, and 
the Carthaginiaf)s consented to yield np the territory 
ofEmpoiium,* which had been the first cause of the 
dispute, to pay Masinissa J:wo hundred talents of 
silver down, and eight hundred more, at sucb times 
as should be agreed. Rut Masinissa insisting on 
the return of the exiles, and the Carthaginians be¬ 
ing unwilling to agree to this proposition, they did 
not come to any decision. Scipio, after having paid 
his compliments, .and returned thanks to MaSinis- 
sa, set out with the elephants for w Inch lie had been 
sent. 

n The king, immediately after the battle was over, 
had blocked up the enemy’s camp, which was pitch¬ 
ed upon a hill, whither neither troops nor provisions 
could come to them*. During this interval, there 
arrived deputies from Rome, with orders from the 
m App* de bell. Pan. 40. • n Ibid.* 

* Emporium, or Emporia* was a country of Africa, on the 
Lesser Syrtis, in which Leptis stood. No part of the Cartha¬ 
ginian dominions was more fruitful than this. Polybius, I. i. says, 
that the revenue that arose from this place was so considerable, 
that all their h°p©s were almost founded on it, iv alg (viz. their 
revenues fromEmporia) Tag (j.syi<TTag I a rrlSag. To this 

was owing their care and state-jealousy above mentioned, lest 
the Romans should sail bey ond the Fair Promontory, that lay 
before Carthage; and become acquainted with a country 
which might induce them to attempt the Conquest of it. 
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senate to decide the quarrel, in case the king should 
be defeated; otherwise, to leave it undetermined, 
and to give the king the strongest assurances of the 
continuation ot their .friendship ; and they complied 
with the latter injunction. In the mean time, the 
famine*daily increased in the enemy's camp; and to 
add to their calamity, it was followed by a plague, 
which made dreadful hayoc. Ifcing now reduced 
to the last^xtremity, they surrendered to Masinissa, 
promising to deliver up the deserters, topay himfive 
thousand talents ot silver in fifty years, and restore 
theexilcs.notwithstanding their oaths to the contrary. 
I hey all siVbrljjtted to the ignominious ceremony of 
passing under the yoke,* and were dismissed, with 
only one suit ot clothes for each. Gulussa, tosatiate 
his vengeance for the ill treatment, which, as we 
before observed, he had met with, -sent out against 
them a body,of cavalry, whom, from their great 
weakness, they could npither-escape nor resist. So 
that of«fitty-eight thousand men, very few returned 
to C arthage. 


r _ 1 he Third Punic // 'cir. 

I he third PuiWc war, which was less considerable 
• than, either ot the‘two tormer, w ith regard to the 
number and greatness of fbe battles, and its conti- 
■ nuance, which was only tour years, was still more 
remarkable with^ respect to the success and event of 
it, as it ended in the total ruin and destruction of 
Carthage. 

I he inhabitants ot this city, from their last de- 
teal, Knew what they had to tear from the Romans 
who had uniformly displayed great ill-will towards 
t lein, as otteri as they hail addressed them upon 
their disputes with Masinissa: To prevent the 
consequences ot it, the Carthaginians, by a decree of 
the senate, impeached Asdrubal, general of the army, 

* Appian. p. 41 , 42 . 


y 7 *°“f t'jnur Sub jug, lm m issi; a kind 

Ofga'knvs (made by two forked sucks, standing upright) was 
erected, and a spear laid across, under which vanquished ,n«- 
mies were obliged to pass. Festus. H 
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and Carthalo, commander of the * auxiliary forces, 
as guilty of high treason, for being the authors of the 
rvar against the king of Numidia. They then sent 
a deputation to Rome, to inquy e what opinion that 
republic entertained of their late proceedings, and 
what was desired of them. The deputies were 
coldly answered, that it the business of the 
senate and people of Carthage to know what satis¬ 
faction was due to the Romans. A second deputa¬ 
tion bringing them no clearer answer, they fell into 
tire greatest dejection ; and being seized with the 
strongest terrors, from the recollection of their past 
sufferings, they fancied the enemy.u*as.*already at 
their gates, and imagined to themselves all the dis¬ 
mal consequences of a long siege, and of a city 
taken sword in hand. 

y In the mean time, the senate debated at’Rome 
on the measures it would be proper for them to take ; 
and the disputes betwSeen Cato the elder and Seipio 
Nasica, who entertained totally different opinions 
on this subject, were renewed. The former, on Ins 
return from Africa, had declared, in the strongest 
terms, that he had found Carthage, not as the Ro¬ 
mans supposed it to be, exhausted of men or money, 
or in a weak and humble slate; but, on the*con¬ 
trary, that it was * crowded with vigorous young 
men, abounded with immense quantities of gold 
and silver, and prodigious magazines of arms and 
all warlike ste>res ; and was so haughty and con¬ 
fident on account of this force, that their hopes and 
ambition had no bQimds, It is farther said.ihat 
alter he had ended hjs Speech, he tinea, out of the 
lappet of his robe,*in tlje midst of tjie senate, some 
Ahican tigs; rtlid, as *the senators admired their 
beauty and size, r Know, says lie, that it is but three 
days since these Jigs were gathered. Such is the 
distance between the enemy and us. 

1 riut. in vu. Cat. p. 3d2. r Plin 1 xv. c. IS, 

* The foreign forces were commanded by leaders of their 
respective nations, who were all under the command of a Car¬ 
thaginian officer, called by Appian borgugg:;. 
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* Cato and Nasica had each of them their reasons 
for voting as they did. Nasica, observing that the 
people had risen to such a height of insolence, as 
Jed them into excesses of every kind ; that their 
prosperity had swelled them w ith a pride w hich the 
senate' itself was not able to check ; and that their 
power was become to enormous, that they were 
able to draw the city, by, force, into every mad de¬ 
sign they,might undertake; Nasica, I say, ob¬ 
serving this, was desirous that they should continue 
in fear of Carthage, in order that this might serve 
as a curb to restrain and check their audacious 
conduct, ‘"for it was his opinion, that the Cartha¬ 
ginians were too weak to subdue the Romans; and 
at the same time too strong to be considered by 
them in a contemptible light. With regard to Cato, 
he thought that as his countrymefi were become 
haughty and ipsolent by success, and plunged head¬ 
long into profligacy of .every*kind ; nothing could 
be more dangerous, than for them to have for a 
rival and an enemy, a city that till now had been 
powerful, but was become, even by its misfortunes, 
more w ise and provident than ever ; and not to re¬ 
move the fears of the inhabitants entirely with re¬ 
gard‘to a foreign power,-' since .they had, within 
their own Mails, all the opportunities of indulging 
themselves in excesses of every kind. 

To lav aside, for one instant, the,laws of equity, 
I leave the reader to determine which of these two 
great men reasoned most justly, according to the 
maxims of sound policy, <and tjie true interest of a 
state. One undoubted circumstance is, that all 
historians havetobserved thot there was a sensible 
change in the conduct arid government of the 
Romans, immediately after the ruin of Carthage : * 

• PIut. ibid, in vita Cat. 

* Ubi Carthago, ct amnia imperii Romani ab stirpe interiit, 
Fortuna savin' ac miscere omnia ccrpit. ballust. m bell. Catilin. 

Ante Carthagintm dtlelum populus et senatus Romanusplacide 
modesteque inter se Ifcmp- tractabant.—Met us host ilia in bonis 
artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed ubi formido ilia mentibus decessit, 
illicet ea, qiuz secuuda res amant, lascivia atquce superbiu mcesseit. 
idtm in bello Jugurthmo. 
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that vice no longer made its way into Rome with 
a timorous pace, and as it were by stealth, hut 
appeared barefaced, and seized, w ith astonishing 
rapiditv, upon all orders of the republic : that 
the senators, plebeians, in a word, all conditions, 
abandoned themselves to luxury and voluptuous¬ 
ness, without moderation or sense of decency, 
which occasioned, as it must necessarily, the ruin 
of the state. “ The first Scipio,"* says Paterculus, 

1 speaking of the Romans, “ had laid the foundations 
“ of their future grandeur ; and the last, by his 
“ conquests, opened a door to all manner of luxury 
“ and dissoluteness. For, alter ('tytihAge, which 
“ obliged Rome to stand for ever on its guard, by 
“ disputing empire with that city, had been totally 
“destmxcd; the depravity oi manners was no 

longer slow in its progress, but swelled at once 
“ into the utmost excess of corruptiow.” 

1 lie this as it may, flic senate resolved to declare 
war against the Cat thaginians ; and the realms or 
pretences urged for it were, their having maintained 
ships contrary to the tenor of the treaty ; their 
having sent an army out of their territories, against 
a prince who was in alliance uitfo Rome, and whose 
son they had treated ill* at the time that lie'was 
accompanied by a Pomun ambassador. * 

“An event, that chance occasioned to happen A. M. 
very fortunately* at the time that the senate of Home 
was debating on the affair of Carthage, doubtless I*"™' 
contributed very mu* !i to make them take that re¬ 
solution. This ‘was\thc arrival of deputies fit)m 
Utica, who came to surrender up themselves, their 
effects, their lands, and their city, dnto the hands 
of the Romans. •Nothing could have happened 
more seasonably. Utica was the second city of 
Africa, vastly rich, and had a port equally spacious 

1 App. p. 4$. * Ibid. 

* Potential Romanorum prior' Scipio viarn aperuerat, luxuries 
posterior aperuit. Quippc remoto Carthagims inetu, sublutaquc 
imperii artnula, non gj'adu, sed prcuipiti curbu dvirtute desciturn, 
ad vitia transcursum, Vel Paterc. ]. il c. T. 
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and commodious; it stood within sixty furlongs of 
Carthage, so that it might serve as a place of arms 
in the attack of that city. The Romans now he¬ 
sitated no longer, but formally proclaimed w ar. M. 
Manilius, and L. Marcius Censorinus, the two con¬ 
suls, were desired to set out as soon as possible. 
They had secret orders from the senate, not to end 
the w ar but by the destruction of Cartilage. The 
consuls immediately left Rome, and stopped at Li- 
lybmum in Sicily. They had a considerable fleet, 
on board of which were fourscore thousand foot, 
and about four thousand horse. 

‘The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted 
with the resolutions which had been taken at Rome. 
The answer brought back by their deputies, had 
only increased their fears, viz. It was the business 
of the Carthaginians to consider ft hat satis/action 
was due to thc/it*. This made them not know 
what course to take. -\t lust ihey sent new deputies, 
whoui.tlicv invested with lull pouers to act as they 
should see fitting; and < veil (what the former wars 
could never make them stoop to), to declare, that 
the Carthaginians gave up themselves, and all they 
possessed, to tl)'c\\ill and pleasure of the Romans. 
This, according to the import of,the clause, se sua- 
que corum arbitrio permit/ere, was submitting 
themselves, without reserve, to the power of the 
Romans, and acknowledging themselves their vas¬ 
sals. Nevertheless, they did not expect any great 
success from this condescension, though so very 
mortifying; because, as theJfcJticans had been be¬ 
forehand with them on that pccasion, this circum¬ 
stance had deprived them.of the merit of a ready 
and voluntary submission.' . 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were in¬ 
formed that war had been proclaimed, and that the 
army was set out. The Romans had dispatched a 
courier to Carthage, with the decree of the senate ; 
and to inform that city, that the Roman fleet had 


Polyb. excerpt, legat, p. 972. 


* To the Romans. 
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sailed. The deputies had therefore no time for 
deliberation, but delivered up themselves, and all 
they possessed, to the Romans. In consequence 
of this behaviour, they were answered, that since 
they had at last taken a right step, the senate granted 
them their liberty, the en joyment of their laws, and 
all their territories, and otheii possessions, whether 
public or private, provided that, within the space 
of thirty days, they should send, as hostages, to Li- 
lybremn, three hundred young Carthaginians of the 
first distinction, and comply with the orders of the 
consuls. This last condition filled them with inex¬ 
pressible anxiety : but the concern thfv^Vcre under 
would not allow them to make the least reply, or to 
demand an explanation ; nor indeed would it have 
been to any purpose. They therefore set out for 
Cartilage, and there gave an account of their em¬ 
bassy. 

y All the articles of the treaty were extremely se¬ 
vere with regard to the Carthaginians; bufcthe si¬ 
lence of the Romans, wjtb respect to the cities of 
which no notice was taken in the concessions which 
that people wrfs willing to make, perplexed them 
exceedingly. But all they had, to do was to obey. 
After the many l’qrmer atid recent losses which the 
Carthaginians had Sustained, they were !>y no means 
in a condition to resist such an enemy, since they 
had not been t^ble to oppose Masihissa. Troops, 
provisions, ships, allies, in a word, every thing was 
wanting, and hope ayd vigour more than all the rest. 

They did nofrthinJj it p&oper to wait till the tUirtv 
days, which had beey allowed them, were expired, 
but immediately sefit their hostages, jn hopes of soft¬ 
ening the cnemf by the*readiness of their obedience, 
though they dared not flatter themselves with the 
expectation of meeting with favour on this occasion. 
These hostages were the flower, and the only hopes, 
of the noblest families of Cartilage. Never was 
any spectacle more moving; nothing was now heard 
but cries, nothing seen but tears, and all places 
i Polyb. excerpt, iegat. pf 972. 
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echoed with groans and lamentations. But above 
all, the disconsolate mothers, bathed in tears, tore 
their dishevelled hair, beat their breasts, and, as if 
grief and despair bad distracted them, they yelled 
in such a manner as might have moved the most 
savage breasts to compassion. But the scene was 
much more inourufuj, when the fatal moment of 
their separation was come ; when, after having ac¬ 
companied their dear children to the ship, they bid 
them along last farewell,persuaded that they should 
never set them more; bathed them with their tears; 
embraced them with the utmost fondness ; clasped 
them eager!vfn their arms; could not be prevailed 
upon to part with them, till they were forced away, 
which was more grievous and afflicting than il their 
hearts had been torn out of their breasts. The 
hostages being arrived in Sicily, were carried from 
thence to Rome ; and the consuls told the deputies, 
that when they should arrive; at Utica, they would 
acquaint them with tho orders of the republic. 

r In such a situation of affairs, nothing can he 
more grievous than a state of uncertainty, which, 
without descending to particulars, gives occasion to 
the mind to image to itself every mise ry. As soon 
as it was known that the fleet was arrived at Utica, 
the deputies repaired to the Roman camp; signi¬ 
fying, that they were come in the name of their re¬ 
public, in order.to receive their commands, which 
they were ready to obey. The consul, after prais¬ 
ing their good disposition and compliance, com- 
ma,nded them to deliver up tp him, without fraud 
or delay, all their arms. -Tins they consented to, 
but besought him to reflect.on the sad condition to 
which he was reducing them, at ar time when As- 
druhal, whose quarrel against them was owing to 
no other cause than their perfect submission to the 
orders ot the Romans, was advanced almost to 
their gates, with an army of twenty thousand men. 
The answer returned them was, that the Romans 
would set that matter right. 

1 Polyb.-p. 976. Appian. p. 41—46. 
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3 This order was immediately put in execution. 
There arrived in the camp, a long train of waggons, 
loaded with all the preparations of war, taken out 
of Carthage : two hundred thousand complete sets 
armour, a numberless inultituJe of darts and jave¬ 
lins, with two thousand engines for shooting darts 
and stones.* Then followed the deputies ot Car¬ 
thage, accompanied by the most venerable senators 
and priests, who came p'lirposely to try to move 
the Romans to compassion in tins critical moment, 
when their sentence was going to he pronounced, 
and their late would be irreversible. Censorious, 
the consul, for it was he w ho had all along spoken, 
rose up for a moment at their coming' and express¬ 
ed some kindness and affection for them ; but sud¬ 
denly assuming a grave ami severe countenance: 
“ I cannot,” says he, “ hut commend the readiness 
“ with which you execute the orders of the senate. 
“ They have commargled me to tell \*ou, that it is 
“ their absolute will and pleasure that you depart 
“ out of Carthage, w hich they have resolved to de- 
“ stray ; and that you remove into any other part 
“ ot your dominions which you shall think proper, 
“ provided it be at the distance <5f eighty stadiaf 
“ Irom the sea.” • 

1 I he instant Ehe consul had pronounced this 
fulminating decree, nothing w as heard among the 
Carthaginians but lamentable shrieks and bowlings. 
Eeing now in a manner thunderstruck, they neither 
knew where they were, nor what they did; but 
rolled themselves in ]he dust, tearing their cloths, 
and unable to vent tfieii» grief any otherwise, than 
by broken sighs antkdeeg groans, Being afterwards 
a little recovered, they.lifted up their hands with 
the air of suppliants, one moment towards the gods, 
and the next towards the Romans, imploring their 
mercy and justice towards a people, w ho would soon 
be reduced fo the extremes of despair. But as both 
the gods and men were deaf to their fervent 

* Appian. p. +0. b Appian. p, 4tt—5.“!. 

* Balistoe or Catapult®, f Four league*, or twelve miles 
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prayers, thev soon changed them into reproaches 
and imprecations; bidding the Romans call to mind, 
that there were such beings as avenging deities, 
whose severe eyes \yere for ever open on guilt and 
treachery. The Romans themselves could not re¬ 
frain from tears at so moving a spectacle, but their 
resolution was fixed.. The deputies could not even 
prevail so far, as to get the execution of this order 
suspended, tilt they should have an oppo; trinity of 
presenting themselves again before the senate, to 
attempt, if possible, to get it revoked. Thev were 
forced to set out immediately, and carry the an¬ 
swer to Curtilage. 

c dlie people waited for their return with such an 
impatience and terror, as words could never ex¬ 
press. It was scarce possible for them to break 
through the crowd that flocked round them, to hear 
the answer, which was but too strongly painted in 
their faces. tVhen thev nerd come into the senate, 
and had declared the barbarous orders of the Ro¬ 
mans, a general shriek inlormed the people of their 
fate ; and, from that instant, nothing w as seen and 
heard in every part of the city, but howling and 
despair, madness <jnd fury. 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt 
the course of the history for a moment, to reflect on 
the conduct of the Romans. It is great pi tv that the 
fragment of Pblybius, where an account is given of 
this deputation, should end exactlv in the most in¬ 
teresting part of this narrative,. 1 should set a much 
higher value on one short reflection of so judicious 
an author, than on the long, harangues which Ap- 
pian ascribes to the deputies and the consul. I can 
never believe, that so rational, judicious, and just a 
man as Polybius, could have approved the proceed¬ 
ings of the Romans on the present occasion. We 
do not here discover, in toy opinion, any of the cha¬ 
racteristics which distinguished them anciently; that 
greatness of soul, that rectitude, that utter abhor¬ 
rence of all mean artifices, frauds, and impostures, 
* Appian. p. 5.1, 54. 
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which, as is somewhere said, formed no part of the 
Roman disposition ; Minimi: Romanis artihus. Why 
did not the Romans attack the Carthaginians by 
open force? Why should thev.declare expressly in 
a treaty (a most solemn and sacred thinu) that they 
allowed them the full enjoyment of their liberties 
and laws; and understand, at the same time, certain 
private conditions, which .proved the entire ruin of 
both * Why should they conceal, under the scanda¬ 
lous omission of the word city in this treaty, the per¬ 
fidious design of destroying Carthage- as if bent ath 
the cover of such an equivocation, they might de¬ 
stroy it. with justice. In short, why dj<J the Homans 
not make their last declaration, till after they had 
extorted from the Carthaginians, at different times, 
their hostages and arms ; that is, till they had abso¬ 
lutely rendered them incapable of disobeying their 
most arbitrary commands ? Is it not manifest, that 
Carthaye, notwithstandinga|J its deteats and losses, 
though it was weakened and almost exhaustetl, was 
still a terror to tin Romans, mid that they were per¬ 
suaded they were not able to conquer it by torce of 
arms? it H very dangerous to be possessed of so 
much power, as to bo able to commit injustice with 
impunity, and w itlj a prospect of being a gainer by 
it. The experience t>f all ages shews, that states 
seldom scruple to commit injustice, when they 
think it will eoixjuce to their advantage. 

” The noble character w hich Polybius gives ot the 
Aclueans, differs widglv from what was practised 
here. That people, says he, far from using artilife 
and deceit towards thqjr 511ies, in order to enlarge 
their power, did nett think themselves allowed to 
employ them eveti against their enemies, consider¬ 
ing only those victories as solid and glorious, which 
were obtained sword in hand, by dint of courage 
and bravery. He owns, in the same place, that there 
then remained among the Romans but very faint' 
traces of the ancient generosity of their ancestors; 

Polvb. 1. xui. p. 67 1, 072. 
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and he thinks it incumbent on him (as lie declares) 
to make this remark, in opposition to a maxim 
which was grown vers common in his time among 
persons in the administration oi the government, 
who imagined, that sincerity is inconsistent with 
good policy; and that it is impossible to succeed 
in the administration ,ot' state affairs, either in war 
or pence, without using fraud and deceit on some 
occasions, 

* I now return to mv subject. The consuls made 
no great haste to march against Carthage, not 
suspecting they had nnv thing to fear lrom that 
city, as if- w r as now disarmed. The inhabitants 
took the opportunity of this delay to put them¬ 
selves in a posture of defence, being all unani¬ 
mously resolved not to quit, the city. They ap¬ 
pointed as general, without the avails, Asdrubal, 
who was at the head of tweuts mousand men; and 
to whom deputies were sent, accordingly, to entreat 
him to forget, for his country's sake, the injustice 
which had been done him, from the dread they 
were under of the Homans. The command of the 
troops, within the walls, was given to another As¬ 
drubal, grandson of Masinissa. They then applied 
themselves to the making, arms with incredible e x¬ 
pedition. - The temples, the • palaces, the open 
markets and squares, were all changed into so 
many arsenals,.where men and women worked day 
and night. Every day were made a hundred and 
foity shields, tlnee hundred swords, five hundred 
pikes or javelins, a thousand arr.pws, and a great 
number ol engines to discharge them; and because 
they wanted materials to .make ropes, the women 
cut off their hair, and abundantly supplied their 
wants on this occasion. 

f Masinissa was very much disgusted at the Ho¬ 
mans, because, alter, he had extremely w eakened 
the Carthaginians, they came and reaped the fruits 
of his victory, w ithout acquainting him in any man- 

' Appian. p. a >. Strabo, !. xvii. p. sss. 

* Appian. [i. 5 j . 
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ner with their design, which circumstance caused 
some coldness between them. 

8 During this interval, the consuls were advanc¬ 
ing towards the city, in order, to besiege it. As 
they expected nothing less than a vigorous resist¬ 
ance, the incredible resolution and courage Ot the 
besieged filled them with the utmost astonishment. 
The C’ai thaginians were fof ever making the boldest 
sallies, in order to repulse the besiegers, to burn 
their engines,; and harass their lorageis, Ceusori- 
nus attacked the city on one side, and Manilius on 
the other. Scipio, afterwards surnamed Africanus, 
served then as tribune in the armyj atid distin¬ 
guished himself above the rest of the officers, ho less 
by his prudence than by his braver}'. The consul, 
under w horn he fought, committed many oversights, 
by having refused to follow lii.s advice. This young 
officer extricated the troops from several danger^ 
into which the imprudence, of their leaders had 
plunged them. A renowned officer, Phamatas by 
name, w ho w as general of the enemy’s cavalry, and 
continually harassed the foragers, did not dare ever 
to keep the field, when it was Scipio’s turn to sup¬ 
port them ; so capable was lie of peeping his troops 
in good order, and posting himself to advantage. 
So great and universal a reputation excited some 
envy against him at first; but as lie behaved, in all 
respects, with the utmost modesty’and reserve, 
that envy was soon changed into admiration ; so 
that when the senate ^ent deputies to the camp, to 
enquire into the state.of thg siege, the whole arn*y 
gave him unanimously,the highest commendations; 
'the soldiers, as well*as officers, nay, the very gene¬ 
rals, with one vtiicf extolled the merit ot young 
Scipio : so necessary is it for a man to deaden, if 
I may be allowed the expression, the splendor of 
yhis rising glory, by a sweet and modest carriage ; 
-‘and not to Excite jealousy, by haughty and self- 
sufficient behaviour, as this naturally awakens pride 
in others, and makes even virtue itself odious ! 

1 Appian. p. 55—63. • 
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A. M. '‘About the same time, Masinissa, finding; his end 

'1857 . . . . ’ . ‘ . 

A Hom a P]R'°ach, sent to desire a \isit from Scipio, in or- 
ooi. der that he might invest him with full powers to dis¬ 
pose, as he should see proper, of his kingdom and 
property, in behalf of his children, liut, on Scipio’s 
arrival, he found that monarch dead. Masinissa 
had eomtnanded them, with his dying breath, to 
follow implicitly the directions of Scipio, whom he 
appointed to be a kind of father and guardian to 
them. I shall give no iarther account here of the 
family and posterity of .Masinissa, because that 
would interrupt too much the history of Carthage. 

1 The ftigl. esteem which Phaiweas had enter¬ 
tained for Scipio induced him to forsake the Car¬ 
thaginians, and eo over to the Homans. According¬ 
ly, he joined him w ith above two thousand horse, 
and was afterwards of great service at the siege. 

«■ fc Calpunjius Piso, the consul, and L. Mancinus, 
his lieutenant, arrived, in Attica in the beginning of 
the spring. Nothing refnarkable was transacted dur¬ 
ing this campaign. The Romans were even defeated 
on several occasions, and carried on the siege of 
Carthage but slow ly. The besieged, on the contrary, 
had recovered their spirits. Their troops were con¬ 
siderably increased; they daily got new allies ; and 
even sent an express as far aS Macedonia, to the 
counterfeit Philip,* who pretended to be the son of 
Perseus, and was then engaged in q war with the Ro¬ 
mans; to exhort him to carry it on with vigour, and 
promising to furnish him witji money and ships. 

• 1 This news occasioned sorpe uneasiness at Rome. 
The people began to doubt,the success of a war, 
which grew daily more uncertain, and was more 
important, than had at first beep imagined. As much 
as they were dissatisfied with the dilatoriness of ths 
generals, and exclaimed against their conduct, so 
much did they unanimously agree in applauding 
young Scipio, and extolling his rare an‘d uncommon 
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virtues. He was come to Rome, in order to stand 
candidate for the edileship. The instant he ap¬ 
peared in the assembly, his name, his countenance, 
his reputation, a general persuasion that he was 
designed hv the gods to end the third Punic war, as 
the first Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, had 
terminated the second ; these Several circumstances 
made a very stiong impression on the people; and 
though it a as contrary to Jaw, and thetVlore op¬ 
posed by the ancient men, instead of the edileship 
which he sued for, the people disregarding for once 
the laws, conferred the consulship upon.him, and 
assigned him Africa for his province,-without cast¬ 
ing lots for the pi evinces, as usual, and as Drusus 
his colleague demanded. 

m As soon as Scipio had completed his recruits, 
he set out for Sicfly, and arrived soon after in Utica. 
lie came very seasonably for Mancinu^ Pise's lieu¬ 
tenant, who had rashly lixed himself in a post where 
he was surrounded by the enemy ; and would have 
been cut to pieces that very morning, had not the 
new consul, u ho, on his arrival, heard of the danger 
he was in, re-embarked his troops in the night, and 
sailed with the utmost speed toliis assistance.. 

"Scipio’sfirst care, altei’his arrival, was to revive 
discipline among the troops, which he found had 
been entirely neglected. There was.not the least 
regularity, subordination, or obedience. Nothing 
was attended to hut rapine, feasting, and diversions. 
He drove from the ctlmp all useless persons, set¬ 
tled the quality of tuft* pi;o$isions he would have 
brought in by the suffers, and allowed of none but 
what were plain §nd fit for soldiers, studiously ba¬ 
nishing all dainties and luxuries. 

After he had made these regulations, which cost 
him but little time and pains, because he himself 
first set the axample, he was persuaded that those 
under him were soldiers, and thereupon he prepar- 


A. M. 
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dered his troops to provide themselves with axes, 
levers, and scaling-ladders, he led them in the dead 
of the night, and w ithout the least noise, to a dis¬ 
trict of the city, called Megaia; when ordering 
them .to give a sudden and general shout, he at¬ 
tacked it with great vigour. The enemy, who did 
not expect to be attacked in the night, were at first 
in the utmost terror ; however, they defended them¬ 
selves sixcouvagcously, that Seipio could not scale 
the walls. Hut perceiving a tower that was for¬ 
saken, and which stood w ithout. the city, very near 
the walls,_ lie detached thither a party of intrepid 
and resolute'soldiers, who, by the help of * pon¬ 
tons, got from the tower on the walls, and from 
thence into Megara, the gate.-, of whid) they biokc 
down. Seipio entered it immediately after, anil 
drove the enemies out ot that post; who, terrified 
at this unexpected assault, .and imagining that the 
whole city was taken* fled into the citadel, whither 
they were followed even by those forces that were 
encamped without the city, who abandoned their 
camp to the Romans, and thought it necessary for 
them to fly to e place of security. 

2 Before 1 proved further, it will be proper to 
give sonic account of th£ situation and dimensions 
of Carthage, which, in the beginning of the war 
against the Romans, contained seven hundred thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. It stood at the*bottom of a gulf, 
surrounded by the sea, and in the form of a penin¬ 
sula, whose neck, that is, the isthmus which joined 
it to the continent, \Vas Henty-five stadia, or a 
league and a quarter in breadth. The peninsula 
w as three hundred and sixty stadia, or eighteen lea¬ 
gues round. On the west side there projected from 
it a long neck of land, half a stadium, or twmlve fa¬ 
thoms broad; which, advancing into the sea, divided 
it from a morass, and was fenced on,all sides with 
rocks and a single wall. On the south side, to¬ 
wards the continent, where stood the citadel called 
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J}yrsa, the citv was surrounded with a triple wall, 
thirty cubits high, exclusive of the parapets and 
towers, with which it was flanked all round at equal 
distances, each interval being fourscore fathoms. 
Every tower was four stories high, and the walK 
but two; thee were arched, and in the lower part 
were stalls to hold three hundred elephants with 
their fodder, and over tljcse were stables for four 
thousand horses, and lofts for their foyd. There 
likewise was room enough to lodge twenty thou¬ 
sand foot, and four thousand horse. All these were 
contained within the walls alone. In one place 

only the walls were weak and low ; find that was a 
* , • • 
neglected angle, which began at the neck of land 

above-mentioned, anil extended as far as the har¬ 
bours, which were on the west side. Of these there 
were two, w hit'll communicated w ith each other, 
hut had only one entrance, seventy feet broad, shut 

, „ ' - m ’ 

up w ith chains. The first jvas appropriated lor the 
merchants, and had several distinct habitations for 
the seamen. The second, or inner harbour, w as 
for the ships of war, in the midst of which stood an 
island called Cothon, lined, as the harbour was, with 
large quays, in which were distinct receptacles * 
lor sheltering fiynn the*weather two hundred and 
twenty ships; ovcA these were magazines or store¬ 
houses;, wherein was lodged whatever is necessary 
for arming and equipping fleets. The entrance into 
each of these receptacles was adorned with two 
marble pillars of the Ionic order. So that both 
the harbour aixl th« t island represented on eaclwdde 
two magnificent gaUerfes. In this island was the 
admiral's palace and as it stood opposite to the 
mouth of the fiarjjour*, lie could from thence disco¬ 
ver whatever was doing at sea, though no one, from 
thence, could see w hat was transacting in the in¬ 
ward part of the harbour. The merchants, in like 
manner, fiad no prospect of the men of war; the 
two ports being separated by a double wall, each 
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having its particular gate, that led to the city, 
without passing through tire other harbour. ‘ So 
that Carthage maybe divided into three parts : the 
harbour, which was .double, and culled sometimes 
Cothon, from the little island of that name: the ci¬ 
tadel, ■named Byrsa : the city pioperiy so called, 
where the inhabitants dwelt, which lay'round the 
citadel, and was called Megura. 

® At day-break, Asdrubul* perceiving the ignomi¬ 
nious deicat ot his troops, in older that he might 
he revenged on the Romans, and, at the same time, 
deprive the inhabitants of all hopes ot accommo¬ 
dation andi ptmlon, brought all the Roman pri¬ 
soners he had taken, upon the w ails, in sight ol the 
whole army. There lie put them to the most ex¬ 
quisite torture; putting out their eyes, cutting oil 
their noses, ears, and fingers; tea*.ing their skin 
from their body with iron rakes or harrows, and 
then thiew them headlong from the top of the bat¬ 
tlement,'-. So inhuman a treatment filled the Car¬ 
thaginians will) honor: however, he did not spare 
even them ; but murdered many senators who had 
yentuied to oppose his tyranny. 

Scipio, finding Jjimself absolute master ol the 
isthmus, burnt the camp, y liicii tine enemy had de¬ 
faulted, and. built a new one for his troops. It was 
ot a square form, surrounded with large and deep 
intrendmicnls, find fenced with strpng palisades. 
On the side which faced the Carthaginians, he built 
a wall twelve feet high, iiankedyit proper distances 
w itRtowers and redoubts » and un the middle tow er, 
he erected a very high wooden, fort, fiom whence 
could be seen whatever was doing in the city. This 
wall was equal to the whole breacRh bt the isthmus, 
that is, twenty-live stadia.'I' The enemy, who were 

P Rocli. in Plial p. 51g. 1 Appian. p.72. r Page7S. 

* It vra- tie who fiat! first commanded without pie city, but 
having c.iused the other Asdrubal, Masmisaa’s grandson, to be 
pm in death, he got the command of the troops within the 
Walls. 

i Four miles and three quarters. 
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within bow-shot of it, employed their utmost ef¬ 
forts to put a stop to this work ; but as the whole 
army were employed upon it day and night, without 
intermission, it was finished in twenty-four days. 
Scipio reaped a double advantage from this work: 
Iwrst, his forces were lodged more safely and'eom- 
modiously than before : Secondly, lie cutoff all pro¬ 
visions from the besieged, to whom none could now 
be brought but by sea; which uas attended with 
many difficulties, both because the sea is frequently 
very tempestuous in that place, and because,the 
Roman fleet kept a strict guard. This proved one 
ot the chief causes of the famine whiefi i'*gcd soon 
after in the city. Besides, A-drubal distributed the 
corn that was brought, only among the thirty thou¬ 
sand men who served under him, caring very little 
what became of file rest of the inhabitants. 

lo distress them still more by the vant of pro¬ 
visions, Scipio attempted to .stop up the mouth of 
the haven by a mole, beginning at the above-men¬ 
tioned neck ot land, which was near the harbour. 
J he besieged, at first, looked upon this attempt as 
ridiculous, and accordingly they insulted the work¬ 
men ; hut, at last, seeing them mukc an astonishing 
progress every day* they began to be afraid ; an3 to 
take such measures as might, if possible, Raider the 
attempt unsuccessful. Every one, to the women and 
children, fell to work, but so privately, that all that 
Scipio could learn from the prisoners, was, that 
they had heard a great noise in the harbour, but did 
not know' the occifsion*t)f it. • At last, all things beirl^ 
ready, the Carthaginians opened, on a sudden, 
a new outlet on the other side of the haven; and 
appeared at sea with a numerous fleet, which they 
had just then built with the old materials found in 
their magazines. It is generally allowed, that had 
they attacked the Roman fleet directly, they must 
infallibly have taken it; because, as no such at- 


• Appiaa. p. 74-. 
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tempt was expected, and every man was elsewhere 
employed, the Carthaginians would have found it 
without rowers, soldiers, or officers. But the ruin 
of Carthage, says the historian, was decreed. Hav¬ 
ing therefore only offered a kind of insult or brava¬ 
do to' the Romans, they returned into the harbour. 

' Two days after, they brought forward their 
ships, with a resolution to light in good earnest, and 
found the enemy ready for them. This battle was 
to determine the late of both parties. The con¬ 
flict was long and obstinate, each exerting them- 
selves to the utmost; the one to save their country, 
now minted.to the last extremity, and the other to 
complete their victory. During the fight, the Car¬ 
thaginian brigantines running along under the large 
Roman ships, broke to pieces sometimes their 
sterns, and at other times their rudders and oars; 
and, w hen iiriskly attacked,^retreated with surpris¬ 
ing swiftness, and returned immediately to the 
charge. At last, afte’r the two armies had fought 
with equal success till sun-set, the Carthaginians 
thought proper to retire; not that they believed 
themselves overcome, but in order to begin the light 
again on the morrow. Part of their ships, not 
being able to run swiftly enough into the harbour, 
because (he mouth of it w as too narrow, took shelter 
under a very spacious terrace, which had been 
thrown up agirinst the walls to unload goods, on 
the side of which a small rampart had been raised 
during this war, to prevent the enemy from possess¬ 
ing themselves of it. Dere,the tight was again re¬ 
newed with more vigour"tlmn ever, and lasted till 
late at night?. The Carthaginians suffered very 
much, and the few ships'whieh got off, sailed for 
refuge to the city. Morning being come, Scipio at¬ 
tacked the terrace, and carried it, though with great 
difficulty; after which he made a lodgement there, 
and fortified himself on it, and built a brick wall 


Appian. p. 75. 
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close to those of the city, and of the same height. 

"W hen it was finished, he commanded four thousand 
men to get on the top of it, and to discharge from it 
a perpetual shower of darts And arrows upon the 
enemy, which did great execution ; because, as the 
two walls were of equal height, almost every dart 
took effect. Thus ended this campaign. 

x 1 faring the winter quarters, Scipio endeavoured 
to overpower the enemy’s troops without the city, 
who very much harassed the convoys that brought 
his provisions, and protected such as were sent to 
the besieged. For this purpose he attacked a neigh¬ 
bouring tort, called Nepheris, where they used to 
shelter themselves. In the last action, above se¬ 
venty thousand of the enemy, as well soldiers as 
peasants, who had been inlisted, were cut to pieces; 
and the fort a as carried with great difficulty, after 
sustaining a siege of two-and-twenty days. The 
seizure of this fort was followed by the surrender 
of almost all the strong-holds in Africa; atul con¬ 
tributed very much totiie taking of Carthage itself, 
into which, from that time, it was almost impossi¬ 
ble to bring any provisions. . 

’ Early in the spring, Scipio attacked, at one and A. M. 
the same time, thejiaibtmr called Cothon, and the 
citadel. Having possessed himself of the’wall which bn3 
surrounded this port, he threw himself into the great 
square of the city that was near it, from whence uas 
an ascent to the citadel, up three streets, on each side 
of which were hoases, from the tops whereof a 
shower of darts* weOe discharged upon the Romans, 
who were obliged^ before they could advance far¬ 
ther, to force tlje houses they came first to, and post 
themselves in them, in order to dislodge from thence 
the enemy who fought from the neighbouring 
houses. The combat which was carried on from 
the tops, and in every part of the houses, continued 
six days, during which a dreadful slaughter was 
made. To clear the streets, and make way for the 
x Appian. p. 78. y Ibid. p. 79. 
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troops, the Romans dragged aside, with hooks, the 
bodies of such of the inhabitants as had been slain, 
or precipitated headlong from the houses ; and 
th rew them into pits,' the greatest part of them being 
still alive and panting- In this toil, w hich lasted six 
days and as many nights, the soldiers were relieved 
from time to time by fresh ones, without which 
they would have been quite spent. Scipio was the 
only person who did not take a wink of sleep all 
this time ; giving orders in all places, and scarce al¬ 
lowing himselt leisure to take the least refreshment. 

y There was every reason to believe, that the siege 
would last much longer, and occasion a great illu¬ 
sion of blood. Hut on the seventh day, there ap¬ 
peared a company of men in the posture and habit 
of suppliants, who desired no other conditions, than 
that the Romans would please to spare the- lives of 
all those whoshould be willing to leave the citadel: 
which request w as granted them, onl\ the deserters 
were excepted. Accordingly, there came out titty 
thousand men and women, who were sent into the 
fields under a strong guard. The deserters, who 
were about nine hundred, finding they would not 
be allowed quarter, fortified themselve s in the tem¬ 
ple of /Esculapius, with Asdrubal, his wife, and 
two children ; w here, though their number was but 
small, they might have held out a long time, because 
the temple stood on a very high hill, upon locks, 
the ascent to w hich was by sixty steps. Rut at last, 
exhausted by hunger and watching, oppressed w ith 
feat", and seeing their destruction afhand, they lost 
all patience ; and abandoningythe lower part of the 
temple, they retired to the uppermost story, re¬ 
solved not to quit it but with their lives. 

In the mean time, Asdrubal, being desirous of 
saving his own life, came down privately to Scipio, 
carrying an olive branch in his hand, and threw 
himself at his feet. Scipio shewed him immedi- 


T Appian. p. SI. 
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diatelv to the deserters, who, transported with rage 
and fury at the sight, vented millions of impreca¬ 
tions against him, and set tire to the temple. Whilst 
it was kindling, we are told. Unit Asdrubafs wife, 
dressing herself as splendidly as possible, and plac¬ 
ing herself with her two children in sight of Scipio, 
addressed him with a loud, voice: “I call not 
“ down,” says she, “ curses upon thv head, O Ro- 
“ man; for thou only takesttbe privilege flowed by 
“ the laws of war : but may the gods of Carthage, 
c< ami thou in concert w ith them, punish, according 
“ to his deserts, the lalsc wretch, w ho has betrayed 
“his country, his gods, his wife, Iris .children!" 
Then directing herself to Asdrubar,’ “ Perfidious 
wretch,'' says she, “thou basest of men! this 
“ fire will presently consume both me and my 
“ children; but» as to thee, unworthy general of 
“ Carthage, go—adorn the gay triumph of thy 
“ conqueror—sutler, Sn the sight of afl Rome, the 
“ tortures thou so justly deserves!!” She bad no 
sooner pronounced these words, than, seizing her 
children, she cut their throats, threw them into the 
ilames, and afteruaids rushed into them herself; 
in which she was imitated by all tAe deserters. 

' With regard to Scipiip w hen he saw this famous 
city, which had lieeii so nourishing for seven hun¬ 
dred years, and might have been compared to the 
greatest empires, on account of tjit* extent of its 
dominions both by sea and land ; its mighty ar¬ 
mies ; its fleets, elephants, and riches; while the 
Carthaginians u^re pven superior to other nations, 
bv their courage an’l greatness of soul ; as not- 
withstanding their* beiqg deprived of arms and 
ships, they had sustained, for three w hole years, all 
the hardships and calamities of a long siege; see¬ 
ing, I say, this city entirely ruined, historians relate, 
that he could not refuse his tears to the unhappy 
fate of Carthage. He reflected, that cities, nations, 
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and empires, are liable to revolutions no less than 
private men; that the like sad hate had befallen 
Troy, anciently so powerful; and, in later times, the 
Assyrians, Modes, ^nd Persians, \\ hose dominions 
were once of so great an extent; and very recently, 
the Macedonians, whose empire had been so glorious 
throughout the world, full ot these mournful ideas, 
lie repeated the following verses of llotner; 

'V.zr- rai -faap orav Tor o'Ax/.rg Iai:; 0 
K«I nebaoc, xx! A o.o; tbij.inSku IIpap.xio. 

It. o'. 10 I, I ii5. 

The day shall come, that great avenging den/, 
/Thick Troys proud glories in the dust shall lay, 
/Then Priam's poidrs and Priam's self shall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all. Popp. 

thereby denouncing the future destmy of Rome, as 
he himself confessed to Polybius, who desired 
Scipio to explain himself on that occasion. 

Ha(j the truth enlightened his soul, he w'ould have 
discovered what w e are taught in the Scriptures, 
that 3 because of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and 
riches got by deceit, a kingdom is translated from 
one people to another.- Carthage is destroyed, be¬ 
cause its avarice, perhdiousness, and cruelty, have 
attained their utmost height. The like fate "will at¬ 
tend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, pride, and 
unjust usurpati^is, concealed beneath a specious 
and delusive show of justice and virtue, shall have 
compelled the sovereign Lord, the disposer of em- 
pii^s, to give the universe an important lesson in its 
fall. ' . 

A. M. b Carthage being takenjn this manner, Scipio 
385P. gave the plunder of it (the gold, silver, statues, and 
A toY' 1 ' ot ^ er offerings which should be found in the temples, 
A. Rom. excepted) to his soldiers for some days. He after- 
cos. w ards bestowed several military rewards on them, 
Ant. j.c. as well as on the officers, two of whom had particu- 
I4,x larly distinguished themselves, viz. Tib. Gracchus, 

* Ecclus. x. S. » Appian. p. S3. 
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and Cains Fannins, who first scaled the walls. 
After this, adorning a small ship (an excellent 
sailer) with the enemy’s spoils, he sent it to Rome 
\iith the news of the victory. . 

c At the same time he invited the inhabitants of 
Sicily to come and take possession of the pictures 
and statues which the Carthaginians had plundered 
them of in the former wars. W hen he restored to 
the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalaris’s famqus bull,*' 
he told them that this bull, which was, at one and 
the same time, a monument of thq cruelty of their 
ancient kings and of the lenity of their present sove¬ 
reigns, ought to make them sensible tvbiVh would 
be most advantageous for them, to live under the 
yoke of Sicilians, or the government of the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale part of the spoils of Car¬ 
tilage, he commanded, on the most severe penalties, 
his family not to take or even buy any of them ; 
so careful was he to remove from himself, and all 
belonging to him, the least suspicion of avarice. 

d When the news of the taking of Carthage was 
brought to Rome, the people abandoned themselves' 
to the most immoderate transports of joy, as if the 
public tranquillity hail not been qccured till that in¬ 
stant. They revojved in jheir minds, all the cala¬ 
mities which the Carthaginians had brought upon 
them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for six¬ 
teen years together ; during which,'Hannibal had 
plundered four hundred towns, destroyed in differ¬ 
ent engagements thrqp hundred tiiousand men, and 
reduced Rome jtselj' to Jhe utmost extremity. 
Amidst the remembrance of these past evils, the 
people in Rome wonlu ask one another, whether it 
were really trueth^t Carthage was in ashes. All 
ranks and degrees of men emulously strove who 

c Appian. p. 83. A Ibid. 

item taurum Scipio cum redderet Agrigentinis, dixissc dicitur, 
ar/num esse illos cogitare utrum esset Sicuhs utilitis, suisne servire, 
tin populo R. oblempci are, dim idem monumentum et domesticoc cru- 
dehtatis, et nostra mantueludtnis haberent. Cictr. Var. vi. n. 73. 
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should shew the greatest gratitude towards the gods; 
and the citizens were, lor many davs, employed 
wholly in solemn sacrifices, in public prayers, 
games, and spectacles. 

c Alter these religious d uties were ended, the senate 
sent .ten commissioners into Africa, to regulate, 
in conjunction with Scipio, the fate and condition of 
that country for the time to come. Their first care 
was, to demolish whatever was still remaining of 
Carthage.* Rome,'[' though mistress of almost the 
whole w orld, could not believe herself safe as longas 
even the name oT C urthage w as in being. So true it 

is, that an,inveterate hatred, fomented by long and 
bloody warsplasts even beyond the time when all 
cause of fear is removed ; and does not cease, till the 
object that occasions it is no more. Orders were 
given, in the name of the Romans, that it should 
never be inhabited again ;and dreadful imprecations 
were denounced against those, who, contrary to this 
prohibition, should attempt to rebuild any parts of 

it, especially those culled Bvrsa and Megara. In the 
mean time, every one who desired it, w as admitted 
to see Carthage : Scipio bring well pleased, to have 
people view the*sad ruins of a city which had dared 
to contend w ith Rome for empire. J The commis¬ 
sioners decreed further, that those cities which, dur¬ 
ing this w ar, had joined with the enemy, should all 
be rased, and their territories be given to the Roman 
allies; they particularly made a grant to the citizens 
of Utica, of the whole country lying between Car- 

c Appian. p. 84. 

* We may gue6s at the dime'nsi^ns of this famous city, bv 
what Fiorus says^wz. that ii was seventeen days on fire, before 
it could be all consumed. Quanta mbs dflcta sit, ut de cater Is 
taceam, vel ignium mora probari potest :*quippe per continuos de¬ 
cern et septem dies nx potuit incendium ertmgui. Lib. 11 . c. 15. 

f Neque se Roma, jam terramm orbe svperato, securam speravit 
fore, si nomen usquam maneret Carthaguus. Adeo odium certami - 
mbits ortum, ultra mttum durat , ct nc in nctis quidetn deponitur, 
neque ante invisum esse dcsinit, qudm esse desiit. Vel. Paterc. 

1. i. c. 12. 

+ Ut ipse locus eorum, qui cum hoc tu be de imperio ccrtdrunt, 
vestigia calamitatis qstendeiet, Cic. Agrar. ii. n. 50. 
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thage and Hippo. All the rest they made tribu¬ 
tary, and reduced it into a Roman province, whi¬ 
ther a prastor was sent annually. 

1 All matters being thus settled, Scipio returned 
to Rome, where he made his entry in triumph. So 
magnificent a one had never been seen before*; the 
whole exhibiting nothing but statues, rare invalu¬ 
able pictures, and other cuyosities, which the Car¬ 
thaginians had, for many years, been collecting in 
other countries; not to mention the money carried 
into the public treasury, which amounted to im¬ 
mense sums. 

5 Notwithstanding the great precautions which 
were taken to hinder Carthage from being ever re¬ 
built, in less than thirty years after, and even in Sci¬ 
pio s lifetime, one ot the Gracchi, to ingratiatehim- 
selt with the people, undertook to found it anew, 
and conducted thither a colony consisting of six 
thousand citizens for that purpose. The senate, 
hearing that the workmen had been terrified by 
many unlucky omens, at the time they were tracing 
the limits, and laying the foundations of the new city, 
would have suspended the attempt; but the tri¬ 
bune, not being over scrupulous.in religious mat¬ 
ters, carried on the.work, notwithstanding all these 
bad presages, and finished it in a few dayS. Tin's 
was the first Roman colony that was ever sent out 
of Italy. . 

It is probable, that only a kind of huts were 
built there, since we are told, * that when Marius 
retired hither, in 4iis fl^ht to Africa, he lived in 3 
mean and poor condition" amid the ruins of Car¬ 
thage, consoling himself by the sight oS so astonish¬ 
ing a spectacle ; himself s'erving, in some measure, 
as a consolation to that ill-fated city. 

f Appian. 84. . * I<1. p. 85. Plut. in vit. Gracch. p. 839. 

* Marius cuAum in jlfricam direxit, inopemque vitam in tugn- 
rio ruinarum. Carthaginensium tolerant: cum Marius aspiciens 
Carthagincm, ilia intuens Murium, alter alteri possent esse solatio. 
Vel. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 19. 
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6 Appian relates, that Julius Ctesar, after the 
death of Pompey, having crossed into Africa, saw, 
in a dream, an army composed of a prodigious 
number of soldiers^ who, with tears in their eyes, 
called him; and that, struck with the vision, he writ 
down in his pocket-book the design which he form¬ 
ed on this occasion; of rebuilding Cartilage and 
Corinth; but that having been inurthered soon 
after by• the conspirators, Augustus Cassar, his 
adopted son, who found this memorandum among 
his papers, rebuilt Carthage near the spot where it 
stood formerly, in order that the imprecations 
•which ha‘d llsen vented, at the time of its destruc¬ 
tion, against those who should presume to rebuild 
it, might not fall upon him. 

1 1 know not whatfoundationAppian has for this 
story; but we read in Strabo, that Carthage and 
Corinth w^e rebuilt at the same time by Caesar, to 
whom he gives the name o/ god, by which title, a 
little before, k he had plainly intended Julius Caesar; 
and Plutarch, 1 in the life of that emperor, ascribes 
expressly to him the establishment of these two co¬ 
lonies ; and ob$erve3, that one remarkable circum¬ 
stance in these two cities is, that as both had been 
fallen and destroyed at the same time, they likewise 
were at the same time rebuilt and repeopled. How¬ 
ever this be, ^Strabo affirms, that in his time Car- 
Ullage was as populous as any city in Africa; and 
it rose to be the capital of Africa, under the suc¬ 
ceeding emperors. It existed for about seven hun- 
fired years after, in splendor, but at last was so 
completely destroyed by the Saracens, in the be¬ 
ginning of foe seventh ‘centwrv, that neither its 
name, nor the least footsteps* of it, are known at 
this time in the country. 

k Appian. p. 85. i Strabo, I. xrii. p, 835, 

k Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 831, 1 Pago 733. ° 
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A Digression on the Manners and Character of 
the second Scipio Africanus. 

Scipio, the destroyer of Carthage, was son to the 
famous Paulus .'Emilies, who conquered Perseus, 
the last king of Macedon ; and consequently grand¬ 
son to that Paulus /Emilius who lost his life in the 
battle of Cannae. He was adopted by the son of 
the great Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio yEmi- 
lianus; the names ot the two families being so 
united, pursuant to the law of adoptions. * He 
supported, with equal lustre, the dignity of both 
houses, by. all the qualities that can confer honour 
on the sword and gown. The whole tenor of his 
life, savs an historian, whether with regard to his 
actions, his thoughts, or words, w as deserving of 
the highest praisfc. He distinguished himself par¬ 
ticularly (an eulogiutn that, at preseat, can sel¬ 
dom be applied to persons of the military profes¬ 
sion), by his exquisite taste for polite litei^ture, 
and all the sciences, as well as by the uncommon 
regard he shewed to learned men. It is univer¬ 
sally known, that he was reported to be the author 
of Terence's comedies, the most*polite and elegant 
writings which th» Romans could boast. We are 
told of Scipio,)' tha’t no man could bl<?nd more 
happily repose and action, nor employ his leisure 
hours with greater delicacy and tasfe : thus was he 
divided between arms and books, between the mi¬ 
litary labours ot' the ramp, and the peaceful em¬ 
ployment of the Cabinet; in which he either exer¬ 
cised his body in toils«of war, or his mind in the 
study of the sciences. *By this he Ssliewed, that 

* Scipio JEmilianus, vir otitis P. Afncani puternisque L, 
Pauli xrirtutibus simillimus , omnibus belli ac tog at dotibus, ingenii- 
que <ic stndiorum eminent issitnus seculi siu, qui nihil in vitd nisi 
laudandum aut fecit aid dixit (tut sensit. YH. Paterc. I. i. c. 12. 

f Neque enim quisquam hoc Scipione elegantius inleroalla nc- 
gotiorum otio dispunxit: semperque aut belli aut pads serviit ar- 
tibut) semper inter ortna etc studio, r ersatus, uut corpus pericuiu, 
aut animum disciplinis exercuit. Ibid. c. IS. 

D 2* 
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nothing does greater honour to a person of distinc¬ 
tion, of what quality or profession soever he be, 
than the adorning his mind with knowledge. Ci¬ 
cero, speaking of Scipio, says, *that he always 
had Xenophon’s works in his hands, which are so 
famous for the solid and excellent instructions they 
contain, both in regard to war and policy. 

m He owed this exquisite taste for polite learning 
and the sciences, to the excellent education which 
Paulus jEmilius bestowed on his children. He had 
put them under the ablest masters in every art; and 
did not sgare any ex pence on that occasion, though 
his circuthstauces were very narrow': P. iEmilius 
himself was present at all their lessons, as often as 
the affairs of the state would permit; becoming, 
by this means, their chief preceptor. 

" The intimate union between Polybius and Sci¬ 
pio put the.finishing stroke to the exalted qualities 
which, by the superiority 6f his genius and dis- 
positlbn, and the excellency of his education, were 
already the subject of admiration. Polybius, with 
a great nuriiber of Achseans, whose fidelity the Ro¬ 
mans suspected during the war with Perseus, wns 
detained in Rome* where his merit soon caused his 
company to be coveted fey all persons of the high¬ 
est quality in that city. Scip'io, when scarce eigh¬ 
teen, devote^ himself entirely to Polybius; and 
considered as*the greatest felicity of his life, the 
opportunity he had of being instructed by so great 
a master, whose society he preferred to all the vain 
atid idle amusements wbich.ere generally so allur¬ 
ing to young persons. 

Polybius’s*first care was to inspire Scipio with an 
aversion for thdse equally dangerous and ignomi¬ 
nious pleasures, to which the Roman youth were so 
strongly addicted; the greatest part of them being 

n PJut. in vit. /Emil. Paul. p. 258. 

n Excerpt. & Polyb. p 1+7—165. 

* 4fncanus semper Socraticum Xenophontem in manibus ha - 
btbai. Tusc. Quaeal. 1. ii. n. 62. 
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already depraved and corrupted by the luxury and 
licentiousness which riches and new conquests had 
introduced in Rome. Scipio, during the first five 
years that he continued in so*excellent a school, 
made the greatest improvement in it; and, despis¬ 
ing the ridicule, as well as the pernicious examples, 
of persons of the same age with himself, he was 
looked upon, even at thatiime, as a model of dis¬ 
cretion and wisdom. 

From hence, the transition was easy and natural 
to generosity, to a noble disregard of riches, and to 
a laudable use of them ; all virtues so requisite in 
persons of illustrious birth, and whiyfi Scipio car¬ 
ried to the most exalted pitch, as appears from 
some instances of this kind related by Polybius, 
which are highly worthy our admiration. 

Aitnilia,* witd of the first Scipio Africanus, and 
mother of him who had adopted the $cipio men¬ 
tioned here by Polybibs, had bequeathed, at her 
death, a great estate to the latter. This lady, be¬ 
sides the diamonds and jewels which are worn ity 
women of her high rank, possessed a great number 
of gold and silver vessels used in sacrifices, toge¬ 
ther with several splendid equipages, and a consi¬ 
derable number ot slaves of both sexes ; the wh'ole 
suited to the opulefice of the august house into 
whicn she had married. At her death, Scipio made 
over all those rich possessions to Papiria his mo¬ 
ther, who, having been divorced a considerable 
time before by Paulas /Emilias, and not being in 
circumstances to* support the dignity of her birth, 
lived in great obscurity, and never appeared in the 
assemblies or public ceremonies. Rut when she 
again frequented \hem with a magnificent train, this 
noble generosity of Scipio did him great honour, 
especially in the minds of the ladies, who expati¬ 
ated on it in all their ganversations, and in a city 
whose inhabitants, says Polybius, were not easily 
prevailed upon to part with their money. 

* She was sister of Paulus ^Emilius, father of the second 
Scipio Africanus. 
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Scipio was no less admired on another occasion. 
He was bound, in consequence of the estate that 
had fallen to him by the death of his grandmother, 
to pay, at three different times, to the two daugh¬ 
ters of Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, half 
their portions, which amounted to 50,000 French 
crowns.* The time- for the payment of the first 
sum being expired, Scipio put the whole money in¬ 
to the hands of a banker. Tiberius Gracchus, and 
Scipio Nasica, who had married the two sisters, 
imagining that Scipio had made a mistake, went to 
him, and observed, that the laws allowed him three 
years to ‘pay t this sum in, and at three different 
times. Young Scipio answered, that he knew very 
well what the laws directed on this occasion ; that 
they might indeed be executed in their greatest ri¬ 
gour towards strangers, but that friends and rela¬ 
tions ought_Jo treat one another with a more gener¬ 
ous simplicity; and therefore desired them to re¬ 
ceive <:he whole sum. ‘They were struck with such 
admiration at the generosity of their kinsman, that 
in their return home, they reproached fthemaelves 
for their narrow way of thinking, at a time when 
they made the greatest figure, and had the highest 
regard paid to them, of any family in Rome. This 
generous? action, says Polybifis, was the more ad¬ 
mired, because no person in Rome, so far from con¬ 
senting to pay 50,000 crowns before they were 
due, would pay even a thousand before the time 
for payment was elapsed. <■ 

• It was from the same noble spirit that, two years 
after, Paulus yEmilius his <father being dead, he 
made over to his brother Fablus, w ho was not so 
wealthy as himself, the pftrt of tftair father’s estate 
which was his (Scipio’s) due, (amounting to above 
threescore thousand crowns^;), in order that there 
might not be so great a d^parity between his for¬ 
tune and that of his brother. 

This Fabiu3 being desirous to exhibit a show of 

* Or, 11,2.504 sterling, + KarrytuMn; rij; aurwv iux.f»teyU;. 
I Or, 13,5004 steriing. 
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gladiators after his father’s decease, in honour of his • 
memory (as was the custom in that age), and not 
beinj/ able to defray the expences on this occasion, 
which amounted to a very heavy sum, Scipio made 
him a present of fifteen thousand* erowns, in order 
to defray at least half the charges of it. • 

The splendid presents which Scipio had made his 
mother Papiria, reverted to him, by law as well as 
equity, after her demise ; and his sisters, Recording 
to the custom of those times, had not the least claim 
to them. Nevertheless, Scipio thought it would 
have been dishonourable in him, had he taken them 
back again. He therefore made over*to*his sisters 
whatever he had presented to their mother, which 
amounted to a very considerable sum; and by this 
fresh proof of his glorious disregard of wealth, and 
the tender friendship lie had for his family, acquired 
the applause of the whole city. 

These different benhfactio # ns, which amounted all 
together to a prodigious sum, seem to have received 
a brighter lustre from the age in which he bestowed 
them, he being still very young; and yet more from 
the circumstances of the time when they were pre¬ 
sented, as well as the kind and pbfiging carriage he 
assumed on thos$ occasipns. • 

The incidents I have here related are so repugnant 
to the maxims of this age, that there might be rea¬ 
son to fear the jeader would consider them merely 
as the rhetorical flourishes of an historian who was 
prejudiced in favour of his hero; if it was not well 
known, that the predpminapt characteristic of Poly¬ 
bius, by whom they aje related, is a sincere love for 
truth, and an utter aVersipntoadulapqnofevery kind. 

In the very passage whence this relation is extract¬ 
ed* he has thought it necessary for him to be a lit¬ 
tle guarded, where he expatiates on the virtuous ac¬ 
tions and rare qualities of Scipio ; and he observes, 
that as his Vritings were to be perused by the Ho¬ 
mans, who were perfectly well acquainted with all 
the particulars of this great man’s life, be could not 
* Or, 537 51. sterling. 
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fail of being convicted b.y them, should he venture 
to advance any falsehood ; an affront, to which it is 
not probable that an author, who has ever so little 
regard for his reputation, would expose himself, 
especially if no advantage was to accrue to him 
from ct. 

We have already qbserved, that Scipio had never 
given into the fashionable debaucheries and excesses 
to which the young people at Rome so generally 
abandoned themselves. But he was sufficiently com¬ 
pensated for this self-denial of all destructive plea¬ 
sures, by the vigorous health he enjoyed all therestof 
his life, which enabled him to taste pleasures of a 
much purer and more exalted kind, and to perform 
the great actions that reflected so much glory upon 
him. 

Hunting, which was his darling.exercise, contri* 
buted also very much to invigorate his constitution, 
and enable# him also to endure the hardest toils. 
Macedonia, whither he-followed his father, gave him 
an opportunity of indulging to the utmost of his 
desire his passion in this respect; for the chase, 
which was the usual diversion of the Macedonian 
monarchs, havirig been laid aside for some years on 
account of the wars, Sqpio found there an incre¬ 
dible quantity of game of every*kind. Paulus yEtni- 
lius, studious of procuring his son vijtuou&jileasures 
of every kind, ip order to divert his mind from those 
which reason prohibits, gave him full liberty to in¬ 
dulge himself in his favourite, sport, during all the 
time that the Roman forces continued in that coun¬ 
try, after the victory he had gained over Perseus. 
The illustrious youth employed his leisure hours in 
an exercise which suited so well bis age and incli¬ 
nation ; and was as successful in this innocent war 
against the beasts of Macedonia, as his father had 
been in that which he had carried on against the 
inhabitants of the country. 

It was at Scipio’s return from Macedon, that he 
met with Polybius in Rome ; and contracted the 
strict friendship, with him, which was afterwards so 
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beneficial to our young Roman, and did himalmost 
as much honour in after-ages as all his conquests. 

We find, from history, that Polybius lived with the 
two brothers. One day, wheq himself and Scipio 
were alone, the latter unbosomed himself freely to 
him, and complained, but in the mildest and most 
gentle terms, that he, in their conversations at table, 
always directed himself to his brother Fabius, and 
never to him. “ I am sensible,” says he, “ that this 
“ indifference arises from your supposing, with all 
“ our citizens, that I am a heedless young man, and 
“ wholly averse to the taste which now prevails in 
“ Rome, because I do not devote myself to the 
“ studies of the bar, nor cultivate the'graces of elo- 
“ cution. But how should I do this P I am told per- 
“ petually, that the Romans expect a general, and 
“ not an orator, from the house oftheScipios. I will 
“ confess to you (pardon the sincerity with which 1 
“ reveal my thoughts)} that your coldness and indif- 
“ ference grieve me exceedingly.” Polybiu#, sur¬ 
prised at this unexpected address, made Scipio the 
kindest answer; and assured the illustrious youth, 
that though he generally directed himself to his bro¬ 
ther, yet this was not out of disrespect to him, but 
only because Fab(us was |he eldest; not to mention 
(continued Polybius) that, knowing you possess¬ 
ed but one soul, I conceived that 1 addressed botli 
when I spoke t§ either of you. fid then assured 
Scipio, that lie was entirely at his command: that 
with regard to the sciences, for which he discovered 
the happiest geryus, # he wquld have opportunities 
sufficient to improve himself in them, from the great 
number of learned Grecians who reported daily to 
Rome; but that; as^to tire artof war, which u'aspro- 
perly his profession, and his favourite study, he (Po¬ 
lybius) might be of some little service to him. He 
had no sooner spoke these words, than Scipio, grasp¬ 
ing his hand in a kind of rapture : “ Oh! when,” 
says he, “ shall I see the happy day, when, disen- 
“ gaged from all other avocations, and living with me. 
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u you will be go much my friend, as to direct your 
“ endeavours to improve my understanding and re- 
“ gulate my affections? It is then I shall think my- 
“ self worthy of my illustrious ancestors.” From 
that time Polybius, oveijoyed to see so young a man 
breathe such noble sentiments, devoted himself par¬ 
ticularly to our Scipio, who ever after paid him as 
much reverence as if he,.had been his father. 

However, Scipiodid not esteem Polybius only as 
an excellent historian, but valued him much more, 
and reaped much greater advantages from him, as 
an able warrior and a profound politician. .Ac¬ 
cordingly,‘'h^ consulted him on every occasion, and 
always took his advice even w hen he was at the head 
of his army; concerting in private with Polybius all 
the operations of the campaign, all the movements 
of the forces, all enterprises againsft the enemy, and 
the several^measures proper for rendering them 
successful. 

* I» a word, it was the common report, that our 
illustrious Roman did not perform any great or 
good action without being under some obligation to 
Polybius; nor even commit an error, except when 
he acted without consulting him. 

£ requestthe reader to excuse this long digression, 
which may be thought foreigil to my subject, as I 
am not writing the Roman history. However, it 
appeared to me so well adapted to the general de¬ 
sign I propose to myself, in this work, viz. the cul¬ 
tivating and improving the minds of youth, that I 
ceuld not forbear introducing it here, though I was 
sensible this is not directly its proper place. And in¬ 
deed, these exam pies shew, ho A important it is that 
young people should receive ajibbral and virtuous 
educajripn; and the great benefit they reap,'Ey fre- 
'quenting and corresponding early with persons of 
merit; for these were the foundations w'hereon were 
built the fame and glory which have rendereckScipio 
immortal. But above all, how noble a model for our 

Pausan. in Arcad. 1. viii. p. 505. 

• 1 
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age (in which the moat inconsiderable and even 
trifling concerns often create feuds and animosities 
between brothers and sisters, and disturb the peace of 
families), is the generous disinterestedness ofScipio; 
who, whenever he had an opportunity of serving his 
relations, thought lightly of bestowing the largest 
sums upon them! This excelleat passage of Polybius 
had escaped me, by its notJieing inserted in the folio 
edition of his works. It belongs indeed naturally to 
that book, where, treating of the taste forsolid glory, 

I mentioned the contempt in which the ancients held 
riches* and the excellent use they made of them- I 
therefore thought myself indispensajjly-bbliged to 
restore, on this occasion, to young students, what I 
could not but blame myself for omitting elsewhere. 

The History of the Family and Posterity of 
Masinissa. 

I promised, after finishing what related to the 
republic of Carthage, to return to the family and 
posterity of Masinissa. This piece of history forms 
a considerable part of that of Africa, and therefore 
is not quite foreign to my subject.. 

p From the time that MasinisSa had declare^ for A. M. 
the Romans undfr the first Scipio, he had always 
adhered to that honourable alliance, \i ith*an almost ‘ ' 60 ,_ 
unparalleled zeal and fidelity. Finding his end 
approaching, h<? wrote to the procdnsul of Africa, 
under whose standards the younger Scipio then 
fought, to desire that*Roman might be sent to him •, 
adding, that he Vhoirtd dir? with satisfaction, if he 
could but expire in Jmrarins, after having made him 
executor to his will. Bht believing*that he should 
be dead before it cotild be possible for him to receive 
this consolation, he sent for his wife and children, 
and spoke to them as follows: “ I know no other 
“ nation bujt the Romans, and, among this nation, 

“ no other family but that of the Scipios. I now, 

“ in my expiring moments, empower Scipio zEmili- 

p App. p. 05. Val. Max. 1. c. 2. 
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“ anus to dispose, in an absolute manner, of all my 
“ possessions, and to divide my kingdom among 
“ my children. I require, that whatever Scipio 
“ may decree, shall be executed as punctually as if 
“ I myself had appointed, it by my will.” After 
saying these words, he breathed his last, being up¬ 
wards of ninety years of age. 

13 This prince, during his youth, had met with 
strange reverses of fortune, having been dispossessed 
of his kingdom, obliged to fly from province to pro¬ 
vince, and a thousand times in danger of his life. 
Being supported, says the historian, by the divine 
protectiori,-h^w'asafterwardsfavoured, till hisdeath, 
with a perpetual series of prosperity, unruffled by 
any sinister accident: for he not only recovered his 
own kingdom, but added to it that of Syphax his 
enemy; and extending his dominions from Maurita¬ 
nia, as tar as Gyrene, he became the most powerful 
prince of alf Africa. Me was blessed, till lie left the 
world* with the greatest health and vigour, which 
doubtless was owing to his extreme temperance, and 
the care he had taken to inure himself to fatigue. 
Though ninety years of age, he performed all the ex¬ 
ercises used by ^ young men, and alw ays rode w ith¬ 
out* a saddle; and Polyirius obcerves (a circum¬ 
stance preserved by r Plutarch), that the day after 
a great victory over the Carthaginians, Masinissa 
was seen, sitting at the door of Ids tent, eating a 
piece of brow n bread. 

* He left fifty-four sons, of whom three only were 
legitimate, viz. Micipsa, Gulussat, and Mastana- 
bal. Scipio divided tbe'kipgdom between these 
three, and gave considerable possessions to the rest: 

t. c 

’ A PP : P- G5. r An seni gerenda sit Reap. p. 791 . 

* Appian. ibid. Val. Max. I. v. c. 2. 

* Cicero introduces Cato, speaking as follows of Masinissa’s 
vigorous constitution : Arbitror te audire, Scipio, bospes tuus 
masinissa qucefuciat hodie nonaginta annos natus ; dm ingres- 
*us iter pedibus sit, in equum ortmino non ascendent; dm (quo, ex 
equo non descenders ; nullo imbre, nullo frigore adduci, ut capite 
iperto su ; summam esse in eo corporis siccitatem. Itaque exempli 
omnia regis officio tcmunera. De Senectate, 
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but the two last dying soon after, Micipsa became 
sole possessor of these extensive dominions. He 
had two sons, Adberbal and Hiempsal, and with 
them he educated in his palaoe Jugurtha his ne¬ 
phew’, Mastanabal’s son, and took as much care 
of him as he did of his own children. * This* last- 
mentioned prince possessed several eminent quali¬ 
ties, which gained him universal esteem. Jugur¬ 
tha, who was finely shaped, and very handsome, 
of the most delicate w it, and the most solid judg¬ 
ment, did not devote himself, as young men com¬ 
monly do, to a life of luxury and pleasure. He 
used to exercise himself with person? of his ow n 
age, in running, riding, and throwing the javelin; 
and though he surpassed all his companions, there 
was not one of them but loved him. The chase 
was his only dehght; but it was that of lions and 
other savage beasts. To finish his character, he 
excelled in all things, and sppke very little of him¬ 
self : Plurimtim factre, et Minimum ipse de sedoqui. 

Merit so conspicuous, and so generally acknow¬ 
ledged, began to excite some anxiety in Micipsa. 
He saw himself in the decline of life, and his child¬ 
ren very young, f He knew the.jwodigious lengths 
which ambition is capable*of going, when a crow'll is 
in view ; and that aifian, with talents much inferior 
to those of Jugurtha, might be dazzled by so glitter¬ 
ing a temptatiore, especially when united with such 
favourable circumstances. In order therefore to re¬ 
move a competitor s» dangerous with regard to his 
children, he gave Jugurtha the command of theforces 
which he sent to the assistance of the Romans, who, 
at that time, were besieging Numanlia, under the 
conduct of Scipio. .-Knbwing Jugurtha was actu¬ 
ated by the most heroic bravery, he flattered him¬ 
self, that he probably would rush upon danger, and 

* All this hittory of Jugurtha is extracted from Sallust. 

+ Tcrrebat atm natura mortalium avida imperii, etpraeeps ad 
explendam animi cupidinem i pratereit opportunitas sua likero- 
run^tte cctatis, qua etiam mediocre! tiros tpe prada trtmstersos 
agW. Sallust. * 
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lose his life. However, he was mistaken. This 
young prince joined to an undaunted courage, the 
utmost presence of mind ; and, a circumstance very 
rarely found in persons of his age, he preserved a 
just medium between a timorous foresight and an 
impetbous rashness.* In this campaign, he won 
the esteem and friendship of the whole army. Sci- 
pio sent him back to his uncle with letters of re¬ 
commendation, and the most advantageous testi¬ 
monials of his conduct, after having given him very 
prudent advice with regard to the course which he 
ought to pursue: for, knowing mankind so well, he, 
in all proftalijlity, had discovered certain sparks of 
ambition in that prince, which he feared would one 
day break out into a dame. 

Micipsa, pleased with the high character that was 
sent him of his nephew, changed his behaviour to¬ 
wards him, j^nd resolved, if possible, to win his affec¬ 
tion by kindness. Accordingly he adopted him; and 
by his will, made him joint-heir with his two sons. 
When he found his end approaching, he sent for 
adi three, and bid them draw near his bed, where, in 
presence of the yhole court, he put J ugurtha in mind 
ot all his kindneaa to him • conjuring him, in the 
name ot the gods, to defend and protect, on all occa¬ 
sions, lns'children ; who, being'before related to him 
by the ties of blood, were now become bis brethren, 
by his (.Micipsa’s) bounty. He told him, fthat 
neither arms nor treasure constitute the strength of 
a kingdom, but triends, who are not won by arms nor 
gold, but by real services ynd inviolable fidelity. 
Now where (says he) can we/wd better friends than 
our brothers ?• And how can that man. who becomes 
an enemy to his relations, kepose anv confidence in 


* Ac unit, piod dijficiilimum imprimis at, et pralio strenuus 
aat, et bonus co/tsAii? ? quoi-um alterum ei prottfentid timorem, 
uiterum ex audatta taneritatem adferreplenatique solet 

t Ncm cxcrcitus, netpte tkemteri, prmeidia Term nnt, verum 
anna : 8 neyue srmi, cohere, nap* «Wro parare nue* !; pgicio 
ctfldt pnrnmmr. .Svm autem amirior <jv<hn filter frmtri zLmt 
yuan ahenumfidum invemes, situisJiottisfuerisf 
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or depend on, strangers P He exhorted his sons to pay 
the highest reverence to Jugurtha; and to dispute 
no otherwise with him, than by their endeavour to 
equal, and, if possible, to surpass his exalted merit. 
He concluded with entreating them to observe for 
ever an inviolable attachment, towards the Romans; 
and to consider them as their*benefactor, their pa¬ 
tron, and master. A few.days after this, Micipsa 
expired. . 

Jugurtha soon threw off' the mask, and began by 
ridding himself of Hiempsal, who had expressed 
himself to him with great freedom, and therefore 
he caused him to be murdered. Tljys bloody ac¬ 
tion proved but too evidently to Adherbal what he 
himself might naturally fear. Nurnidia is now' di¬ 
vided, and sides severally with the two brothers. 
Mighty armies crre raised by each party. Adher¬ 
bal, after losing the greatest part of hi^ fortresses, 
is vanquished in battld, and forced to make Rome 
his asylum. However, this"gave Jugurtha n# very 
great uneasiness, as he knew that money was all- 
powerful in that city. He therefore sent deputies 
thither, with orders for them to br^jbe the chief se¬ 
nates. In the first audience t# which they were 
introduced, Adherbal represented the unhappy 
coudidon to which he was reduced, the'in justice 
and barbarity of Jugurtha, the murder of his bro¬ 
ther, the loss of almost all his fortresses ; but the cir¬ 
cumstance on which he laid the greatest stress was, 
the commands of hie* dying father, viz. to put his 
whole confidence*in She Romans; declaring, that 
the friendship of this pedple would be a stronger 
support both to himself and his kingdom, than all 
the troops and treasures ib the universe. His speech 
was of a great length, and extremely pathetic. 
Jugurtha’s deputies made only the following an¬ 
swer: that Hiempsal had been killed Toy the Nu- 
midians, because of his great cruelty; that Adher¬ 
bal was the aggressor, and yet, after having been 
vanquished, was come to make complaints, because 
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he had not committed all the excesses he desired; 
that their sovereign entreated the senate to term a 
judgment of his behaviour and conduct in Africa, 
from that he had shew n at Numantia ; and to lay a 
greater stress on his actions, than on the accusa¬ 
tions of his enemies. But these ambassadors had 
secretly employed a« eloquence much more pre¬ 
valent than that of word#, which had not proved in¬ 
effectual. The whole assembly was for Jugurtha, 
a few senators excepted, who were not so void of 
honour as to be corrupted by money. 1 he senate 
came to this resolution, that commissioners should 
be sent front JJotne, to divide the provinces equally 
upon the spot between the two brothers. 1 he 
reader will naturally suppose, that Jugurtha was not 
sparing of his treasure on this occasion : the divi¬ 
sion was made to bis advantage*; and yet a spe¬ 
cious appearance of equity was preserved. 

This first success o£ Juguf’tha augmented his cou¬ 
rage,‘and increased hiS boldness. Accordingly, he 
attacked his brother by open force ; and whilst the 
latter loses his time in sending deputations to the 
Romans, he jtorms several fortresses, carries 
on his conquests; and, after defeating Adher- 
bal*, besieges him in Cirtiia, the capital of his king¬ 
dom. During this interval,‘ambassadors arrived 
from Rome, with orders, in the name of the senate 
and people, totbe two kings, to lay down theirarms, 
and cease all hostilities. Jugurtha, after protesting 
that he would obey, with the most profound rever¬ 
ence and submission, the co«una«ds of the Roman 
people, added, that he did @ot believe it was their 
intention to hinder him fr»m defending his own life, 
against the treacherous Snares which his brother 
had laid for it. He concluded with saying, that 
he would s|pd ambassadors forthwith to Rome, to 
inform the senate of his conduct. By this vague 
answer he eluded their orders, and would not even 
permit the deputies to wait upon Adherbal. 

Though the latter was so closely blocked up in his 
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capital, he yet * found mdans to send to Rome, to 
implore the assistance of the Romans against his 
brother, who had besieged him live months, and in¬ 
tended to take away his life. Some senators were 
of opinion, that war ought to be proclaimed imme¬ 
diately against Jugurtha; but still his influence pre¬ 
vailed, and the Romans only ordered an embassy to 
be sent, composed of senators of the highest dis¬ 
tinction, among whom was /Einilius ScaurTis, a fac¬ 
tious man, who had a great ascendant over the no¬ 
bility, and concealed the blackest vices under the 
specious appearance of virtue. Jugurjhq, was ter¬ 
rified at first; but he again found ar>'opportunity 
to elude their demands, and accordingly sent them 
back without coming to any conclusion. Upon this, 
Adherbal, who had lost all hopes, surrendered 
upon condition of having his life spared; neverthe¬ 
less, he was immediately murthered with a great 
number of Numidians.’ • 

But though the greatest ‘part of the people at 
Rome were struck with horror at this news, Jugurc 
tha’s monev again obtained him defenders in the se¬ 
nate. However, C. Memmius, the.tribune of the 
people, an active man, and one who hated the no¬ 
bility, prevailed with the people, not to suffer so 
horrid a crime to go unpunished ; and, accordingly, 
war being proclaimed against Jugurthf, C'alpurnius 
Bestia the consul *vas appointed to carry it on. f He ^ g ^- 
was endued with excellent qualities, but they were a. Kom. 
all depraved and rendered useless by his avarice. es:>. 

Scaurus set out with him. They at first took seve-A ir. J.C. 

• . J no. 

* He chose two of the nimblest of those ntjp had followed 
him into Cirtha; and jdiese, inijured by the great rewards he 
promised them, and pitying his unhappy circumstances, un¬ 
dertook to pass through ihe enemy’s < amp, m the nitrht, to the 
neighbouring shme, and from thence to Rome. Ex us qui unit 
C'i) tam profugerant, duos maxune itupigros de'cpit ■ cos, multa 
pollicendo, ac nnsfrando cusvm mum, cemfirmat, uti per hostium 
mumtioncsnoctu udproximutntuare, dein Romampergereni . Sallust. 

t Multee bonaque urtes ammi et corporis erant, quus omnes aia- 
ritiu prapediebat. 

.VOL. ir. K . 
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ral towns; but Jugurtha’s bribes checked the pro¬ 
gress of these conquests; and Scaurus* himself, 
who till now had expressed the strongest animo¬ 
sity against this prince, could not resist ao power¬ 
ful an attack. A treaty was therefore concluded ; 
Jugurtha feigned to submit to tire Romans, and 
thirty elephants, some horses, with a very inconsi¬ 
derable sum of money, were delivered to the 
quseston 

But now the indignation of the people in general 
at Rome displayed itself in the strongest manner. 
Memmius the tribune inflamed them by his speeches. 
He caused (^assius, who was preetor, to be appoint¬ 
ed to attend Jugurtha ; and to engage him to come 
to Rome, under the guarantee ot the Romans, in 
order that an enquiry might be made in his pre¬ 
sence, who those persons were that had taken bribes. 
Accordingly Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. 
The sight of him raised theTmger of the people still 
higher; but a tribune having been bribed, he pro¬ 
longed the session, and at last dissolved it. A Nu- 
midian prince, grandson of Masiuissa, called Mas- 
siva, being at^that time in the city, was advised to 
solicit for Juguutha’s kingdom; which coming to 
the ears of the latter, ^caused him to be assassin¬ 
ated in‘the midst of Rome.* The murtherer was 
seized, and delivered up to the civil magistrate, and 
Jugurtha wax commanded to depart Italy. Upon 
leaving the city, he cast back his eyes several 
times towards it and said, “»Rome would sell itself 
“ could it meet w ith §. purqhusca; and were one to 
“ be found, it were inevitably ruined.”f 

And now* the war brake out anew. At first the 
indolence, or perhaps connivance, of Albinus the 
consul, made it go on very slowly; but aftenvards, 
when he returned to Rome to hold the public as- 

* Mngnitudine pecunite d bono honestoque in pravttm abslrac - 
tus cst. , r 

t Postquam RomS egressus cst, fertur strpe tacitus et i respiciens, 
postremo dixissc: Urbem ven»lem et mature perituram. ti emp- 
torem invenerit. 
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semblies,* the Roman army, by the unskilfulnes3 
of his brother Aulus, having marched into a defile 
from whence there was no getting out, surren¬ 
dered ignominiously to the enemy, who forced the 
Romans to submit to the ceremony of passing un¬ 
der the yoke, and made them engage to leave Nu- 
midia in ten days. • 

The reader will naturally imagine in what light 
so shameful a peace, concluded without tire autho¬ 
rity of the people, was consider ed at Rome. They 
could not flatter themselves with the hope of be¬ 
ing successful in this war, till the conduct of it 
was given to L. Metellus the consul. , .|To all the 
rest of the virtues which constitute the great cap¬ 
tain, he added a perfect disregard of wealth; a 
quality most essentially requisite against such an 
enemy as Jugurtlm, who hitherto had always been 
victorious, rather by money than his s\\prd. But 
the African monarch found Metellus as invincible 
in this, as in all other respects. He thereforeVvas 
forced to venture lii.s liie, and exert his utmost 
bravery, through the defect of an expedient which 
now began to fail him. Accordingly, he signalized 
himself in a surprising manner ; and shewed in this 
campaign, all that sould'be.expected from the cou¬ 
rage, abilities, and attention of an illustrious gene¬ 
ral, to whom despair adds new vigour, and sug¬ 
gests new lights: Jie was, however, unsuccessful, 
because opposed by a consul, who did not suffer 
the most inconsiderable error to escape him, nor 
ever let slip an opportunity qf taking advantage of 
the enemy. * • 

Jugurtha’s greatesfeonuern was, ho*v to secure 
himself from traitors.. From the time he had been 
told that Bomilcar, in whom he reposed the utmost 
confidence, had a. design upon his life, he enjoyed 


* For electing magistrates. Sat. 

t In Numidiam proficiscitur, magna spe civittm, cum propter 
ones bonus, turn maxime quod adversum diritias imictum unimum 
gerebat. 
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no peace. He did not believe himself safe any 
where; but all things, by day as well as by night, 
the citizen as well as the foreigner, were suspected 
bv him ; and the blackest terrors sat for ever brood- 
ins Qver his mind. He never got a wink ot sleep, 
except by stealth; and often changed his bed in a 
manner unbecoming his rank. Starting sometimes 
from his slumbers, he would snatch bis sword, and 
utter lotid cries ; so strongly was he haunted by 
fear, which almost drove him to frenzy. 

Marius was Metellns’s lieutenant. His bound¬ 
less amljUtipn induced him to cndeavoui to lessen 
his generally character secretly in the minds of his 
soldiers ; and becoming soon his professed enemy 
and slanderer, he at last, by the most grovelling 
and perfidious arts, prevailed so tar as to supplant 
Metellus, and get himself nominated in his room, 
to carry «pn the war against dugurtha. * With 
what strength of mind sofever Metellus might be 
cudtied on other occasions, he was totally dejected 
by this unforeseen blow, which even forced tears 
from his eyes, and compelled him to utter such ex¬ 
pressions as were altogether unworthy so great a 
inan. There was something very dark and vile in 
Marius’s conduct, thaUdisplayys ambition in its na¬ 
tive anti genuine colours, and shews that it extin¬ 
guishes, iu those who abandon themselves to it, all 
sense of honour and integrity., Metellus having 
anxiously endeavoured to avoid a man whose sight 
he could not hear, arrived,in Home, and was re¬ 
ceived there with universal acclamations. A tri¬ 
umph was decreed hint, <jnd the surname of Xu- 
Uiidjcus couferttid upoahim*. 

I thought it would be proj>cr to reserve for the 
Roman historv, a particular account of the events 
that happened in Africa, under Metellus and Ma¬ 
rius, all which are very circumstantially described 

* Quibua rebus supra bomtui utquc konestum percuhus, neque hi- 
i njmas tcnerc, neque mtidcran linpuum . vii e^reptus in alus at tt - 
bus, minis mollitrr icpntudincm pati. 
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by Sallust, in his admirable history of Jugurtha. I 
therefore hasten to the conclusion of this war. 

Jugurtha bein-j; greatly distressed in his affairs, 
had recourse to Bocchus king of Mauritania, whose 
daughter he had married. This country cxiaods 
from Numidia, as far as beyond the shores of the 
Mediterranean opposite to Spain.* The Roman 
name was scarce know n in^t, and the people were 
absolutely unknown to the Romans. Jugurtha in¬ 
sinuated to his father-in-law, that should he suffer 
Numidia to be conquered, his kingdom would 
doubtless be involved in its ruin ; especnaUy as the 
Romans, who were sworn enemies td'monarchy, 
seemed to have vowed the destruction of all the 
thrones in the universe. lie therefore prevailed 
with Bocchus to enter into a league with him ; and 

• • V - 1 

accordingly received, on different occasions, very 
considerable succours ltpm that king. 

This confederacy, which wqS cemented on either 
side by no other tie than that of interest, had never 
been strong; and a last defeat which Jugurtha met 
with, broke at once all the bands of it. Bocchus 
now meditated the dark design of delivering up his 
son-in-law to the Romans* l ; or this purpose he haff 
desired Marius to shrul hinf a trusty person.. Sylla, 
who was an officer of uncommon merit, and served 
under him as quiestor, was thought every u ay qua¬ 
lified for this negotiation. He was not afraid to 
put himself into the hands of the barbarian king; 
and accordingly set oift for his court. Being ar¬ 
rived, Bocchus, who, KBe .thh rest of his country¬ 
men, did not pride hiiqsdf on sincerity, and was for 
ever projecting new designs, debated within him¬ 
self, whether it would not be his interest to deli¬ 
ver up Sylla to Jugurtha. He was a long time 
fluctuating in this uncertainty, and conflicting with 
a contrariety ojjsentiments: and the sudden changes 
which displayed themselves in his countenance, 


* Now comprehending Fez, Morocco, &o. 
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in hi* air, and in his whole person, shewed evidently 
how strongly his mind was affected. At length, 
returning to his first design, he made his terms 
with Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha into his 
hands, who was sent immediately to Marius. 

* Sylla, says Plutarch,* acted, on this occasion, 
like a young man fired with a strong thirst of glory, 
the sweats of which he had just begun to taste. 
Instead of ascribing to the general under whom he 
fought all the honour of this event, as his duty re¬ 
quired, and which ought to be an inviolable maxim, 
he reserved the greatest part of it to himself, and 
had a ring iftade, which he always wore, wherein 
he was represented receiving Jugurtha from the 
hands of ilocchus ; and this ring he used ever after 
as his signet. But Marius was so highly exaspe¬ 
rated at this kind of insult, that he could never 
forgive him ; and this circumstance gave rise to the 
implacable hatred between these two Romans, 
which afterwards broke out with so much fury, and 
cost the republic so much blood. 

“ Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting 
such a spectacle to the Romans, as they could 
scarce believe they saw, when it passed before their 
Ant. J.C. eyes; J mean, Jugurth'a in chains ; that so formi- 
103 - dable an enemy, during whose life they had not 
dared to flatter themselves with the hopes of being 
able to put an end to this war*; so well was his 
courage sustained by stratagem and artifice, and 
his genius so fruitful in fihding new expedients, 
even when bis affair? werA mefst desperate. We 
are told, that Jugurtha ran .distracted, as he was 
walking in 'the triumph*; that after the ceremony 
was ended, he was thrown into prison; and that 
the lictors were so eager to seize his robe, that they 
rent it in several pieces, and tore away the tips of 
hkears, to get the rich jewels with w.hich they were 

* Plut. in vit. Marii. * Plut. ibid. 

* Ola afTi oo’tijf ysysu^eyo;, ovx. rytyxe fis- 

ro fjrjy^u. 0 .. Plut. Prsecept. reip. gerend. p. 806. 
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adorned. In this condition he was cast, quite 
naked, and in the utmost terrors, into a deep dun¬ 
geon, where he spent six days in struggling with 
hunger and the fear of death, retaining a strong 
desire of 1'fe to his last gasp; an end, continues Plu¬ 
tarch, worthy of his wicked deeds, Jugortha hav¬ 
ing been always of opinion, tha! the greatest crimes 
might be committed to satiate his ambition ; ingra¬ 
titude, perfidy, black treachery, and inhunfan bar¬ 
barity. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected so much ho¬ 
nour on polite literature and the sciences* that I 
could not, without impropriety, omit'him in the 
history of the family of Masinissa, to whom his fa¬ 
ther, who also was named Juba, was great grand¬ 
son, and grandson of Gulussa. The elder Juba 
signalized himself* in the war between Caesar and 
Pompey, by his inviolable attachment to the party 
of the latter. He slew himself after the battle of A. M. 
Thapsns, in which his forces and those of Scipio 3959 . 
were entirely defeated. Juba, his son, then a child, 
was delivered up to the conqueror, and was one of 
the most conspicuous ornaments of Ins triumph. It 
appears from history, that a noble education w^s 
bestowed upon Juba in Rome, where he imbibed 
such a variety of knowledge, as afterwards equalled 
him to the most learned among the Grecians. He 
did not leave that*city till he went to* take posses¬ 
sion of his father’s dominions. Augustus restored A. M. 
them to him, when by J the death of Mark Antony, A 39 1 J 4 ' nl 
the provinces of ttte empire were absolutely at his 7 /™’ 
disposal. Juba, by the. lenity of his government. Ant. J. C. 
gained the hearts of all his ■subjects ; who, out of a 30. 
grateful sense of the felicity they had enjoyed dur¬ 
ing his reign, ranked him in the number of their 
gods. Pausanias speaks of a statue which the Athe¬ 
nians erected in his honour. It was indeed just, 
that a city, w Jiich had been consecrated in all ages 
to the Muses, should give public testimonies of its 
esteem for a king who made so bright a figure 



among fee learned, f Stiida$ ascribes several works 
to this prince, of which only the fragments are bow 
extant He had written the history of Arabia; 
the antiquities of Assyria,'and those of the Ro¬ 
mani; the history of theatres, of painting and 
painters; of the nature and properties of different 
animals, of grammaV, and similar subjects; a cata¬ 
logue of all which is given in Abbe Sevin’s short 
dissertation on the life and works of the younger 
Juba, | whence I have extracted these few parti¬ 
culars, 

MnvodetyCaf, 

t Vol. IV, of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Let- 
tres, p, 457, 
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CHAP. I. 

THE FIRST ^EMPIRE OF THE ASSYRIANS. 

Sect. I. — Duration that Empire* 

THE Assyrian empire was undoubtedly one of the 
most powerful in the world. With respect to its 
duration, two opinions have chiefly prevailed. 
Some authors, as Ctesias, wh^se* opinion is fol¬ 
lowed by Justini givtf .it a duration of thirteen 
hundred years: others reduce it to five.hundred 
and twenty, of w hich number is Herodotus. The 
diminution, or jjrobably the mtermption of power, 
which happened in this vast empire, might possibly 
give occasion to this difference of opinions, and may 
perhaps serve irksome measure to reconcile them. 

The history of those*-early times is so obscure, the 
monuments which convey it down to^ts so contrary 
to each 6ther, and the systems of the * moderns upon 
that matter so different, that it is difficult to lay dpwn 

* They that are curious to make deeper researches hito this 
matter, may read M. 

Freret upon tfle Assyrian empire, iu thn of the Aca* 

demy ot Belles Lettres; for,the first, see Tome 3, and for the 
other. Tome 5; as also what Father Toumemine has Written 
opon this subject in hi* edition of Menochiu*. 
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any Opinion about it, as certain and incontestable. 
But where certainty is not to be had, I suppose a 
reasonable person will be satisfied with probability; 
and, in my opinion, ’a man can hardly be deceived, 
if he makes the Assyrian empire equal in antiquity 
with the city of Babylon, its capital. Now we learn 
from the holy Scripture, that this was built by Nim¬ 
rod, who certainly was a great conqueror, and in 
all probaBility the first and most ancient of all those 
who have ever aspired after that denomination. 

4 The Babylonians, as Callisthenes, a philosopher 
in Alexanders retinue, wrote to Aristotle, reckoned 
themselves" to-be at least of 1903 years standing, 
when that prince entered triumphant into Babylon; 
which makes their origin reach back to the year of 
the world 1771, that is to say, 115 years after the 
deluge. This computation comes within a few years 
of the time in which we suppose Nimrod to have 
founded that city. Indeed, this testimony of Cal- 
listherfes, as it does not agree with any other ac¬ 
counts of that matter, is not esteemed authentic by 
the learned; but the conformity we find between it 
and the holy Scriptures should make us regard it. 

Upon these grounds, I thipk we may allow Nim¬ 
rod to have been the founder of the first Assyrian 
empire, which subsisted with more or less extent 
ancf glory upwards of * 1450 years, from the time 
of Nimrod to that of Sardanapalus, the last king, 
that is to say, from the year of the world 1800 to 
the year 3257. • 

Nimrod.^/N imrod. He is the saqte with f Belus, who 
usoo' was afterwarcJs worshipped *as a god under that 
Ant. J. C. appellation. « 

220 k J He was the son of Chus', grandson of Ham, and 

* Porphyr. apud Simplic. in lib. ii.de codIo. • 

* Here I depart from the opinion of Archbishop Uaher, my 
ordinary guide, with respect to the duration of the Assyrian 
empire, which he supposes, with Herodotus, to Have lasted but 
520 yean; but the time when Nimrod lived and Sardanapalu* 
died I take from him. 

f Belus or Baal signifiet Lord. 
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great grandson of Noah. He was, says the Scrip¬ 
ture, a mighty hunter before the Lord.* In apply¬ 
ing himself to this laboriousand dangerous exercise, 
he had two things in view; the first was, to gain 
the people’s affection by delivering them frorp the 
fury and dread of wild beasts; the next was, to 
train up numbers of young people by this exercise 
of hunting to endure labour and hardship, to form 
them to the use of arms, to inure them to ti kind of 
discipline and obedience, that at a proper time, 
after they had been accustomed to his orders and 
seasoned in arms, he might make use,of t them for 
other purposes more serious than hunting. 

In ancient history w e find some footsteps remain¬ 
ing of this artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have 
confounded with Ninus, his son : for 'Diodorus has 
these words : “ Ninus, the most ancient of the As¬ 
syrian kings mentioned in history, performed 
“ great actions. Being naturally of a warlike dis- 
“ position, and ambitious of the glory that results 
“ from valour, he armed a considerable number of 
“ young men, that were brave and vigo/ous like him- 
“ self; trained them up a long time jn laborious^ex- 
“ ercises and hardshipsj and by Shat means accus- 
“ tomed them to bear the fatigues of war patiently, 
“ and to face dangers’w ith courage and intrepidity.” 

J What the same author adds, that N’ nusentere d 
into an alliance with the king of the Arabs, and 
joined forces w ith him, is a piece of ancient tradi¬ 
tion, which informs us, that the sonsofChus, and by 
consequence, the* brothers of Nimrod, all settled 
themselves in Arabia, along the Persian gulf, from 
Havilah to the Ocean; and lived near enough to their 
brother to lend him.succours, or to receive them 
from him. And what the same historian further says 
of Ninus, that he was the first king of the Assyri¬ 
ans, agrees exactly with what the Scripture says of 
Nimrod, that he began to be mighty upontkeearth; 
that is, he procured himself settlements, built cities, 
b Gen. x. 9. c Lib. ii. p. 90. * Ibid. 


& 
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Nimrod- subdued his neighbours, united different people un¬ 
der one and the same authority, by the band ot the 
same polity and the same laws, and formed them 
into one state; which, for those early times, was of 
a considerable extent, though bounded by the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris; and which, in succeeding 
ages, made new acquisitions by degrees, and at 
length extended its conquests very Jar. 

'The cvpit aI < irji "/ 1us I; modern, says the Scripture, 
xv a 6 Buhi/loii. Most of the profane historians ascribe 
the founding of Babylon to ^ Semiramis, others to 
Belus. It is evident, that both the one and the other 
are mistaken, if they speak of the first founder of 
that city; for it owes its beginning neither to Semi¬ 
ramis nor to Nimrod, but to the foolish vanity of 
those persons mentioned in Scripture/ who desired 
to build a tower and a city, that shbuld render their 
memory immortal. 

‘Josephus relates, upon the testimony of a Sibyl 
(who must have been'very ancient, and whose fic¬ 
tions cannot be imputed to the indiscreet zeal of any 
Christians), that the gods threw clown the tower by 
an impetuous wind, or a violent hurricane. Had 
this been the case, Nimrod's temerity must have 
been still greater, to rebuild ar city and a tower 
which Ood liimselt had overthVown with such marks 
of his displeasuie. But the Scripture says no such 
thing; and it r? very probable, the building remained 
in the condition it was, w hen God put an end to 
the work by the contusion ot» languages; and that 
the tower consecrated io Bolus, which is described 
by Herodotus/ w as this VeiJ' tower, which the sons 
ot men pretended to rai.se to the clouds. 

It is lurther probable, that this ridiculous design 
having been defeated by such an astonishing pro¬ 
digy, as none could be the author of but God him- 

' Gen. x. 10. f Gen. ,\i. 4. 

1 Hist. Jud. I. i. c. 4. h Lib i. c.181. 

* Semiramis earn condiderat, vel, ut plerique tradiderc. Beks, 
ct jus regia ostenduur. Q. Curt. lib. v. c. 1. 
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self, every body abandoned the place, which had Nimrod, 
given Him offence; and that Nimrod was the tirst 
who encompassed it afterwards with walls, settled 
therein his friends and confederates, and subdued 
those that lived round about it, beginning his em¬ 
pire in that place, but not confining it to so narrow 
a compass: Fuit prineipium regni cjus Babt/lon. 

The other cities, which the Scripture speaks of in the 
same place, were in the land of Sbinar, which was 
certainly the province of which Babylon became the 
metropolis. 

From this country he went into that which has 
the name of Assyria, and there built Nmufvch: ' I)c 
terra ilia egressus estAssur, it ccdifichvit A7 never. 

This is the sense in which many learned men un¬ 
derstand the word Assur, looking upon it as the 
name of a province, and not of the first man who 
possessed it; as if it were, egremes ext in Assur, in 
Assyrian. And this seems tya be the most natural 
construction, for many reasons not necessary «ti> be 
recited in this place. The country of Assyria is 
described, in one of the prophets, 1 ' by the particular 
character of being the land of Nimrod : Kl],ascent 
terrain Assur in gladio. et terrain ; Ximnul in htnecis 
ejuss et liberabit vb Asbui;, clan renerit in termm 
nostram. It deified its name from Assur the sou 
of Shem, who without doubt had settled himself 
aricTfamily therq, and was probably.driven out, or . 
brought under subjection, by the usurper Nimrod. 

This conqueror having possessed himsell of the 
provinces oi Asstjr, 1 diet not ravage them like a tv- 
rant, but filled them with aities, ami made himselfus 
much beloved bv hitpnew.subjects as lje was by his 
old ones; so that the historians, :;i who have not ex¬ 
amined into the bottom of this affair, have thought 
that he made use of the Assyrians to conquer the 
Babylonians. Among other cities, he built one moi e 
large and magnificent tlian the rest, uhicii be called 
Ngioeveh, from, the name pf his spa Ninus, in order 

1 Gen. x. 11. k Mic. v. Ct. 

* Gen. x. 11, l 1 .?. m Dmd. I. t n. p. 
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Nimrod, to immortalize his memory. The son, in his turn, 
out of veneration for his father, was willing that they 
who had served him as their king should adore him 
as their god, and induce other nations to render 
him the same worship. For it appears evident, 
..that‘Nimrod is the famous Belus of the Babyloni¬ 
ans, the first king whom the people deified for his 
great actions, and who shewed others the way to 
that sort of immortality which human acquire¬ 
ments are supposed capable of bestowing. 

I intend to speak of the mighty strength and great¬ 
ness of the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, under the 
kings to Svliom their building is ascribed by pro¬ 
fane authors,' because the Scripture says little or 
nothing on that subject. This silence of Scripture, 
so little satisfactory to our curiosity, may become an 
instructive lesson to our piety. The holy penman 
has placed N imrod and Abraham, as it were, in one 
view before us ; and seems to have put them so near 
together on purpose, that we should see an example 
in tlie former ot what is admired and coveted by 
men, and in the latter of what is acceptable and 
well-pleasing to God. * These two persons, so un¬ 
like one another, jire the tw o first and chief citizens 
of two different cities, bupt bn different motives, and 
witli different principles; the one, self-love, and 
a desire of temporal advantages, carried even to 
tlie contemning of the Deity ; the .other, the love of 
God, even to the contemning of one’s self. 

Is’inus. Ninos. I have already pbserved, that most of 
the profane authors look upon, him as the first 
founder ot tlie Assyrian.empire, and for that rea¬ 
son ascribe him a gre^tt pact of his father Nim¬ 
rod’s or Belus’s actions. 

Having a design to enlarge his conquests, the 
fust thing he did was to prepare troops and officers 
cajiable of promoting his designs. And having re- 

° Diod. 1. ii. p. 90—95. ‘ 

Fecerunt ciritates duos amoves duo : terrenam scilicet amortui 
ust i ue ad contemptum Dei; calet'em vend amor Dei usque ad con - 
ctmptum Oil. S.Aug. de Civ. Dei, lib. xiv. c . 28. 
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ceived powerful succours from the Arabians his Nimw. 
neighbours, he took the field, and in the space of 
seventeen years conquered a vast extent of country, 
from Egypt as far as India anti Bactriana, which ' 
he did not then venture to attack. 

At his return, before he entered upon any’new 
conquests, he conceived the design of immortalizing 
his name by the building of a city answerable to the 
greatness of his power; he called it Nineveh, and 
built it on the eastern banks of the * Tigris. Possi¬ 
ble he did no more than finish the work his father 
had begun. His design, says Diodorus, was to make 
Nineveh the largest and noblest city ig tfie world, 
and to put it out of the power of those that came 
after him ever to build or hope to build such an¬ 
other. Nor was lie deceived in his view; for never 
did any city come up to the greatness and magnifi¬ 
cence of this : it was one hundred and fifty stadia 
(or eighteen miles three quarters) in length, and 
ninety stadia (or eleven miles and one quarter) in 
breadth; and consequently was an oblong square. 

Its circumference was four hundred and eighty sta¬ 
dia, or sixty miles. For this reason we find it said 
in the prophet Jonah, ° That Nineveh teas an ex¬ 
ceeding great city, of th)'ee,day s' journey ; which Is 
to be understood of the whole circuit, or compass 
of the city.f The walls of it were a hundred feet 
high, and of so considerable a thickness, that three 
chariots might go abreast upon them with ease. 

They were fortified, agd adorned with fifteen hun¬ 
dred towers two hpndrfd feq,t high. 

After he had finished this prodigious work, he 
resumed his expedition against the Bactrians. His 

° Jon. iii. 3. • 

* Diodorus says it was on the bank of the Euphrates, and 
speaks of it as if it was so, in many places; but he is mistaken. 

f It is hard to believe that Diodorus does not speak of the 
extent of Ninevah with some exaggeration; therefore some 
learned men have reduced the stadium to little more than one 
half, and reckon fifteen of them to the Roman mile instead of 
eight, the usual computation. 
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army, according to the relation of Ctesias, consisted 
of seventeen hundred thousand foot, two hundred 
thousand horse, and about sixteen thousand chariots 
armed with scythes. Diodorus adds, that this ought 
not to appear incredible, since, not to mention the 
innumerable armies of Darius and Xerxes, the city 
of Syracuse alone, in the time of Dionysius the Ty¬ 
rant, furnished one hundred and twenty thousand 
foot, and twelve thousand horse, besides four hun¬ 
dred vessels well equipped and provided. And a 
little before Hannibal's time, Italy, including the ci¬ 
tizens and allies, was able to send* into the field near 
a millioiVoJ men. Ninus made himself master of a 
great number of cities, and at last laid siege to Bac- 
ti ia, the capital of the country. Here he would pro¬ 
bably have seen all his attempts miscarry, had it not 
been for the diligence and assistance of Semiramis, 
wile to one ot his chiel officers, a woman of an un¬ 
common courage, ayd peculiarly exempt from the 
weakness of her sex. • She was born at Ascalon, a 
city ot Syria. I think it needless to recite the ac¬ 
count Diodorus gives of her birth, and of the mira¬ 
culous manner of her being nursed and brought up 
by pigeons, sihey that historian himself looks°upon 
ir only as a fabulous stqryf luvas Semiramis that 
directed Ninus how to attack the citadel, and by her 
means he took it, and thus became master of the 
city, in which lie tound an immense treasure. The 
husband of Semiramis having killed himself, to pre¬ 
sent the effects ot the king^ threats and indigna¬ 
tion, who had conceived a violent passion'for his 
"ife, Ninus married her. ** 

Attei his.rctum to N yieveh, he had a son by her 
whom he called Ninyas. Not long after tins he 
died and left the queen th'e government of the 
kingdom. She, in honour of his memory, erected 
a magmheent monument, which remained a long 
time after the ruin of Nineveh. • 

p I find no appearance of truth in what some au- 
p Plutin Mor. p.753. 
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thors relate concerning the manner of Semiramis’s Ninun 
coming to the throne. According to them, having 
secured the chief men of the state, and attached 
them to her interest by her benefactions and pro¬ 
mises, she solicited the king with great importunity 
to put the sovereign power into her hands for the 
space of five days. He yielded to her entreaties, 
and all the provinces of the empire were command¬ 
ed to obey Semiramis. These orders were exe¬ 
cuted but too exactly for the unfortunate Ninus, 
who was put to deatli, either immediately, or after 
some years' imprisonment. 

Semiramis. ’This princess applied all her Srmira- 
thoughts to immortalize her name, and to cover the mi., 
meanness of her extraction by the greatness of her 
enterprises. She proposed to herself to surpass all 
her predecessors«in magnificence, and to that end 
she undertook the * building of the mighty Baby¬ 
lon, in which work she emplpyed two millions of 
men, which were collected out of all the provinces 
of her vast empire. Some of her successors en¬ 
deavoured to adorn that city with new works and 
embellishments. I shall here speak of them all 
together, in order to give the reader a more clear 
and distinct idea of that’stppendous city. 

The principal works which rendered Babylon so 
famous, are the w alls of the city ; the quavs and the 
bridge; the lake, .banks, and canals, Vnade for the 
draining of the river; the palaces, hanging gardens, 
and the temple ofBeluj; works of such a surprising 
magnificence, as jp scarce to be comprehended. 

Dr. Prideaux having treated this subject with great 
extent and learning, f have only to cofv/, or rather 
abridge him. 

a iDiod. 1. ii. p. 95. 

* We are not to wonder, if we find the founding of a city 
ascribed to different persons. It is common, even among the 
profane writers, to say. Such a prince budt such a city, whe¬ 
ther he was the person that first founded it, or that only em¬ 
bellished or enlarged it. 

vor,. n. 
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Semira- 
m is. 


I. The Walls. 

Y' Babylon stood on a large plain, in a very fat 
and rich soil. The walls were every way prodi¬ 
gious. They were fn thickness eighty-seven feet, in 
height three hundred and fifty, and in compass four 
hundred and eighty furlongs, which make sixty of 
«ur miles. These walls were drawn round the city 
in the form of an exact square, each side of w hich 
was onelmndred and twenty furlongs,* or fifteen 
miles, in length, and all built of large bricks ce¬ 
mented together with bitumen, a glutinous slime 
arising ojjt .of the earth in that country, which 
binds much "stronger and firmer than mortar, and 
soon grows much harder than the bricks or stones 
themselves which it cements together. 

/ These walls w ere surrounded on the outside wdth 
a vast ditch, full of water, and lined with bricks on 
both sides. r i he earth that was dug out of it made 
the bricks wherewith the walls were built; and 
therefore, from the vast height and breadth of the 
" alls may be inferred the greatness of the ditch. 

In every side of this great square were twenty-five 
gates, that is, a hundred in all, which w ere all made 
of.solid brass ; and hence \t is, that when God pro¬ 
mises to Cyrus the conquest of Babylon, he tells 
him, that he would break in pieces before him the 
gates of brass. Between every two of these gates 
were three towers, and four morti at the four cor¬ 
ners of this great square, and three between each 
ot these corners and the nex't gate on either side • 
every one of these towers \yas t6n feet higher than 
the walls. But this is to be understood only of those 
parts of the'wall where Ihere was need of towers 

From the twenty-five gates in each side of this 

' Herod. 1. i. c. 178, 180. D,od. 1. ii. p. 95 , 96 . Q. Curt. 
i- r. c. i. * i sa , x | v> 2 , 

* I relate things as I find them in the ancient authors, which 
fbean Prideaux has also done; but I cannot help believing that 
great abatements are to be made in what they rey as to tbe 
immense extent of Babylon and Nineveh ^ y 
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fTreat Square went twenty-five streets, in straight Semlra- 
lines to the gates, which were directly over-against mis - 
them, in the opposite side ; so that the whole num¬ 
ber of the streets was fifty, each fifteen miles long, 
whefeof twenty-five went one way, and twenty*five 
the other, directly crossingeach other at rightangles. 

Anri besides these, there were also four half streets,* 
which had houses only on one side, and tbewvall on 
tire other; these went round the four sides of the 
city next the walls, and were eacli of them two hun¬ 
dred feet broad ; the rest were about a hundred and 
fifty. By these streets thus crossing eaph other, 
the whole city was cut out into six hdndred and 
seventy-six squares, each of which was four furlongs 
and a half on every side, that is, two miles and a 
quarter in circumference. ' Round these squares, 
on every side towards the street, stood the houses 
(which were not contiguous, but had void spaces 
between them), all built three.br four stories bjgh, 
and beautified with all manner of ornaments towards 
the streets. The space within, in the middle of each 
square, was likewise all void ground, employed for 
yards, gardens, and other such uses ; so that Baby¬ 
lon was greater in appearance than’reality, near one 
half of the city being taken tfp in gardens and other 
cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius. 

II. Th» Quays and Bridge. 

u A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite cross 
the city, from the nortlf to the south side; on each 
side of the river wtfs a «pay, bnd a high wall built 
of brick and bitumen, pf«the same thickness as the 
w alls that went round the city. In these walls, over- 
against every street that led to the river, were gates 
of brass, and from them descents by steps to the 
. river, for the conveniency of the inhabitants, who 
used to pass ovgr from one side to the other in boats, 
having no-other way of crossing the river before the 

1 Qtirnt. Curt. 1. v. c. J. 

* Herod. 1. i. c. 180 & 186. Diod. 1. ii. p. 9ff. 

F 2 
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Semira- building of the bridge. The brazen gates were al- 
mi3> ways open in the daytime, and shut in the night.' 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other 
buildings, either in'beauty or magnificence; it was 
a * furlong in length, and thirty feet in breadth, 
built with wonderful art, to supply the defect of a 
foundation in the bottom of the river, which was 
all sandy. The arches were made of huge stones, 
fastened 1 together with chains of iron and melted 
lead. Before they began to build the bridge, they 
turned the course of the river, and laid its channel 
dry, having,another view in §o doing, besides that 
of laying'tfugfoundations rndfe commodiously, as I 
shall explain hereafter. And as every thing was 
prepared beforehand, both the bridge and the quays, 
which I have already described, were built in that 
interval. 

III. The Lake, Ditches, and Canals, made for the 
draining of the River. 

These works, objects of admiration for the skilful 
in all ages, were still more useful than magnificent. 
1 In the beginning of the summer, on the sun's 
melting the show on the mountains of Armenia, 
there arises a vast increas&of waters, which, running 
into the Euphrates in the mopths of June, July, and 
August, makes it overflow its banks, and occasions 
such anotber.inundation as the Nile does in Egypt. 
1 To prevent the damage which* both the city'and 
country received from these^inundations, at a very 
considerable distance above* the town two artificial 
canals were cut, which,turtied the course of these 
waters into file Tigris, befifra they reached Babylon. 
J And to secure the country yet more from the dan¬ 
ger of inundations, and to kfcep the river within its 

31 Strab. 1. xvi. p. 740. Plin. ]. v. c. 26. 

1 Abyd. ap. Eus. Praep. Evang. lib. ix. 

1 Abyd. ib. Herod. 1. i. c. 185. 

* Diodorus says this bridge was five furlongs in length, 
which can hardly be true, since the Euphrates was but ope 
turiong broad. Strab. 1. xvi, p. 738. 
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channel, they raised prodigious banks on Ijoth sides Semira- 
the river, built with brick cemented with bitumen, mis. 
which began at the head of the artificial canals, and 
extended below the city. 

To facilitate the making of these works, it was 
necessary to turn the course of the river, for which 
purpose, to the west of Babylon, was dug a pro¬ 
digious artificial lake, * forty miles square, one 
hundred and sixty in compass, and thirty-five feet 
deep, according to Herodotus, and seventy-five, 
according to Megasthenes. Into this lake was the 
whole river turned, by an artificial cahai'cut from 
the west side of it, till the whole work was finish¬ 
ed, when it was made to flow in its former chan¬ 
nel. But that the Euphrates, in the time of its 
increase, might pot overflow the city, through the 
gates on its sides, this lake, with the canal from the 
river, was still preserved. The water received into 
the lake at the time of these overflowings was .kept 
there all the year, as in a common reservoir, for the 
benefit of the country, to be let out by sluices, at 
convenient times for the watering of thelanHs be¬ 
low it. The lake, therefore, was^ecfually useful in 
defending the country from inundations, and mak¬ 
ing it fertile. I relate the wonders of Babylon as 
they are delivered down to us by the ancients; but 
there are some of them which are scarce to be com¬ 
prehended or believed, of which number is the vast 
extent of the lake which I have just described. 

Berosus, Megasthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by 
Josephus and Eusebius**make Nebuchadnezzar the 
author of most of these*w<jrks; but Herodotus as¬ 
cribes the bridge, the two quays of the river, and the 
lake, to Nitocris. the ‘daughter-in-law of that mon¬ 
arch. Perhaps Nitocris might finish what her 
father left imperfect at his death, on which account 
• 

* The author follows Herodotus, who makes it four hun¬ 
dred and twenty furlongs, or fifty-two miles square; but I 
choose to follow Dean Prideaux, who prefers the account oi 
Megasthenes. 
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Semira- th?kt historian might give her the honour of the 
mis. whole urftlertaking. 

IV. The Palaces, and Hanging Gardens. 

1 -\t the two ends of the bridge.were two palaces, 
which had a communication with each other by a 
vault, built under the channel of the river, at the 
time of its being dry. 1 he old palace, which stood 
on the etvst side of the river, was thirty furlpngs (or 
three miles and three quarters) in compass; near 
which stood the temple ot K< his, of which we shall 
soon speak.. The new palace, w hich stood on the 
west side'ofc.the river, opposite to the other, wa$ 
sixty furlongs (or seven miles and a half) in com¬ 
pass. It was surrounded with three walls, one " ith- 
in another, with considerable spaces betw een them, 
These walls, as also those of the other palace, were 
embellished with an infinite variety of sculptures, 
representing all kiads of animals, to the lile. 
Amdngst the rest was a curious hunting- piece, ip 
which Semiramis on horseback was throwing her 
javelin at a leopard, and her husband Ninus pierc¬ 
ing a lion. 

In this last palace, were the hanging gardens, 
so celebrated among tke Greeks. They contain¬ 
ed a square of four hundred feet on every side, 
and were carried up in the manner of several large 
terraces, one'above another, till the height equalled 
that of the walls of the city.’ The ascent was 
from terrace to terrace, by stairs ten feet wide. 
The whole pile was sustained by-vast arches, raised 
upon other arches, one £bui : e another, and strength¬ 
ened by a Mall, surrounding it on every side, of 
twenty-two feet in thickness. On the top of the 
arches were first laid large flat stones, sixteen feet 
long, and tour broad : over these was a layer of 
reeds, mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, upon 
which were two rows ot bricks, closely cemented 
a Diod. 1. ii. p. 96, 97. 

b Ibid.p. 98, 99. Strab.l.xvi. p,738. Quint.Curt.I. v, c. 1. 
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together with plaster. The whole was covered Semira- 
witb thick sheets of lead, upon which lay the mould mis. 
•of the garden. And all this floorage was contriv¬ 
ed to keep the moisture of the mould from run¬ 
ning away through the arches. The earthr laid 
hereon was so deep, that the greatest trees might 
hike root in it; and with such the terraces were 
covered, as well as with all other plants and flow¬ 
ers, that were proper to adorn a pleasure-garden. 

In the upper terrace there was an engine, or kind 
ot pump, by which water was drawn up out of the 
river, and from thence the whole garilcp was wa¬ 
tered. In the spaces between the several arches, 
upon which this whole structure rested, were large 
and magnificent apartments, that were very light, 
and had the advantage of a beautiful prospect. 

Amytis, the wile ot Nebuchadnezzar, having 
been bred in Media (for she was the daughter of 
Asturges, tire ki :g of that codntn) had been ipuch 
delighted with the mountains and woody parts of 
that country. And as she desired to have some¬ 
thing like it in Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, to gra¬ 
tify her, caused this prodigious edifice to be erect¬ 
ed : Diodorus gives much the sathe account of the 
matter, but without naming the persons. 

V. The Temple of Belli*. 

* Another of the great works at Babylon w r as the 
temple of Belus, ^hicl^ stood, as I have mentioned 
already, near the old pdlaee. It was most remark¬ 
able for a prodigious towar, that stood in the mid¬ 
dle of it. At the foundation, according to Herodo¬ 
tus, it was a square of a furlong on each sidv, that 
is, half a mile in the whole compass, and (accord¬ 
ing to Strabo) it was also a furlong in height. It 
consisted of ei^ht towers, built one above the other, 

c Beros. ap. Jos. cont. App. 1. i. c. 6. 
a Herod. 1. i. c. 181. Diod. k ii. p. 99. Strah- 1. sri. p.738. 
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Stmira- decreasing regularly to the top, for which reason 
m,s - Strabo calls the uhole a pyramid. It is not only 
asserted, but proved, that this tower much exceed¬ 
ed the greatest of the pyramids of Egypt in height. 
Therefore we have good reason to believe, as * Bo- 
chart asserts, that tiiis is the very same tower 
which was built there at the confusion of lan¬ 
guages . and the rather, because it is attested by 
several ."profane authors, that this tower was all 
built ot bricks and bitumen, as the Scriptures tell 
us the tower of Babel was. 1 be ascent to the top 
was by sjaifis on the outside round it; that is, per¬ 
haps, there- »vas an easv sloping ascent in the side 
of the outer wall, which, turning by very slow de¬ 
grees in a spiral line eight times round the tower 
from the bottom to the top, had the same appear¬ 
ance as it there had been eight towers placed upon 
one another. In these different stories were many 
large rooms, with arched roofs supported by pil¬ 
lars.* Over the whole, on the top of the tower, 
was an observatory, by the benefit of which the 
Babylonians became more expert in astronomy 
than all other nations, and made, in a short time, 
tlip great progress in it ascribed to them in history. 

But the chief use td which this tower was de¬ 
signed w as tiie worship ot the god Belus or Baal, as 
also that of several oilier deities; for which reason 
there was a multitude of chapt Is'in different parts 
of the tower. The riches ot this temple in statues, 
tables, censers, cups, and other sacred vessels, all 
ot massy gold, were i mi nervy*. Among other images, 
there w as one forty feet iiigb, w hich weighed a 
thousand Bhbylonish tufents. The Babylonish ta¬ 
lent, according to Pollux in his Onomasticon, con¬ 
tained seven thousand Attic drachmas, and conse¬ 
quently was a sixth part more than the Attic talent, 
which contains but six thousand drachmas. 

According to the calculation which Diodorus 
makes of the iiches contained in this temple, the 
* Phal. part. 1. 1. j. c. 9. 
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siim total amounts to six thousand three hundred Semira- 
Bahylonish talents of gold. mis. 

The sixth part of six thousand three hundred is 
one thousand and fifty; consequently six thousand 
three hundred Babylonish talents of gold are equi¬ 
valent to seven thousand three hundred and Titty 
Attic talents of gold. 

Now seven thousand three hundred and fifty Attic 
talents of silver are worth upwards of twojmillions 
and one hundred thousand pounds sterling. I he 
proportion between gold and silver among the an¬ 
cients we reckon as ten to one ; therefore seven thou¬ 
sand three hundred and fifty Attic tal^nft of gold 
amount to above one and twenty millions sterling. 

‘ This temple ^tood till the time of Xerxes ; but 
lie, on his return from his Grecian expedition, de¬ 
molished it entirely, alter having fiist plundered it 
of all its immense riches. Alexander, on his return 
to Babylon from his Indian .expedition, purposed 
to have rebuilt it; and in order thereto, sc* ten 
thousand men to work, to rid the place of its rub¬ 
bish ; but, alter they had laboured herein two 
months, Alexander died, and that put an end to 
the undertaking. . 

Such were the chief%vqrks which rendered Ba¬ 
bylon so famous; tire greater part of them are as¬ 
cribed by profane authors to Semiramis, to whose 
history it is now; time to return. 

1 When she had finished all these great under¬ 
takings, she thought fit to make a progress through 
the several parts,of her empire-; and, wherever she 
came, left monuments*of her magnificence by many 
noble structures which she erected, either for the 
conveuiency or ornament of her cities ; she was 
particularly careful to have water brought by aque¬ 
ducts to such places as wanted it, and to make the 
highways easy, by cutting through mountains, and 
filling up valleys. In the time of Diodorus, there 

f Herod. 1. i. c: 183. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 73£. Arrian. 1. vii. 
p. 'ISO. x Diod.l. ii. p. 100—108. 
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Semira- were still monuments to be &een in fneny places, 
w- with her name inscribed upon them. 

h The authority this queen had over ber people 
seems very extraordinary, since we find her preeence 
alone capable of appeasing a sedition. One day, as 
she'was dressing herself, word was brought ber of a 
tumult in the city. W hereupon she went out imme¬ 
diately, with her head half dressed, and did not re¬ 
turn til^the disturbance was entirely appeased. A 
statue was erected in remembrance of this action, 
representing her in that very attitude and undress, 
which had not hindered her from flying to her duty. 

Not satisfied with the vast extent of dominions 
left her by Ler husband, she enlarged them by the 
conquest of a great [tart of .Ethiopia. Whilst she 
was in that country, site hud the curiosity to visit 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, to enquire of the 
oracle how long she had to live. According to 
Diodorus, the answtyr she received was, that she 
should not die till her son Ninyas conspired against 
her, and that after her death one part of Asia would 
pay her divine honours. 

Her greatest and last ex pedition was againstlndia; 
on this occasion st;c raised an innumerable army out 
of «11 the provinces of her'empire, and appointed 
Bactra for the rendezvous. As the strength of the 
Indians consisted chiefly in their great number of 
elephants, she.caused a multitude*of camels to be 
accoutred in the form of elephants, in hopes of de¬ 
ceiving the enemy. It is said that Perseus long af¬ 
ter used the same stratagem .against the Romans; 
but neither of them succeeded in this artifice. The 
Indian king having notice ofhet approach, sentam- 
bassadors to ask her who she jvas, and with what 
right, having never received any injury from him, 
she came out of wantonness to attack his dominions; 
adding, that her boldness should soon meetwith the 
punishment it deserved. Tell your master (replied 
the queen) that in a little time I inyself will let him 
1 Vaf Max. lib. ix, c. 3, 
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kacuv who I aoi. She advanced immediately to- Semira. 
orwIs tlve *riv.er from which the country takes its mis. 
W c ; and having prepared a sufficient number of 
boats, she attempted to pass it with her army. Their 
passage was a long time disputed, but after a bloody 
battle she {rut her enemies to flight. Above a thou¬ 
sand of their boats were sunk, and above a hun¬ 
dred thousand of their men taken prisoners. En¬ 
couraged by this success, she advanced directly into 
the country, leaving sixty thousand men behind to 
guard the bridge of boats, which she had built over 
the river. This was just what the king desired, who 
tied on purpose to bring her to an en^aghment iq 
the heart of his country. As soon as he thought 
her far enough advanced, he faced about, and a se¬ 
cond engagement ensued, more bloody than the 
first. The counterfeit elephants could not long sus¬ 
tain the shock of the real ones: these routed her 
army, crushing whatever cauys in their way. Semi- 
ramis did all that lay in her power to rally and encou¬ 
rage her troops, but in vain. The kirn;, perceiving 
lier engaged in the light, advanced towards her, and 
wounded her in two places, but not mortally. The 
swiftness of her horse soon carried‘her beyond the 
reach of her enemies. As.her men crowded to the 
bridge, to repass the* river, great numbers-of them 
perished, through the disorder and contusion una¬ 
voidable on such occasions. W hen those that could 
save themselves were safely over, she destroyed the 
bridge, and by that means stopt the enemy; and the 
king likew ise, in tibedjence.to an oracle, had given 
orders to his troops n$t to pass the river, nor pur¬ 
sue Semira mis any hfrther. The queers having made 
an exchange of prispners at Buctra, returned to her 
own dominions with scarce one-third of her army, 
which(accordingtoCtesias)consisted of three million 
foot, and five hundred thousand horse, besides the 
camels and chariots armed tor war, of which she had 
a very considerable number. I have no doubt thattlns 
* I ml m. 
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account is highly exaggerated, or that there is some 
mistake in the numeral characters. She, and Alex¬ 
ander after her, were the only persons that ever ven¬ 
tured to carry the‘war beyond the river Indus. 

I must own, I am somewhat puzzled with a dif¬ 
ficulty which may be raised against the extraordi¬ 
nary things related of Ninus and Semiramis, as they 
do not seem to agree with the times so near the de¬ 
luge : >mean, such vast armies, such a numerous 
cavalry, so many chariots armed with scythes, and 
such immense treasures of gold and silver; all which 
seem to be.of a later date. The same thing may 
likewise be s$id of the magnificence of the buildings, 
ascribed to them. It is probable, the Greek histo¬ 
rians, who came so many ages afterwards, deceived 
by the similarity of names, by their ignorance in 
chronology, and the resemblance bf one event with 
another, may have ascribed such things to more an¬ 
cient princes, as belonged to those of a later date ; 
or limy have attributed a number of exploits and 
enterprises to one, which ought to be divided 
amongst a series of them, succeeding one another, 

Semiramis, some time after her return, discover- 
ed^that her son was plotting against her, and one of 
her principal officers had offered him his assist¬ 
ance. Slie then called to mind the oracle of Jupiter 
Amnion; and believing that her end approached, 
without inflicring any punishmerft on the officer, 
"’ho was taken into custody', she voluntarily abdi¬ 
cated the throne, put the government into the hands 
of her son, and withdrew from the sight of men, 
hoping speedily to have divine honours paid to her 
according to*the promise*of the oracle. And in¬ 
deed we are told, she was worshipped by the As¬ 
syrians, under the form of a dove. She lived sixty- 
two years, of which she reigned forty-two. 

There are in the 1 Memoirs of the .Academy of 
Belles Lettres two learned dissertations upon the 


Vol. III. p. 34-3, &c. 
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Assyrian empire, and particularly on the reign and Semira- 
actions of Semiramis. mis - 

What Justin* says of Semiramis, namely, that 
after her husband’s decease, not daring either to 
commit the government to her son, who rvas then 
too young, or openly to take it upon herself, 'she 
governed under the name and hahit of Ninyas; and 
that, after having reigned in that manner above 
forty years, falling passionately in love with her own 
son, she endeavoured to induce him to comply with 
her criminal desires, and was slain by him: all this, 

I say, is so void of all appearance of truth, that to 
go about to confute it would be but losfngtime. It 
must however be owned, that almost’all the au¬ 
thors, who have spoken of Semiramis, give us but 
a disadvantageous idea of her chastity. 

I do not know but that the glorious reign of this 
queen might partly induce 'Plato to maintain, in 
his Commonwealth, that woipen as well as men 
ought to be admitted into the management of pub¬ 
lic affairs, the conducting of armies, and the go¬ 
vernment of states ; and, by necessary consequence, 
ought to be trained up in tire same exercises as 
men, as well for the forming of, the body as the 
mind. Nor does he so'much as except those ex¬ 
ercises, wherein it was customary to fight stark 
naked, alleging 1 " that the virtue of the sex w ould 
be a sufficient covering for them. 

It is just matter of surprise to find a philosopher 
so judicious in othe^ respects, openly combating 
the most common and most natural maxims of mo¬ 
desty and decency, virtues which are the principal 
ornament of the female se$, and insisting so strongly 
upon a principle, sufficiently confuted by the con¬ 
stant practice of all ages, and of almost all nations 
in the world. 

II Aristotle, wiser in this than his master Plato, 

• 

* Lib. i. c. 2. 1 Lib. v. de Rep. p. 451—457. 

“ a’fs/ry drj) Ipallcvy 

a Ds cura rei fam. I. i. c. 3. 
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Semira- without doing the least injustice to the Coal rtferit 
mis. an d essential qualities ot the sex, has with greats 
judgment marked out the different ends, to which 
man and woman me ordained, from the different 
qualities of body and mind, wherewith they acre em- 
dowfcd bv the Author of nature, who has given the 
one strength of body and intrepidity of mirid to en¬ 
able him "to undergo the greatest hardships, and' 
face the*most imminent dangers; whilst the other, 
on the contrary, is of a weak and delicate consti¬ 
tution, accompanied with a natural softness and 
modest timidity, which render her more lit for a’ 
sedentary-life, and dispose her to keep within the 
precincts of the house, and to employ herself ini 
the concerns of prudent and industrious oecononiy'- 
* Xenophon is of the same opinion with Aristotle; 
and in order to set off the occupation of the wife, 
who confines herself within her house, agreeably 
compares her to the rpother-bee, commonly called 
the queen-bee, w ho alone governs and has the su¬ 
perintendence of the whole hive, w ho distributes all 
their employments, encourages their industry, pre¬ 
sides over the building of their little cells, takes 
cutc of the nourishment and subsistence ot her nu¬ 
merous family ; regulates tile quantity of honey ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose, and'at fixed and proper 
seasons sends abroad the new swarms in colonies, 
to ease and diaburthen the hive o$ its superfluous' 
inhabitants. He remarks, with Aristotle, the dif¬ 
ference of constitution and inelinations, designedly 
made by the Author of natqre between man and- 
woman, to point out to eacij of them their proper 
and peculiar effiees and fwnctibns. 

/ ThiB allotment, far from degrading or lessening 
v/the woman, is really for her advantage and honour, 
in confiding to her a kind of domestic empire and 1 
government, administered only by gentletifess, rea¬ 
son, equity, and good nature; and in giving her 
frequent occasions of concealing the most valuable 
* De admini»tr. dom. p, 839. 
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and excellent qualities under the inestimable veil Semira- 
of modesty and submission. For it must ingenu- niis - 
ousiy be owned, that at all times, and in all condi¬ 
tions, there haw been women, \vho by a real and 
solid merit have distinguished themselves above 
their sex ; as there have been innumerable instances 
of men, who by their defects have dishonoured 
theirs. But these are only particular cases, which 
form no rule, and which ought not to prevail 
against an establishment founded in nature, and 
prescribed by the Creator himself. 

11 Ninyas. This prince was in no respect like Ninyas. 
those from whom he received his birth-- and to 
whose throne he succeeded. Wholly ifitent upon 
hie pleasures, he kept himself shut up in his palace, 
and seldom shewed himself to his people. To keep 
them in their duty, he had always at Nineveh a 
certain number of regular troops, furnished every 
year from the several provinces of his empire, at 
the expiration of which term they were succeeded 
by the like number of other troops on the same con¬ 
ditions ; the king putting a commander at the head 
of them, on whose fidelity he could depend. He 
made use of this method, that the officers might 
not have time to gain the affections of the soldiers, 
and so form any conspiracies against him. 

His successors for thirty generations followed his 
example, and even surpassed him jn indolence. 

Their history is absolutely unknown, there remain¬ 
ing no footsteps of it. 

In Abraham’s time the Scripture speaks of Am- A. M. 
raphael, king of Slunar,' the country where Babylon 209 2- 
was situated, who with‘two other princes followed j 1 ;/'’ 
Ghedorlaomer, king of the Elamites, whose tribu¬ 
tary he probably was", in the war carried on by the 
latter against five kings of the land of Canaan. 

It was under the government of these inactive A. M. 
princes, that Sesostris, king of Egypt, extended his a ^j 3 ' c 
conquests,so far in the East. But as his power, was " 4 ' gj \ 

* Died. 1. ii. p. 108. 
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Kinyas. of a short duration, and not supported by his suc¬ 
cessors,-the Assyrian empire soon returned to its 
former state. 

A.M. * Plato, a curious observer of antiquities, makes 
2820 . t ) ie kingdom of Troy, in the time ot Priam, depen- 
' dent on the Assyrian empire. And Ctesias says, 
that Teutamus, the twentieth king alter Kinyas, sent 
a considerable body of troops to the assistance of 
the Trojans, under the conduct of Memnon, the son 
ofTithonus, at a time when the Assyrian empire had 
subsisted above a thousand years ; w hich agrees ex¬ 
actly with the time, wherein I have placed the foun¬ 
dation of. that empire. But the silence ot Homer 
concerning*!^ mighty a people, and one which must 
needs have been well known, renders thP fact ex¬ 
ceeding doubtful. And it must be on ned, that w hat- 
ever relates to the times ot the %neient history of 
the Assyrians, is attended with great difficulties, 
into which my plan does not permit me to enter. 
Kil. ' fuL. The Scripfure informs us, that Pul, king 
su'fs' Ass y™- being come into the land of Israel, had a 

Ant'j. c. thousand talents of silver given him b\ Menahem, 
771. king of the ten tribes, to engage him to lend him 
assistance, and secure him on bis throne. 

.This Pul is supposed to be the king of Nineveh, 
who relented, w ith all fiis people, at the preaching 
of Jonah. 

He is also .thought to be the father of Sardana- 
paius, the last king obthe Assyrians, called, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the eastern nations, Sardan- 
pul, that is to say, Sardan, tire son of Pul. 

SarJana- ‘ Sakda n a pa Lus.*T,his«J:>rince surpassed all his 
palus. predecessors^in effeminacy,'luxury, and cowardice. 
He never went out ot his palace, but spent all his 
time amongst a company of women, dressed and 
painted like them, and employed like them at the 
distaff. He placed all his happiness and glory in 
the possession of immense treasures, iri feastingand 

1 De Leg. 1. iii. p. 6S5. >2 Kings xv. 19. • Diod. 1. ii. 

p. 109—11.5. Athen. 1. xii. p. 529, 530. Just. 1. i. c. 3. 
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rioting, and indulging himself in all the most infa- Sardana- 
mous and criminal pleasures. He ordered two verses P alus - 
to be put upon his tomb, which imported, that he 
carried away with him all that he had eaten, and 
all the pleasures he had enjoyed, but left all the 
rest behind him. 

# Hite habeo quit edi, quaeque e.i aturata libido 

Huusit: at ilia jacent mult a et pi'itclara relict a. 

An epitaph, says Aristotle, fit for a hog. 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means 
to get into the palace, and having w ith his own eyes 
seen Sardanapalus in the midst ot his infamous se¬ 
raglio ; enraged at such a spectacle, and not able 
to endure that so many brave men should be sub¬ 
ject to a prince more soil and effeminate than the 
women themselves, immediately formed a conspi¬ 
racy against him! llelesis, governor of llabylon, 
and several others, entered into it. On the first 
rumour of this revolt, the king hid himself in the 
inmost part of his palace. Being obliged after¬ 
wards to take the field with some forces which he 
had assembled, he at first gained three successive 
victories over the enemy, but was afterwards over¬ 
come, and pursued to the gates of Nineveh; wherein 
he shut himself, in hopes thfi rebels would never be 
able to take a city so well fortified, and stored w ith 
provisions for a considerable time: the siege proved 
indeed of very gre&t length. It had been declared 
by an ancient oracle, that Nineveh could never be 
taken, unless the rivef became an enemy to the 
city. These worcte buoyed *up Sardanapalus, be¬ 
cause he looked upon* the thing as impossible. 

But when he saw that the Tigris, tty a violent 
inundation, had thrown down twenty! stadia of 

* Ke~v ty uj acre' etpayov, xai tret, xa't psr t^urro; 

Tigirv' JWfiov rd ot irtAAa xai oAfia irivrx AeA eterrai. 

Stud aliltd, inquiPAristoteles, in bovis, non in re^is sepulchre, in- 
senberes ? Hac habere se mortuum dicit, quae ne uivus quidem diu- 
‘ins hubtbat, qudm fruebatur. Cic. Tusc. Giuffist. lib. v. n. 101. 

t Two miles and a half. 
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Sardana- the city wall, and by that means opened a passage 
palus. to the enemy, he understood the meaning ot the 
A. M. oracle, and thought himself lost. He resolved, 
3257. however, to die in such a manner, as, according to 
Ant. J. 0. hi^opinion, should cover the infamv of his scanda- 
7i7 ' lous and effeminate life. He ordered a pile of wood 
to be made in his palace, and setting tire to it, burnt 
himself, his eunuchs, his women, and his treasures. 
Athenttus makes these treasures amount to a* thou¬ 
sand myriads of talents ot gold, and ten times as 
many ta lents of silver, which, without reckoning any 
thing elje, js a sum that exceeds all credibility. A 
myriad coni,tins ten thousand; and one single myriad 
of talents of silver is v.oitb thirty millions of French 
money, or about one million four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. A man is lost, if lie attempts to 
sum up the wholevalue ; which induces me to be¬ 
lieve, that Athcnteus must have very much exag¬ 
gerated in his computation; however, we may be 
ass A red, from his account, that the treasures were 
immensely great. 

1 Plutarch, in his second treatise, dedicated to the 
praise of Alexander the Great, wherein he examines 
in what the true*greutuess of princes consists, atter 
having shewn that it can arise from nothing but their 
own personal merit, confirms it by two very different 
examples, taken from the history of the Assyrians, in 
which we arcoiow engaged. Semii amis and Sardana- 
palus (says he) both governed the same kingdom ; 
both had the same people, the same extent of country, 
the same revenues, the same forces and number of 
troops; buttheyhadnotthasamedispositions, northc 
same view?. Semiramts, raising herself above her 
sex, built magnificent cities, equipped fleets, armed 
legions, subdued neighbouring nations, penetrated 
into Arabia and Ethiopia, and carried her victorious 
arms to the extremities of Asia, spreading conster¬ 
nation and terror every where. Whereas Sardana- 
palus, as if he had entirely renounced his sex, spent 

* Pag. 335 & 330. 

* About fourteen hundred millions sterling. 
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all his time in the heart of his palace, perpetually Sardana 
surrounded with a company of women, whose dress t 1a ' U8 - 
and even manners he had adopted, applying himself 
with them to the spindle and the’distalT, neither un¬ 
derstanding nor doing any other thing than spinning, 
eating and drinking, and wallowing in all manner of 
infamous pleasure. According! v, a statue was erected 
to him, after his death, which represented him in 
the postured a dancer, with an inscription upon it, 
in which he addressed himself to the spectator in 
these words: 'Eat, drink, and be mem/; evm/ thing 
else is nothing: an inscription \orv suitable to the 
epitaph he himself had ordered to be put upon his 
monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as 
almost all the profane, historians do ot the glory of 
conquerors. But* if we would make, a true judgment 
of things, was the unbounded ambition of that queen 
much less blameable, than thenlissolute effeminacy . 
of Sardanapalus : Which of the two vices did most 
mischief to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder that the Assyrian empire 
should fall under such a prince ; hot undoubtedly 
it was not til! after lmvivjg passed* through various 
augmentations, diminution^, and revolutions, com¬ 
mon to all states, even to the greatest, during the 
course of several ages. This empire had subsisted 
above 14.50 years’. 

Of the ruins of this vast empire were formed three 
considerable kingdom?; that of the Modes, which 
Arbaces, the principal h«;ad oftheconspiracy, restor¬ 
ed to its liberty ; that.of the Assyrians of Babylon, 
which was given to Belesis, governor 6f that city ; 
and that of the Assyrians of Nineveh, the first king 
whereof took the name of Ninus the younger. 

In order to understand the history of the second 
Assyrian empire, which is very obscure, and of 
which little is said by historians, it is proper, and 


1 “E wi, dtpcrfifix-ty v aAXa Si iSh. 
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even absolutely necessary, to compare what is said 
of.it by profane authors with what we are informed 
concerning it by holy Scripture; that by the help 
of that double ligh’t we may have the clearer idea 
of tfie two empires of Nineveh and Babylon, which 
for some time were separate and distinct, and after¬ 
wards united and confounded together. I shall 
first treat of this second Assyrian empire, and then 
return to the kingdom of the Modes. 


CHAP. II. 

The Second Assyrian Empire , both of Nineveh and 
Babylon. 

This second Assyrian empire continued two hun¬ 
dred and ten years, reckoning to the year in which 
Cyrus, who was become absolute master of the East 
by the death of his father Cambyses and his father- 
in-law Cyaxares, published the famous edict, where¬ 
by the Jews were permitted to return into their owm 
country, aftera seventy years’ captivity at Babylon. 

Kings »f Babylon. 

* Belesis. He is the same as Nabonassar, from 
whose reign began the famous astronomical epocha 
at Babylon, called from his name the JEra of Nabo¬ 
nassar. In the holy Scriptures he is called Baladan. 
He reigned but twelve years, gnd was succeeded 
by his son * . «* 

1 Meroi^ach-Ba laqa n.* This is the prince who 
sent ambassadors to king Hezekiah, to congratulate 
him on the recovery of his health, of which we shall 
speak hereafter. After him there reigned several 
other kings of Babylon/ with whose story we are 
entirely unacquainted. I shall thefefore proceed 
to the kings of Nineveh. 


2 Kings xx. 12. 


‘Ibid. r Can. Ptol. 
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Kings of Nineveh. 

Ti glath-Pileser. This is the name given by 
the holy Scripture to the king, who is supposed te> be 
the first that reigned at Nineveh, after the destruc¬ 
tion of the ancient Assyrian empire. He is called 
*Thilgamus, by /Elian. He is said to have taken the 
name of Ninus the younger, in order to honour and 
distinguish his reign by the name of so ancient and 
illustrious a prince. 

2 Ahaz, king of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety 
could not be reclaimed, either by the divine tavours 
or chastisements, finding himself attacked at the 
same time by the kings of Syria and Israel, robbed 
the temple of part ot its gold and silver, and sent 
it to Tiglath-Pifeser, to purchase his assistance; 
promising him besides to become his vassal, and to 
pay him tribute. The king bf Assyria finding so 
favourable an opportunity of adding Syria ancl Pa¬ 
lestine to his empire, readily accepted the proposal. 
Advancing that way with a numerous army, he beat 
Rezin, took Damascus, and put on end to the 
kingdom erected there by the Syfians, as God had 
foretold by his prophets Isaiah b and Amos* From 
thence he marched against Pekah, and took all that 
belonged to the kingdom of Israel beyond Jordan, 
as well as all Galilee. But he made Ahaz pay 
very dear for his protection, still exacting of him 
such exorbitant sums bf money, that for the pay¬ 
ment of them lie Vas'obli^gdd not only to exhaust 
his own treasures, butt® take all the gold and silver 
of the temple. Thus this alliance served only to 
drain the kingdom of Judah, and to bring into its 
neighbourhood the pow erful kings of Nineveh ; who 
* afterwards became so many instruments in the 
hand of God for the chastisement of his people. 


Tiglath- 
Pfleser. 
A. M. 
3257, 
Ant. J. C. 
74-7. 


1 Lib. xii. hist, anira. c. 21. Castor apud Euseb. Chron. p. 
■L'. a 2 Kings xvi. 7, &c. b Is. vui. 4. Ain. i. 5. 
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b Shalmanezeie Sabucus, the Ethiopian, 
whom the Scripture calls So, having made himself 
master of Egypt, Hoshea, king ol Samaria, entered 
into an alliance with him, hoping by that means to 
shake oil' the Assyrian yoke. To this end he with- 
clrew from his dependence upon Shalmanezer, re¬ 
fusing to pav him any further tribute, or make him 
the usual presents. 

Shalmanezer, to punish him for his presumption, 
marched against him uith a pcwcrlul army ; anti 
after having subdued till the plain country, shut him 
up in Samaria, where he kept him closely besieged 
for three-years; at the end of w hich lie took the 
city, loaded lJosheu with chains, and threw him into 
prison for the rest of his days; cariied away the 
people captive, and planted them in Ilalah ami Ila- 
bor, cities of the Medes. And thus was the king¬ 
dom of Israel, or of the ten tribes, destroyed, as God 
had often threalened.by his prophets. This kingdom, 
from the time of its separation from that ot Judah, 
lasted about two hundred and fifty years. 

c It was at this time that Tobit, w ith Anna his w ife, 
and his son Tobias, was carried captiv e into Assyria, 
where he became one of the principal officers of 
kfhg Shalmanezer. . 

Shaltnanczer died, after having reigned fourteen 
years, and was succeeded by his son 

d Sennacherib. lie is alse called Sargon in 
Scripture. 

As soon as this prince wa« settled on the throne, 
he renewed the demand of. the tribute exacted by 
his father from Ilezekiah. ’Upon his relusal he de¬ 
clared w ar against him, and elite red into Judea with 
a mighty army. Ilezekiah, grieved to see his king¬ 
dom pillaged, sent ambassadors to him, to desire 
peace upon any terms he would prescribe. Senna¬ 
cherib, seemingly mollified, entered into treaty with 
him, and demanded a very great sum of gold and 

k 2 Kings xvii. c Tob. c. i. 

d Is. xx. ]. 2 Kings c. xCvni. and xix. 
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silver. The holy king exhausted both the treasures Senna- 
of the temple, and his own coffers, to pay it. The clienb - 
Assyrian, regarding neither thesanetion of oaths nor 
treaties, still continued the war, and pushed on his 
conquests more vigorously than ever. Nothing was 
able to withstand his power, and of all the strong 
places of Judah, none remained untaken but Jeru¬ 
salem, which was likewise reduced to the utmost 
extremity. c At this very juncture Sennacherib was 
informed, that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, who had 
joined his forces with those of the king of Egypt, 
was coming up to succour the besieged city. Now 
it was contrary to the express command-‘of God, 
as well as the remonstrances of Isaiah and Ileze- 
kiah, that the chief men at Jerusalem had required 
any foreign assistance. The Assyrian prince 
inarched immediately to meet the approaching 
enemy, after having written a letter to Ilezckiab, 
full of blasphemy against the,God of Israel, whom 
he insolently boasted he would speedily vanquitJi, as 
he had done all the gods of the other nations round 
about him. In short, he discomfited the /Egyptians, 
and pursued them even into their own country, 
which he ravaged, and returned lpxfen with spoil. 

f It was probably during Sennacherib's absence,, 
which was pretty long, or at least some little time 
before, that Hezekiah fell sick, and was cured in a 
miraculous manner; and that (as a •sign of God’s 
fulfilling the promise he had made him of curing 
him so perfectly, that, within three days he should 
be able to go to tli£ temple),.the shadow of the sun 
went ten degrees backw ards upon the dial of the 
palace. Merodach-Bhladan, king of Biibylon, being 
informed of the miraculous cure of king Hezekiah, 
sent ambassadors to him with letters and presents, 
to congratulate him upon that occasion, and to ac¬ 
quaint themselves with the miracle that had hap¬ 
pened in the*land at this juncture, with respect to 

e 2 Kings xix. 9. f 2 Kings xx. 2 Chron. xxxii. 24-—31. 
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Senna- the sun’s retrogradation ten degrees. Hezekiah was 
cherib, extremely sensible ol the honour done him by that 
prince, and very forward to shew his ambassadors 
the riches and treasures he possessed, and to let them 
see the whole magnificence of his palace. Humanly 
speaking, there was nothing in tins proceeding but 
what was allowable and commendable; but in the 
eyes of the supreme Judge, which are infinitely 
more piercing and delicate than ours, this action 
discovered n lurking pride, and secret vanity, with 
which his righteousness was offended. Accordingly, 
lie instantly informed the king by his prophet Isaiah, 
that the'-riches and treasures which he had been 
shewing to those ambassadors with so much osten¬ 
tation, should one day be transported to Babylon ; 
and that his children should be carried thither, to 
become servants in the palace of that monarch. 
This was then utterly improbable; for Babylon, at 
the time ue are speaking of, was in friendship and 
alliance with Jerusalem, as appears by her having 
sent ambassadors thither: nor did Jerusalem then 
seem to have any thing to fear, but from Nineveh ; 
whose power \vas at that time formidable, and who 
had entirely declared against her. But the fortune 
oBthose two cities was to thange, and the word of 
(iod was literally accomplished. 

E But to return to Sennacherib. After he had ra¬ 
vaged Egypt, aind taken a vast number of prisoners, 
he came back with his victorious army, encamped 
bciorc Jerusalem, and besieged it anew. The city 
seemed to be inevitably lojt: w. was without re¬ 
source, and without hoiie, f]om the hands of men; 
but had a powerful protestor In Heaven, whose jea¬ 
lous ears had heard the impious blasphemies uttered 
bv the king of Nineveh against His sacred name. In 
one single night a hundred and eighty-five thou¬ 
sand men of his army perished by the sword of the 
destroying angel. After so terrible a blow this pre- 


2 Kings xix. 35 —37. 
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tended king of kings (for so he called himself), this Senna- 
triumpher over nations, and conqueror even of gods, chenh - 
was obliged to return to his own country with the 
miserable remnant of his army, covered with shame 
and confusion : nor did he survive his defeat more 
than a few months, only to make a kind of open con¬ 
fession of his crime to God, whose supreme majesy 
he had presumed to insult, and who now, to use the 
Scripture terms, having a ring into his nose, and 
a bridle into his mouth, as a wild beast, made him 
return in that humbled, afflicted condition, through 
those very countries, which a little before had be¬ 
held him so haughty and imperious. . • 

Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his 
disgrace, he treated his subjects in the most cruel 
and tyrannical manner. h The effects of his fury fell 
more heavily updn the Je ws and Israelites, of whom 
he caused great numbers to be massacred every day, 
ordering their bodies to be leftex posed in the streets, 
and suffering no man to give them burial. ToCit, to 
avoid his cruelty, was obliged to conceal himself for 
some time, and suffer all his effects to be confiscated. 

In short, the king's savage temper rendered him so 
insupportable to his own family, that his two eldest 
sons conspired against him, and 1 killed him in the 
temple, in the presence of his god Nisroch, as he lay 
prostrate before him. Rut these two princes, being 
obliged after this* parricide to fly into Armenia, left 
the kingdom to Esartmddon, their youngest brother. 

“Esakh addon. Wehavealreadyobserved,thatEsarhad. 
after MerodachUaladjan there was a succession of 
kings at Babylon, of wlioiVi history has transmitted ^29^. 
nothing but the names. The royal fairfiiy becoming Ant. J. C. 
extinct, there was an eight years’ interregnum, full 71f) - 
of troubles and commotions. Esarbaddon, taking 
advantage of this juncture, made himself master of 
Babylon, ancj annexing it to his former dominions, 
reigned over the two united empires thirteen years. 

h Tobit i. IS— 21 . 1 2 Kings xix. 37. k Can. Ptol. 
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Esarhad- After having re-united to the Assyrian empire 
don, Syria and Palestine, which had been rent from it in 
the preceding reign, he entered the land of Israel, 
where he took captive as many as were left there, 
and .carried them into Assyria, except an inconsi¬ 
derable number that escaped his pursuit. But 
that the country might not become a desert, he sent 
colonies of idolatrous people, taken out of .the 
countries beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the 
cities of Samaria. 1 The prediction of Isaiah was 
then fulfilled ; within threescore and Jive years shall 
Ephraim hejn'oken , that it he no more a people. 
This was Vxaptly the space of time which elapsed 
between the prediction and the e\ent: and the peo¬ 
ple of Israel did tli(gn truly cease to be a visible na¬ 
tion, what was lett ol them being altogether mixed 
and confounded with other nation.?. 

m 1 his prince, having possessed himself of the 
land of Israel, sent seme of bis gt nerals with part 
of liisfarmy into Judea, to reduce that country like¬ 
wise under his subjection. These generals defeat¬ 
ed Manasseh, and having’ taken him prisoner, 
brought him to Jssarlmddon, who put him in chains, 
and carried him with him to Babylon. But Ma¬ 
nasseh, having afterwards" appeased the wrath of 
God by*a sincere and lively fcpentance, obtained 
his liberty, and returned to Jerusalem. 

" Meantimethe colonies, that had been sent into 
Samaria, in the room of its ancient inhabitants, were 
grievously infested w ith lions.* The king of Babylon 
being told that the cause of tjais aalamity was their 
not worshipping the God t>f£he country, ordered an 
Israelitish priest to be sent to them, from among the 
captives brought from that country, to teach them 
the worship of the God of Israel. But these idol¬ 
aters did no more than admit the true God amongst 
their ancient divinities, and worshipped him jointly 
with their false deities. This corrupt worship_££iiT 

1 Is. vii. 8. m 2 Chron. xxxiii. II, 13. 

* 2 Kings xvii. 25—41. 
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tinued afterwards, and was the primary source of the Esarhad- 
aversion entertained by the Jews against the Sama- don. 
ritans. 

Esarliaddon, after a prosperous reign of thirty- 
nine years over the Assyrians, and thirteen ovev the 
Babylonians, was succeeded by his son 

Saosduch inus. This prince is called in Scrip- Saosdu- 
ture Nabuchodonosor, which name was common to * A 
the kings of Babylon. To distinguish this from the 333,5." 
others, he is called Nabuchodonosor the First. Ant. J. 0. 

“Tobitwas still aliveatthis time,and dweltamong fjh “- 
other captives at Nineveh. Perceiving Ids end ap¬ 
proaching, he foretold to his children tjie sudden de¬ 
struction of that city ; of w hich at that time there 
was not the least appearance.* .lie advised them to 
quit the city, before its ruin came on, and to depart 
as soon as they “had buried him and his wife. 

The ruin of Nineveh is at hand , says the good old 
man, abide no longer here, Jon I perceive the zcicked- 
ness of the dtp will occasion its destruction. These 
last words are very remarkable, the wickedness of the 
dtp will occasion its destruction. Men will he apt 
to impute the ruin of Nineveh to apy other reason, 
but we are taught by the Holy Ghost, that her un¬ 
righteousness was the true cause of it, as it w ill be 
with other states thaf imitate her crimes. 

p Nabuchodonosor defeated the kingofthe Medes, 
in a pitched battle, fought the twelfth year of his 
reign, upon the plain of Uagau, took Ecbataua, the 
capital of his kingdom, anti returned triumphant to 
Nineveh. When we come to treat of the history of 
the Medes, we shall give h more particular account 
of this victory. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that 
Bethulia was besieged by Holofernes, one of Na- 
buchodonosor’s generals ; and that the famous en¬ 
terprise ot Jyditb was accomplished. 

11 Sakacus, otherwise called Chynaladanus. Sai-acus. 
This prince succeeded Saosduchinus ; and having ^Al. 
rendered himself contemptible to his subjects, by his ^ nl 
* Tobit xiv. 5—13. f Judith i.*5, 6, 1 Alex. Polyhist. 0 is. 
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Saracus. effeminacy, and the little care he took of his domi¬ 
nions, Nabopolassar, a Babylonian by birth, and 
general of his army, usurped that part of the Assy¬ 
rian empire, and reigned over it one and twenty years. 
^Yass'ar''* Nabopolassar. This prince, the better to 
A, ivi. ’ maintain his usurped sovereignty, made an alliance 
3373. with Cyaxares, king of the Medes. With their 
Ant. J. C. joint forces they besieged and took Nineveh, killed 
b2b ' Saracus, and utterly destroyed that great city. 
We shall speak more largely of this great event, 
when we come to the history of the Medes. From 
this time for.wards the city of Babylon became the 
only capithl.gf the Assyrian empire. 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having destroy¬ 
ed Nineveh, becany so formidable, that they drew 
upon themselves the jealousy of all their neighbours, 
Necho, king of Egypt, was so alarmed at their 
power, that to stop their progress he marched to¬ 
wards the Euphrates.at the head of a powerful ar¬ 
my, atid made several considerable conquests. See 
the history ofthe Egyptians r for what relates to this 
expedition, and the consequences that attended it. 

* Nabopolassar finding, that after the taking of 
Carchemish by Necho, all Syria and Palestine bad 
revolted from him, and i*ei£her his age nor infirmi¬ 
ties permitting him to go in person to recover them, 
lie made his son Nabuchodonosor partner with him 
in the empire, find sent him with an army to reduce 
those countries to their iormer subjection. 

A-M- From this time the Jews begin to reckon the years 
Ant. J.C. Nabuchodonosor, viz. frojn tire end of the third 
ooo. year ot Jehoiakim, king ofJydah, or rather from the 
beginning ot the fourth. But fhe Babylonians com¬ 
pute the reign of this prince only from the death of 
his father, which happened two years later. 

Nabucho- J Nabuchodonosor II. This prince defeated 
eor"]! ^" ec * l0 s arm y> Hear the Euphrates, and retook Car¬ 
chemish. From thence he marched towards Syria 

1 Vol. I. 

! Beros. apud Joseph. Antiq. 1, x. c. 1 1. & con. Ap. 1. i. 

1 Jer. xlvi. 2. • 2 KingMKxiv. 7, 
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and Palestine, and re-united those provinces to his Nafmcho- 
dominions. donosor. 

“ He likewise entered Judea, besieged Jerusalem, 
and took it: he caused Jehoiakim to be put in chains, 
with a design to have him carried to Babylon;'but 
being moved with his repentance and affliction, he 
Restored him to the throne. Great numbers of the 
Jews, and, among the rest, some children of the 
royal family, were carried captive to Babylon, whi¬ 
ther all the treasures of the king’s palace, and a part 
of the sacred vessels of the temple, were likewise 
transported. Thus was the judgment wjiich God 
had denounced by the prophet Isaiah to king He- 
zekiah accomplished. From this famous epocha, 
which was the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of J u- 
dah, we are to date the captivity of the Jews at Ba¬ 
bylon, so often foretold by Jeremiah. Daniel, then 
but * twelve years old, was carried captive among 
the rest; and Ezekiel some tilne afterwards. # 

* Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim 
died Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, after having 
reigned one and twenty years. As soon as his son 
Nabuchodonosor had news of his death, he set out 
with all expedition for Babylon, taking the nearest 
way through the desert, attended only with a small 
retinue, leaving the bulk of his army with his gene¬ 
rals, to be conducted to Babylon with the captives 
and spoils. On fiis arrival, he received the govern¬ 
ment from the hands of those that had carefully pre¬ 
served it for him, and’so succeeded to all the domi¬ 
nions of his fathef, winch comprehended Chaldea, 

Assyria, Arabia, Syria,'“and Palestine, over which, 
according to Ptolemy, he reigned forty-three years. 

r In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, A. M. 
at which he was greatly terrified, though he could not A ^ I- C 
* call it again to mind. He thereupon consulted the 
wise men ancVsoothsayers of his kingdom, requiring 

* Dan. i. 1—7. 2 Chron. xx.xvi. 6,7. 1 Can. Ptol. Beros 

apud Joseph. Anliq. I. x. c. I I. & con. Ap. 1. x. J Dan. c. ii. 

* Some injagine him to have been eighteen years of age at 
•his time. 
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Nabucho- of them to make known to him the substance of his 
donoM>i. cireana. They all answered, that it was beyond the 
reach of their art to discover it; and that the utmost 
they could do, was to give the interpretation of his 
dream, when he had made it known to them. As ab¬ 
solute princes are not accustomed tomeet with oppo¬ 
sition, but will be obeyed in all things, Nabuchodond- 
sor, imagining they dealt insincerely with him, fell 
into a violent rage, and condemned them all to die. 
Now Daniel and his three companions were includ¬ 
ed in the sentence, as being ranked among the wise 
men. But Darnel, having first invoked his God, de¬ 
sired to be iiTtvoduccd to the king, to whom he reveal¬ 
ed the whole substance of his dream. “ The thing 
“ thou san est (says he to him) was an image of an 
“ enormous size, and a terrible countenance. The 
“ head thereof was of gold, the breast and arms of 
“ silver, the belly and thighs of brass, and the feet 
“ pa^t of iron and part of clav. And as the king was 
“ attentively looking upon that vision, behold a stone 
“ was cut out of a mountain without hands, and the 
“ stone smote the image upon his feet, and brake 
“ them to pieces; the whole image was ground as 
“ small as dust, and the stone became a great moun- 
“ tain, and filled the whole efirth.” When Daniel 
had related the dream, he gave the king likewise 
the interpretation thereof, shewing him how it sig¬ 
nified the three great empires, which were to suc¬ 
ceed that of the Assyrians, namely, the Persian, the 
Grecian, and the Roman, or (according to some), 
that of the successors yrf.‘Alexander the Great. 
“ After these kingdoms (continued Daniel) shall the 
“ God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall ne- 
“ ver be destroyed ; and this kingdom shall not be 
“ left to other people, but shall break in pieces and 
“ consume all these kingdoms, and shall stand for 
<f ever.” By which Daniel plainly foretold the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. The king, ravished with 
admiration and astonishment, after having acknow¬ 
ledged and lcgudly declared, that the God of the Is¬ 
raelites w'as truly the God of gods, advanced Da- 
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niel to the highest offices in the kingdom, made him NabucKo- 
chiet of the governors over all the wise men, ruler 'hnosor. 
of the whole province of Babylon, and one of the 
principal lords of the council, that alw ays attended 
the court. His three friends were also promoted 
to honours and dignities. 

b At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king 
of Babylon, whose generals, that were still in Judea, 
marched against him, and committed all kinds of 
hostilities upon his country. He slept with his fa¬ 
thers, is all the Scripture says of his death. Jere¬ 
miah had prophesied, that he should wither be re¬ 
gretted nor lamented ; but should he buried with the 
burial of an ass, drawn and east forth beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem: this was no doubt fulfilled, 
though it is not known in what manner. 

* Jecbonias succeeded both to the throne and ini¬ 
quity of his father. Nabuchodonosor’s lieutenants 
continuing the blockade of Jerusalem, in .three 
months’ time he himself came at the bead of bis 
army, and made himself master of the city. He 
plundered both the temple and the king's palace of 
all their treasures, and sent them away to Babylon, 
together with all thegoltjen vessel 5 remaining, which 
Solomon had made tor thfe use of the temple : he 
carried away likewise a vast number of captives, 
amongst whom was king Jecbonias, [lis mother, his 
wives, with all the chief officers and great men of 
his kingdom. In the room of Jecbonias, he set 
upon the throne his* uncle Mattaniah, who was 
Otherwise called Zedehjah. * 

* This prince had ijs little religion and prosperity 
as his forefathers. Having made an alliance with 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the oath of fide¬ 
lity he had taken to the king of Babylon. The latter 
soon chastised him for it, and immediately laid siege 
to Jerusalem. The king of Egypt’s arrival at the 
head ot an army gave the besieged a gleam ot hoj>e; 
b 2 Kings xxxv. 1, 2. c 2 Kings xxiv. 17—20. and xxv. 1—10. 

rtl. Jehoiakim. 2 Kings xxiv. 6—18. 
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Nabucho- but their joy was very short-lived ; the Egyptians 
donosor. were defeated, and the conqueror returned against 
Jerusalem, and renewed the siege, which lasted near 
A. !\i. a twelvemonth. At last the city was taken by storm, 
34 - 15 . ancha terrible slaughter ensued. Zedekiah’s two 
Ant. J. <_'. sons were, by Nabuchodonosor’s orders, killed be- 
5Sl) ’ fore their father’s face, with all the nobles and prin¬ 
cipal men of Judah. Zedekiah himself had both his 
eyes put out, was loaded with fetters, and carried 
to Babylon, where he was confined in prison as long 
as he lived. The city and temple were pillaged and 
burnt, and all their fortifications demolished. 

UponNabuchodonosor’s return to Babylon, after 
his successful war against Judea, he ordered a gold¬ 
en statue to be made, sixty * cubits high, assembled 
all the great men of the kingdom to celebrate the 
dedication of it, and commanded all his subjects to 
worship it, threatening to cast those that should 
refuse into the midst of a burning fiery furnace. 
Upon this occasion it was that the three young He¬ 
brews, Ananias, Missel, and Azarias, who with an 
invincible courage refused to comply with the king’s 
impious ordinance, were preserved after a miracu¬ 
lous manner in the midst of the flames. The king, 
hiinscllyi witness ot this astonishing miracle, pub¬ 
lished an edict, w hereby all persons whatsoever were 
forbidden, upon pain of death, to speak any thing 
amiss against the God of Ananias,'Misael, and Aza¬ 
rias. He likew ise promoted these three young men 
to the highest honours and employments. 

Nabuchodonosor, in the^jtwenty-first year of his 
reign, and the fourth aftfer the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, marched again into Syria, and besieged Tyre, 
at the time when Ithobal was king thereof. Tyre 
was a strong and opulent city, which had never been 
subject to any foreign power, and was then in great 
repute for its commerce: e by whic^ many of its 

d Dan. iii. 

* Ezek. xxvi. and xxvii. Is. xxiii. 8. Just. 1. xviii. c. 3. 

* Ninety feet. 
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citizens were become like so many princes in wealth 
and magnificence. It had been built by the Sido- 
nians two hundred and forty years before the temple 
of Jerusalem. For Sidon being taken by the Philis¬ 
tines of Ascalon, many of its inhabitants made their 
escape in ships, and founded the city of Tyre. And 
for this reason we find it called in Isaiah { the 
daughter of Sidon. But the daughter soon sur¬ 
passed the mother in grandeur, riches, and power. 
Accordingly, at the time we are speaking of, she 
was in a condition to resist, thirteen years together, 
a monarch, to whose yoke all the rest of the East 
had submitted. * •* 

g It was not till after so long an interval, that Na- 
buchodonosor made himself master of Tyre. His 
troops suffered incredible hardships before it; so 
that, according to /he prophet’s expression, ''every 
head was made bald, and every shoulder was peeled. 
Before the city was reduced tq the last extremity, 
its inhabitants retired, with the greatest part of tkeir 
effects, into a neighbouring isle, half a mile from 
the shore, where they built a new city; the name 
and glory whereof extinguished the remembrance of 
the old one, which from thenceforward became a 
mere village, retaining the qame of ancient Tyre.* 

1 Nabuchodonosor and bis army having undergone 
the utmost fatigues during so long and difficult a 
siege, and having found nothing in the«place to re¬ 
quite them for the service they had rendered Al- 
• mighty God (it is the espression of the prophet) in 
executing his vengeance upoq that city, to make 
them amends, God was'pleased to promise by the 
mouth of Ezekiel, that ne. would give, them the 
spoils of Egypt. And indeed they soon after con¬ 
quered that country, as I have more fully related in 
^the history of the Egyptians. k 

When this prince had happily finished all his wars, 

* Is. xxiii. 12. I Jos. Ant. 1. x. c. 11. & con. Ap. 1. i. 

Ezek. xxix. 18, 19. 1 Ezek. xxix. 18—20. k Vol. I. 
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Nabucho-and was in a state of perfect peace and tranquillity, 

donosor. jjg employed himself in putting the last hand to the 
building, or rather to the embellishing, of Babylon. 
The reader may see iu Josephus *an account of the 
magnificent structures ascribed to this monarch by 
several writers. I have mentioned a great part of them 
in the description already given of that stately city. 

m Whilst nothing seemed wanting to complete 
this prince’s happiness, a frightful dream disturbed 
his repose, and filled him with great anxiety. “ He 
“ saw a tree in the midst of the earth, whose 
“ height was great: the tree grew, and was strong, 
“ and the "height of it reached unto heaven, and 
“ the sight'thereof to the end of the earth. The 
“ leaves were fair, and the fruit much ; and in it 
“ was meat for all: the beasts of the field had 
“ shadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven 
“ dwelt in the boughs thereof; and all flesh was fed 
“ of it. Then a catcher and a holy one came 
“ down from heaven, and cried; Hew down the 
“ tree, and cutoff his branches, shake off his leaves, 
“ and scatter his fruit; let the beasts get away from 
“ under it, and the fowls from his branches. Nc- 
“ vertheless leaye thestumpof his roots in the earth, 
“ even with a band of iron and brass, in the tender 
“ grass of the field; and let it be wet with the dew 
“ of heaven, and let bis portion be with the beasts 
“ in the grass of the earth. Let his heart be changed 
“ from man’s; and let a beast’s heart be given unto 
“ him ; and let seven times pass over him. This 
“ matter is by the decree of tf\p watchers, and the 
“ demand by the wordot'the holy ones; to the in- 
“ tent that.the living m£y*know that the Most High 
“ ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
“ whomsoever lie will, and setteth up over it the 
“ basest of men.” 

The king, justly terrified at this dreadful dream, 
consulted all his wise men and magicians, but to no 


1 Antiq. 1.x. c, II. 


m Dan. cap. *. 
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purpose. He was obliged to have recourse to Nabucho- 
Daniel, who expounded the dream, and applied it^onosor. 
to the king himself, plainly declaring to him, 

“ That he should be driven from the company of 
“ men for seven years, should be reduced to ihe 
“ condition and fellowship of the beasts of the field, 

“ and feed upon grass like an ox ; that his kingdom 
“ nevertheless should be preserved for him, and 
“ he should repossess his throne, when he should 
“ have learnt to know and acknowledge, that all 
“ power is from above, and cometh from Heaven. 

“ After this he exhorted him to break .off his sins 
“ by righteousness, and his iniquities, by' shewing 
“ mercy to the poor.” 

All these things came to pass upon Nabuchodo- 
nosor, as the prophet had foretold. At the end of 
twelve months, asdic was walking in his palace, and 
admiring the beauty and magnificence of his build¬ 
ings, he said : “ Is not this great Babylon, which I 
“ have built for the house of the kingdom, the 
“ might of my power, and for the honour of my 
“ majesty?” Would asecretimpulseof complacency 
and vanity in a prince, at the sight pf such noble 
structures erected by himself, appear to us so very 
criminalAnd yet, hardly were the words out of 
his mouth, when a voice came down from heaven, 
and pronounced his sentence: “ In the same hour 
“ his understanding went from him; fie was driven 
“ from men, and did eat grass like oxen, and his 
“ body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his 
“ hairs were grown lik£ eagles’ feathers, and his 
“ nails like birds’ claws .’ ' 

After the expiration* of the appointed time, he re¬ 
covered his senses, and the useof his understanding: 

He lifted op his eyes unto heaven (says the Scrip- 
. '' tore) and blessed the Most High; he praised and 
“ honoured hyn that liveth for ever, whose dorni- 
‘ nion is an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom 
is from generation to generation :” Confessing, 

1 That all the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing 

h 2 
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“ before him, and that he doeth according to his 
“ w ill, in the army of heaven, and among the inha- 
“ bitants of the earth ; and none can stay his hand, 
“ or say unto him, What dost thou.'” Now he 
recovered his former countenance and form. His 
courtiers went out to seek him ; he was restored to 
his throne, and became greater and more powerful 
than ever. , Penetrated with the heartiest grati¬ 
tude, he caused, by a solemn edict, to be published 
through the whole extent of his dominions, what 
astonishing and miraculous things God had wrought 
in his p^rsgn. 

One year,after this he died, having reigned forty- 
three years, reckoning from the death of his father. 
He was one of the greatest monarehs that ever reign¬ 
ed in the East, lie was succeeded by his son, 
"Evil-M ekodach. As soon as he was settled 
in the throne, he released Jechonias, king of Judah, 
out of prison, where he had been confined near 
sevdn and thirty years. 

In the reign of this Evil-Merodaeh, which lasted 
but two years, the learned place Daniel’s detection 
of the fraud practised by the priests of Bel; the in¬ 
nocent artifice, by which he contrived to destroy 
the dragon, which was'worshipped as a god; and 
the miraculous deliverance <Jf the same prophet out 
of the den of lions, w here he had victuals brought 
him by the prophet Habakkuk. * 

°Evil-Merodach rendered himself so odious by his 
debauchery and other extravagancies, that his own 
relations conspired againsj. him, and put him to 
death. • * 

Nerigpissor, his sister’s husband, and one of 
the chief conspirators, reigned in his stead. 

p Immediately on his accession to the crown, he 
made great preparations for war against the Medes, , 
which made Cyaxares send for Cyrus out of Persia, 
to his assistance. This story will be more particu- 


2 Kings xxt. 27—30. 0 Beros. Megajthen. » Cyrop. 1 . i. 
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larly related by and by, where we shall find that 
tills prince was slain in battle in the fourth year of 
his reign. 

Laborosoarchod, his son, succeeded to^the Latoro- 
throne. This was a very wicked prince. Being soarchod. 
born with the most vicious inclinations, he indulged 
them without restraint when he came to the crown ; Ant. J. C. 
as if he had been invested with sovereign power, 556 . 
only to have the privilege of committing with im¬ 
punity the most infamous and barbarous actions. 

He reigned but nine months; his own subjects con¬ 
spiring against him, put him to death. "lift succes¬ 
sor was 

Labynitus, or Nabonidus. This prince had Labym- 
likewise other names, and in Scripture that of Bel- 
shuzzar. It is op good grounds supposed that he A w ' 
was the son of Evil-Merodach, by his wife Nitocris, 34+9. 
and consequently grandson to Nabuchodonosor, to A' 11 -' 1 - C. 
whom, according to Jeremiah s prophecy, tha na- j5j ' 
tions of the East were to be subject, as also to his 
son, and bis grandson after him : V/// nations shall 
serve him, and his son, and his son’s son, until the 
very time of his land shall come. ‘ 
r Nitocris is that queen who raised so many noble 
edifices in Babylon. She caused her own-monu¬ 
ment to be placed over one of the most remarkable 
gates of the city, vj ith an inscription, dissuading her 
successors from touching the treasures laid up in it, 
without the most urgen£ and indispensable necessity. 

The tomb remained closed till the reign of Darius, 
who, upon his breaking^* open, instead of those im¬ 
mense treasures he had flattered himselij with disco¬ 
vering, found nothing but tlie following inscription : 

If thou hadst not an insatiable thirst 
AFTER MONEY, AND A MOST SORDID, AVAR1CI- 
’ OUS SOUL, THOU WOULDST NEVER HAVE BROKEN 
OPEN THE MONUMENTS OF THE DEAD. 

’ In the first year of Belshazzar’s reign, Daniel 
s Jer. xxvii. 7. ' Herod, l.i. cap. 185, &c>- * Dan. c. vii. 
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Labyni- had the vision of the four, bea&ts, which represented 
bo nidus 3 ' t ^ ie l° ur S reat monarchies, and the kingdom of the 
Messiah, which was to succeed them, 'lnthethird 
year of the same reign he had the vision of the ram 
and the he-goat, which prefigured the destruction of 
the Persian empire by Alexander the Great, and 
the persecution which Antiochus Epiphanes, kin" of 
Syria, should bring upon the Jews. I shall hereafter 
make some reflections upon these prophecies, and 
give a larger account of them. 

"Belshazzar, whilst his enemies were besieging 
Babylon,‘gave a great entertainment to his whole 
court, upon a certain festival, which was annually 
celebrated with great rejoicing. The joy of this 
feast was greatly disturbed by a vision, and still 
more so bv the explication which .Daniel gave of it 
to the king. The sentence written upon the wall 
imported, that his kingdom was taken from him, 
and given to the Medes and Persians. That very 
night the city was taken, and Belshazzar killed. 

A. M. Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after having 
aY?-c subsisted two hundred and ten years from the de- 
530 ' struction of the' gfeat Assyrian empire. 

The particular circugistances of the siege, and 
the taking of Babylon, shall be related in the history 
of Cyrus. 


CHAP. III. 

The History of the. Kingdom^qf £hc Medes. 

, a. M. I took notice, in speakiag ofthe destruction of the 
3 e.r7. ancient Assyrian empire, that Arbaces, general of 
Ant. J. C. t | )e Median army, was one of the chief authors of 
the conspiracy against Sardanapalus: and several 
writers believe, that he then immediately became so¬ 
vereign master of Media, and many other provinces, 
and assumed the title of king, Herodotus is not of 


• Dan.*c. viii. 


" Ban. c. v. 
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this opinion. I shall relate what that celebrated 
historian says upon the subject. . 

1 The Assyrians, who had for many ages held the 
empire ot Asia, began to decline in their power by 
the revolt of several nations. The Medes first threw 
oft their yoke, and maintained for some time the 
liberty they had acquired by their valour: but that 
liberty degenerating into licentiousness, and their 
government not being well established, they fell into 
a kind of anarchy, worse than their former subjec¬ 
tion. Injustice, violence, and rapine, prevailed every 
where, because there was nobody that hjd either 
power enough to restrain them, or sufficient autho¬ 
rity to punish the offenders. But all these disorders 
at length induced the people to settle a form of go¬ 
vernment, which rendered the state more flourish¬ 
ing than ever it was before. 

The nation of the Medes was then divided into six 
tribes. Almost all the people dwelt in villages, when 
Dejoces, the son of Phraortes, a Mede by Sirth, 
erected the state into a monarchy. This person, 
seeing the great disorders that prevailed through¬ 
out all Media, resolved to take advantage of those 
troubles, and make them serve to exalt him to the 
royal dignity. He had a* great reputation in his 
own country, and passed for a man, not only regu¬ 
lar in his own conduct, but possessed of all the pru¬ 
dence and equity’ necessary to govern others. 

As soon as he had formed the design of obtaining 
the throne, he laboured to make the good qualities 
that bad been observed in him more conspicuous 
than ever: he succeeded so’ well, that the inhabitants 
of the village where he liv’ed made hinfl their judge. 
In tins office he acquitted himself with great pru¬ 
dence; and his cares had all the success that had 
been expected from them; for he brought the people 
of that village to a sober and regular lite. The inha¬ 
bitants of other villages, whom perpetual disorders 


* Herod. 1, i, c. 9f. 
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suffered not to live in quiet, observing the good 
order Dejoces had introduced in the place where he 
presided as judge, began to apply to him, and m ake 
him arbitrator of their differences. The fame of his 
equity daily increasing, all such as had any affair 
of consequence, brought it before him, expecting 
to find that equity in Dejoces, which they could 
meet with no where else. 

When he found himsell thus far advanced in his 
designs, he judged it a proper time to set his last 
engines to work for the compassing his point. He 
therefore retired from business, pretending to be 
over-fatigued w ith the multitude of people that re¬ 
sorted to him from all quarters; and would not 
exercise the office of judge any longer, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the importunity of such as wished well to 
the public tranquillity. Whenever any persons 
addressed themselves to him, he told them, that his 
own domestic affairs would not allow him to attend 
to th'ose of other people. 

/ The licentiousness which had been tor some time 
restrained by the judicious management ot Dejoces, 
began to preva.il more than ever, as soon as he had 
withdraw n himself from the administration of affairs; 
and the evil increased fo such a degree, that the 
Medes u'ere obliged to assemble, and deliberate 
upon the means of putting a stop to the public dis¬ 
order. 

There are different sorts of ambition : some, vio¬ 
lent and impetuous, carry evfery thing as it were by 
storm, hesitating at no kind,of cruelty or murder: 
another sort, more gentlfe, like that we are speaking 
of, puts on ah appearanedof moderation and justice, 
workingunder ground (if I may use thateypression), 
and yet arrives at her point as surely as the other. 

Dejoces, who saw things succeeding according to 
his wish, sent his emissaries to the assembly, after 
having instructed them in the part they were to act. 
When expedients for stopping the course of the 
public evils came to be proposed, these emissaries. 
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speaking in their turn, represented, that unless the 
face of the republic was entirely changed, their coun¬ 
try would become uninhabitable; that the only 
means to remedy the present disorders was to elect a 
king, who should have authority to restrain violence, 
and make laws for the government of the nation. 
Then every man could prosecute his own affairs in 
peace and safety; whereas the injustice that now- 
reigned in all parts, would quickly force the people 
to abandon the country. This opinion was gene¬ 
rally approved; and the whole company was con¬ 
vinced, that no expedient could be devised more 
effectual for curing the present evil, than that of 
converting the state into a monarchy. The only 
thing then to be done, was to choose a king; and 
about this their deliberations were not long. They 
all agreed, there*was not a man in Media so capa¬ 
ble of governing as Dejoces ; so that he was imme¬ 
diately with common consent* elected king. 

■ If we reflect in the least on the first establishment 
of kingdoms, in any age or country whatsoever, we 
shall find, that the maintenance of order, and the 
care of the public good, was the original design of 
monarchy. Indeed there would be no possibility .of 
establishing order andpeact, if all men were resolved 
to be independent, and w ould not submit to an autho¬ 
rity which takes from them a part of their liberty, 
in order to preserve the rest. Mankind must be 
perpetually at war, if they will always be striving 
for dominion over others, or refuse to submit to 
the strongest. Tot the.sake of their own peace and 
safety, they must have a nfaster, and must consent 
to obey him. This is the’human origih of govern¬ 
ment. r 4 nd the Scripture teacheth us, that the 
Divine Providence has not only allowed of the pro¬ 
ject, and the execution of it, but consecrated it like¬ 
wise by an immediate communication of bis own 
power. 

There is nothing certainly nobler or greater than 
to see a private person, eminent for his merit and 
Rom, xiii. i, 2. 
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virtue, and fitted by his excellent talents for the 
highest employments, and yet through inclination 
and modesty preferring a lile of obscurity and re¬ 
tirement: than to see such a man sincerely refuse 
thtfoffer made to him, of reigning over a whole na¬ 
tion, and at last consent to undergo the toil of go¬ 
vernment, from no other motive than ihst of being 
serviceable to his fellow-citizens. His fust disposi¬ 
tion, by which he declares that he is acquainted with 
the duties, and consequently with the dangers, an¬ 
nexed to a sovereign power, shews him to have a 
soul more elevated and great than greatness itseli; 
or, to speak ■more justly, a soul superior to all am¬ 
bition: nothing can shew him so perfectly worthy 
of that important charge, as the opinion he lias of 
his not being so, and his fears of being unequal to it. 
But when he generously sacrifices fiis own quiet and 
satisfaction to the welfare and tranquillity of the 
public, it is plain he uhderstands what that sovereign 
power has in it really good, or truly valuable; w hich 
is, that it puts a man in a condition of becoming the 
defender of his country, of procuring it many ad¬ 
vantages, and of redressing various evils; of causing 
law and justice t6 flourish, of bringing virtue and 
probity,into reputation,'and,of establishing peace 
and plenty : and he comforts himself for the cares 
and troubles to which he is exposed, by the pros¬ 
pect of the many benefits resulting from them to 
the public. Such a governor was Numa, at Rome; 
and such have been some other emperors, whom 
the people found it necessary tef compel to accept 
the supreme power. * 

It must b£ owned (I caYinot help repeatingit) that 
there is nothing nobler or greater than^uch a dis¬ 
position. But to put on the mask of modesty and 
virtue, in order to satisfy one’s ambition, as Dejoces 
did ; to affect to appear outwardly what a man is 
not inwardly ; to refuse for a time, and then accept 
with a seeming repugnancy, what a man earnestly 
desires, and what he has been labouring by secret, 
under-hand practices to obtain; this double-dealing 
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has so much meanness in it, that it necessarily less¬ 
ens our opinion of the person, and extremely sul¬ 
lies the lustre of those good qualities, which, in 
other respects, he possesses. 

“Dkjoces reigned fifty-three years. When lie dTjocp*. 
had ascended the throne, he endeavoured to con- A - M - 
vince the people, that they were not mistaken in ^ 9 *' c 
the choice they had made of him, for restoring of’ 710 ' 
order. At first he resolved to have his dignity of 
king attended with all the marks that could inspire 
an awe and respect for his person, lie obliged his 
subjects to build him a magnificent pfll^ee" in the 
place he appointed. This palace he strOngly torti- 
fied, and chose out from among his people such 
persons as he judged fittest to be his guards, from 
their attachment^ his interests, and his reliance 
on their fidelity. 

After having thus provided for his own security, 
he applied himself to polish and civilize his subjects, 
who, having been accustomed to live in the country 
and in villages, almost without laws and vithout po¬ 
lity, had contracted the disposition and manners of 
savages. To this end he commanded them to build 
a city, marking out himself the place and circumfer¬ 
ence of the walls. Thjs cit*y was compassed about 
with seven distinct walls, all disposed in such a man¬ 
ner, that the outermost did not hinder the parapet of 
the seesnd from being seen, northesecond that of the 
third, and so ot all the rest. The situation of the place 
was extremely fa vou rattle for such a design, for it was 
a regular hill, who *e ascent w'bg equal on every side. 

Within the last and snlalfest enclosure stood the 
king's palace, with all his'treasures : in the sixth, 
which w as-next to that, there were several apart¬ 
ments for lodging the officers of his household; and 
the intermediate spaces, between the other walls, 
were appointed for the habitation of the people : 

”1 lie first and largestenclosurewas about thebigness 
of Athens. The name of this city was Ecbatana. 


* Herod, l.i. c. 99—101. 
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Dejoces. The prospect of it was magnificent and beautiful; 
for, besides the disposition of the walls, which 
formed a kind of amphitheatre, the different colours 
wherewith the several parapets were painted formed 
a 'delightful variety. 

After the city was finished, and Dejoces had 
obliged part of the Medes to settle in it, he turned 
all his thoughts to composing of laws for the good 
of the state. But being persuaded, that the majesty 
of kings is most respected alar off [major ex lon- 
ginquo reverentia. Tacit.] he began to keep himself 
at a distanoe from his people ; was almost inacces¬ 
sible, and, *as it were, invisible to his subjects, not 
suffering them to speak, or communicate their af¬ 
fairs to him, but only by petitions, and the inter¬ 
position of his officers. And even those that had 
the privilege of approaching him, might neither 
laugh nor spit in his presence. 

This able statesmah acted in this manner, in order 
the better to secure to himself the possession of the 
crown. For, having to deal with men yet uncivil¬ 
ized, and no very good judges of true merit, he w as 
afraid, that too«greata familiarity with him might in¬ 
duce contempt, atid occasion plots and conspiracies 
against a grow ing powei*, whjch is generally looked 
upon with invidious and discontented eyes. But by 
keeping himself thus concealed from the eyes of the 
people, and making himself known only by the wise 
laws he made, and the-strict justice betook care to 
administer to every one, he acquired the respect and 
esteem of all his subjects. * 

It is said, that from th'e inn,ermost part of his pa¬ 
lace he sawhvery thing that was done in his domi¬ 
nions, by means of his emissaries, who brought him 
accounts, and informed him of all transactions. By 
this means no crime escaped either the knowledge 
of the prince, or the rigour of the law* and the pu¬ 
nishment treading upon the heel* of the offence, 
kept the wicked in awe, and stopped the course of 
violence and injustice. 

Things might possibly pass in this manner to a 
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certain degree during his administration : but there Dejoces. 
is nothing more obvious than the great inconv'enien- 
cies necessarily resultingfrom the custom introduced 
by De joces, and wherein he has been imitated by the 
rest of the Eastern potentates; the custom, I mean, - 
of living concealed in his palace, of governing by 
spies dispersed throughout his kingdom, of relying 
solely upon their sincerity for the truth of facts; of 
not suffering truth, the complaints of the oppressed, 
and the just reasons of innocent persons, to be con¬ 
veyed to him any other way, than through foreign 
channels, that is, by men liable to be prejudiced or 
corrupted ; men that stopped up all avenues to re¬ 
monstrances, or the reparation of injuries, and that 
were capable of doing the greatest injustice them¬ 
selves, with so much the more ease and assurance, 
as their iniquity remained undiscovered, and conse¬ 
quently unpunished. But besides all this, methinks, 
that very affectation in pringes of making them¬ 
selves invisible, shews them to be conscious of»their 
slender merit, which shuns the light, and dares not 
stand the test of a near examination. 

Dejoces was so wholly taken up in humanizing 
and softening the manners, and ip making laws for . 
the good government of his people, that he neVer 
engaged in any enterprise against his neighbours, 
though his reign was very long, for he did not die 
till after having reigned fifty-three years. 

b Phraortes reigned twenty-two years; After Phraor- 
the death of Dejoces, his son Phraortes, called other- *^ s ' M 
wise *Aphraartes„succeeded < The affinity between 33i7 ' 
these two names would alone make one believe Ant. J. C. 
that this is the king called in Scriptura Arphaxad ; 657 • 

but that opinion has many other substantial reasons 
tosupport it, as may be seen in father Montfaucon’s 
learned dissertation, of which I have here made 
great use. The passage in Judith, ‘That Arphaxad 

b Herod, c. 102. c Judith, i. 1. 

* He ia called so bv Eusebius, -Citron. Grtec. and by Geor. 

Syncel. 
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built a very strong city, and called it Ecbatana , has 
deceived most authors, and made them believe, that 
Arphaxad must he Dejoces, who was certainlv the 
founder of that city. But the Greek text ot J udith, 
wjjjch the Vulgate translation renders adijicavit, 
says only, ‘ That Arphaxad added new buiidings to 
Ecbatana. And what can be more natural, than 
that, the father not having entirely perfected so con¬ 
siderable a work, the son should put the last hand 
to it, and make such additions as were wanting? 

d Phraortes, being of a very w arlike temper, and 
not contented with the kingdom of Media, left him 
by his fa thy, attacked the Persians; and defeating 
them in a decisive battle, brought them under sub¬ 
jection toJhis empire. Then strengthened by the ac¬ 
cession of their troops, he attacked other neighbour¬ 
ing nations, one after another, till* he made himself 
master of almost all the Upper Asia, which com¬ 
prehends all that lies north of mount Taurus, from 
Media as far as the river Halys. 

Elate with this good success, be ventured to turn 
his arms against the Assyrians, at that time indeed 
weakened through the revolt of several nations, but 
yet very powerfuLin themselves. Nabuchodonosor, 
their king, otherwise called Saosduchinus, raised a 
great afmy in his own country, and * sent ambassa¬ 
dors to several other nations of the East, to require 
their assistance. 1 hey all refused him wdth con¬ 
tempt, and ignominiously treated his ambassadors, 
letting him see, that they no longer dreaded that 
empire, which had formerly kept the greatest part 
of them in a slavish subjei^ion. 

The king? highly enraged at such insolent treat¬ 
ment, swore by his throne and his reign, that he 
would be revenged of all those nations, and fait them 
every one to the sword. He then prepared for battle, 
with what forces he had, in the plai^of Ragan. A 

c tTE tir) 'ExGa.rd.yois. Judith, Text. Or. 

4 Herod. 1. i. c. 102. 

* The Greek text places these embassies before the battle. 
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great battle ensued there, which proved fatal to Phraor- 
Phraortes. He was defeated, his cavalry fled, his tes - 
chariots were overturned and put into disorder, and 
Nabuchodonosor gained a complete victory. Then 
taking advantage of the defeat and confusion of £he- 
Medes, he entered their country, took their cities, 
pushed on his conquests even to Ecbatana, forced 
the towers and the walls by storm, and gave the city 
to be pillaged by his soldiers, who plundered it, and 
stripped it of all its ornaments. 

The unfortunate Phraortes, who had escaped into 
the mountains of Ragau, fell at last into the hands of 
Nabuchodonosor, who cruelly caused him<o be shot 
to death with darts. After that, he’ returned to 
Nineveh with all his army, which- was. still very 
numerous, and for four months together did no¬ 
thing but feast and divert himself with those that 
had accompanied him in this expedition. 

In Judith, we read that thq king of Assyria sent 
Holophernes with a powerful army, to revenge»him- 
self of those that had refused him succours; the 
progress and cruelty of that commander, the general 
consternation of alt the people, the courageous reso¬ 
lution of the Israelites to withstand,him, in assurance 
that their God w'ould deferyf them, the extremity'to 
which Bethulia and the whole nation was reduced, 
the miraculous deliverance of that city by the cou¬ 
rage and conduct of the brave Judith, and the 
complete overthrow of the Assyrian army, are all 
related in the same hook. 

‘Cyaxares I..reigned forty years. This prince c V axa- 
succeeded to the throtfe immediately after his fa- res I. 
ther’s death. He was’a, very brave .enterprising 
prince, and knew bow to make his advantage of the Ant _ j 'c. 
late overthrow of the Assyrian army. He first settled t>35. 

himself well in his kingdom of Media, and then con¬ 
quered all Upper Asia. Butwbathehad mostatheart 
was, to go ana attack Nineveh, to revenge the death 
of hi* hither by the destruction of that great city. 


*• H«rod. Li. C.1GJ— 103. • 
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The Assyrians came out to meet him, having 
only the remains of that great army, which was 
destroyed before Bethulia. A battle ensued, wherein 
the Assyrians were defeated, and driven back to 
Njpeveh. Cyaxares, pursuing his victory, laid siege 
to the city, which was upon the point of falling 
inevitably into his hands, but the time was not yet 
come when God designed to punish that city for her 
crimes, and for the calamities she had brought upon 
his people, as well as other nations. It was delivered 
from its present danger in the following manner. 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the neigh- 
bourhoocT-ofthe Palus Maeotis, had driven the Cim¬ 
merians out o’f Europe, and was still marching under 
the conduct of king Madyes in pursuit of them. The 
Cimmerians had found means to escape from the 
Scythians, whohad advanced as faras Media. Cyax¬ 
ares, hearing of this irruption, raised the siege from 
before Nineveh, and, marched with all his forces 
agaiast that mighty army, which, like an impetuous 
torrent, was goigg to overrun all Asia. The two 
armies engaged,and theMedes were vanquished. The 
Barbarians, finding no other obstacle in their way, 
overspread notimjy Media, but almost allAsia. After 
th'at, they marched to'.yards Egypt, from whence 
Psammiticus diverted theircourse by presents. They 
then returned into Palestine, where some of them 
plundered thetemple of Venus at Ascalon, the most 
ancient of the temples dedicated to that goddess. 
Some of the Scythians settled at Bethshan, a city 
in the tribe of Manasseh, on this side Jordan, w hich 
from them was afterwards -Called Scythopolis. 

The Scythians for the ^pace of twenty-eight yeare 
were masters of the Upper Asia, namely, the two 
Armenias,Cappadocia,Pontus, Colchis,and Iberia; 
during which time they spread desolation wherever 
they came. The Medes had no way of getting rid 
of them, but by a dangerous stratagerfi. Underpre- 
tence of cultivating and strengthening the alliance 
they had made together, they invited the greatest 
part of them to a general feast, which was made in 
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every family. Each master of the feast made his Cvaxa- 
guests drunk, and in that condition were the Scythi- res I- 
ans massacred. The Medes then repossessed them¬ 
selves of the provinces they had lost, and once more 
extended their empire to the banks of the Hal ysr," 
which was their ancient boundary westward. 

b The remaining Scythians, who were not at this 
feast, having heard of the massacre of their coun¬ 
trymen, fled into Lydia to king Halyattes, who re¬ 
ceived them with great humanity. This occasioned 
a war between the two princes. Cyaxares immedi¬ 
ately led his troops to the frontiers of L\;dia. Many 
battles were fought during the space oJ .liVe ydars, 
with almost equal advantage on both sides. But 
the battle fought in the sixth year was very remark¬ 
able on account of an eclipse of the sun, which 
happened during*the engagement, when on a sud¬ 
den the day was turned into a dark night. Thales, 
the Milesian, had foretold this eclipse. The Medes 
and Lydians, who were then in the heat of the bat¬ 
tle, equally terrified with this unforeseen event, 
w-hich they looked upon as a sign of the anger of 
the gods, immediately retreated on bpth sides, and 
made peace. Syennesis, king of Cilicia, and *Na- 
buchodonosor, king of Babylon, were themediators. 

To render it more firm ahd inviolable, the two princes 
were willing to strengthen it by the tie of marriage, 
and agreed, that Halyattes should giv'e his daugh¬ 
ter Aryenis to Astyages, eldest son of Cyaxares. 

The manner these people had of contracting an 
alliance with one another, is vjery remarkable. Be¬ 
sides other ceremonies, *J hich they had in common 
with the Greeks, they h&d this in particular ; the two 
contracting parties made incisions in their own 
arms, and licked one another’s blood. 

c Cyaxares’s first care, as soon as he found him- A. M. 
self again in peace, was to resume the siege of Ni- A 33 7 /' c 
neveh, which tlie irruption of the Scythians had 6 ' 2Q ' 
b Herod. 1. i. e. 74. c Herod. 1. i. c. iOO. 

* In Herodotui he is called Labynetus. 

VOL. II. 
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obliged him to raise. Nabopolassar, king of Baby¬ 
lon, with whom he had lately contracted a particu¬ 
lar alliance, joined w ith him in a league against the 
Assyrians. Having therefore united their forces, 
.they besieged Nineyeh, took it, killed Saracus the 
king, and utterly destroyed that mighty city. 

God had foretold by his prophets above a hun¬ 
dred years before, that he would bring vengeance 
upon that impious city for the blood of his servants, 
wherewith the kings tbereef had gorged themselves, 
like ravenous lions; that he himself would march at 
the head of the troops that should come to besiege 
it; that he # would cause consternation and terror to 
go before them ; that he would deliver the old men, 
the mothers, and their children, into the merciless 
hands of the soldiers; that all the treasures of the 
city should fall into the hands of .rapacious and in¬ 
satiable plunderers ; and that the city itself should 
be so totally and utterly destroyed, that not so 
muoh as a vestige of it should be left; and that the 
people should ask hereafter, Where did the proud 
city of Nineveh stand ? 

But let us^ bear the language of the prophets 
themselves : \Voe unto the bloody city (cries 
Nahum), it is all full of lies and robbery : 'he that 
dasheth in pieces is come up before thy face. The 
Lord cometh to avenge the cruelties done to Jacob 
and to Israel. r l hear already the noise of the 
whip, and the noise of the rattling of the wheels, 
and of the prancing horse% and of the hounding 
chariots. The horseman lifted* up both the bright 
sword, and the glittering ;kpear. ‘The shield of 
his mighty .men is made mt; the valiant men are 
in scarlet. They shall seem like torches, they shall 
run like the lightning. h God is jealous ; the Lord 
revengeth, and is furious. The mountains quake 
at him, and the hills melt, and the earth is burnt at 

‘Nahum iii, 1, *ii. 1, 2. ‘iii. 2 « 

1 ii- 3, 4- > i. 4, ff. 
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his presence : who can stand before his indigna- Cyaxa- 
tion ? and who can abide ia the fierceness of his r<ts l - 
anger? 1 II Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lord 
of hosts: I will strip thee of all thy ornameni#.- 
k Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold ; 
for there is no end of the store and glory out of all 
the pleasant furniture. She is empty, and void, and 
waste. Nineveh is destroyed ; she is overthrown ; 
she is desolate. 1 The gates of the rivers shall be 
opened, and the * palace shall be dissolved. And 
Huzzab shall be led away captive; she shall be 
brought up, and her maids shall lead lief as with 
the voice of doves tabring upon their breasts. m I 
see a multitude of slain, and a great number of car¬ 
cases ; and there is no end of their corpses ; they 
stumble upon their corpses, f" Where is the dwell¬ 
ing of the lions, and the feeding places of the young 
lions, where the lion, even the pld lion, walker!, and 
the lion's whelp, and none made them afraid : where 
the lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, 
and strangled for his lionesses, and filled his holes 
with prey, and his dens with rapine : °Tho Lord 
shall destroy Assur. He shall depopulate that city, 
which was so beautiful, and turn it into a land where 
no man cometh, and into a desert. It shall be a 
dwelling place for wild beasts, and the birds of 
night shall lurk therein. Behold, shall it be said, 
see that proud city, which was so stately, and so 
exalted; which said in her heart, I am the only 
city, and besides nje there is no other. All they 
that pass by her shall sdoff At her, and shall insult 
her with hissings and contepiptuous gestures. 

I Nahum iii. 5. k ii. 9, 10. 1 ii. 0. ra iii. S. 

II ii. 11, 12. ° Zephan. ii. 13—15. 

. * The author in this place renders it, Her temple is destroy¬ 

ed to the foundations. But 1 have chosen to follow our Kng- 
li-h Bible, thoughln the Batin it is camplum. 

t This is a noble image of the cruel avarice of the Assynan 
kings who pillaged and plundered all their neighboring na¬ 
tions, especially Judea, and carried away the spoils of them to 

Nineveh 

1 0 
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Cyaxa- The two armies enriched themselves with the 
res spoils of Nineveh; and Cyaxares prosecuting his 
victories, made himself master of all the cities of 
kingdom of Assyria, except Babylon and Chal¬ 
dea, which belonged to Nabopolassar, 

After this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his 
dominions to his son Astyages. 

A Astyages reigned thirty-five years. This prince 

J 34 o;,; is called in Scripture Ahasuerus. Though his reign 
Am..I. C. was very long, no less than thirty-five years, yet 
have we no particulars recorded of it in history. 
He had‘two children, whose names are famous, 
namely, Cyaxares, t\y his wife Aryenis, and Man- 
dane, by a former marriage. In his father’s life¬ 
time he married Mandane to Cambyses, the son of 
Achemenes, king of Persia: frqm this marriage 
sprung Cyrus, who was born but one year after the 
birtli of his uncle Cyaxares. The latter succeeded 
his fcther in the kingdom of the Medes. 

Cyaxa- Cyaxares II. This is the prince whom the 
re *Scripture calls Darius the Mede. 

Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjunction with 
his uncle Cyaxar t es, left it under his government. 
Alter the death of his ynole, and his father Cam¬ 
byses, *he united the kingdem of the Medes and 
the Persians into one: in the sequel, therefore, 
they will be*considered only as, one empire. I 
shall begin the history of that empire with the 
reign of Cyrus; which will, include also what is 
known of the reigns of his two predecessors, Cyax¬ 
ares and Astyages. ' But-i shall previously give 
some account of the kyig'dem of Lydia, because 
Croesus, its king,.has a considerable share in the 
events of which I am to speak. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The History of the Lydians. 

p The kings who first reigned over the Lydians, 
are by Herodotus called Atyadae, that is, descend¬ 
ants from Atys. These, Rif tells us, derived their 
origin from Lydus, the son of Atys; and Lydus 
gave the name of Lydians to that people, who be¬ 
fore this time were called Mosonians. 

These Atyadae were succeeded by thtf 1-feraclidffi, 
ordesccn.dantsof Hercules, who possessed this king¬ 
dom for the space of five hundred and five years° 

Argo, great grandson of Alcaeus, son of Hercu- Ar S o. 
les, was the first of the Heraclida? who reigned in 
Lydia. ° a 2 ;Vv 

The last was 'J 20 ,j 

Candaules. This prince was married to a,ladv Candau- 
of exquisite beauty; and, being infatuated by his lrs ' 
passion for her, was perpetually boasting of her 
charms to others. Nothing would serve him, but 
that Gyges, one ot his chief officers, should see, 
and judge of them by hjs own eyes; *as if the hus¬ 
band s own knowledge of them was not sufficient 
for his happiness, or the beauty of his wife would 
have been impaired by his silence. . The king to 
this end placed Gyges secretly in a convenient 
place; but notwithstanding that precaution, the 
queen perceived him when he retired, yet took no 
manner of notice *bf it.. Judging, as the historian 
represents it, that the most valuable treasure of a 
woman is her modesty, she studied a signal revenge 
for the injury she had received ; and, to punish the 
fault of her husband, committed a still greater 
crime. Possibly, a secret passion for Gyges had 
as great a share in that action, as her resentment 

p Herod. 1. i. c. 7—13. 

* Non contcntus voluptatum suarum tocita conscienlia—prorsus 
quasi silentium darmumpulchritudinu esset. Jystm. 1. i. c. 7. 
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Ant. J. C 
718. 


for the dishonour done her. Be that as it will, she 
sent for Gvges, and obliged him to expiate his 
crime, either by his own death, or the king’s, at his 
own option. Alter some remonstrances to no pur¬ 
pose, he resolved upon the tatter, and by the mur¬ 
der of Candaules became master of his queen and 
his throne. By this means the kingdom passed 
from the family of the He rat hike into that of the 

Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as 
Herodotus informs us, spoke of this adventure ot 
Gygea iti«Jiia poems. 

/ I cannot "forbear mentioning in this place what is 
related by Herodotus, that amongst the Lydians, 
and almost all other Barbarians, it was reckoned 
shameful and infamous even for a^man to appear 
naked. These footsteps of modesty, which are met 
with amongst pagans, ought to be reckoned valu¬ 
able.* We are assured, that among the Romans, 
a son, who was come to the age of maturity, never 
went into the baths with his father, nor even a sou- 
in law with his father-in-law ; and tins modesty and 
decency were looked upon by them as enjoined by 
thft law of nature," the violation whereof w as crimi¬ 
nal. It is astonishing, that amongst us our magi¬ 
strates take no care to prevent this disorder, which 
in the midst qf Paris, at the season of bathing, is 
openly committed w ith impunity ; a disorder so vi¬ 
sibly contrary to the rules of common decency, so 
dangerous to young persons of both sexes, and so 
severely condemned by paganisnA itself. 

’ Plato relates the story Y>f. Gygea in a different 
manner from lleiodotus" He tells us that Gvges 
wore a ring, the stpne of which, when turned to¬ 
wards him, rendered him invisible; so that be had 

s PiajtQ <te Rep. I ii. p. 3 59. 

* No$tro qmdtm more cum parentibus puberesfilii, cum soceiis 
gencri,non luvantur. Retincnda est igilurhtujusgeneris rerccwtdia, 
pretsertim oa&UfA iputmugvtia ct dues. Cic. 1, i. deofiic. j>, JV!). 

Nudort & rufat euc aedebalur. VaJ. Max, 1, ii. cap. l. 
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the advantage of Seeing others, without being seen Candao- 
hhnself; and that by means of this ring, with the les - 
concurrence of the queen, he deprived Candaules 
of his life and throne. This probably signifies, that 
in order to compass his criminal design, he used SlT~ 
the tricks and stratagems, which -the world calls 
subtle and refined policy, which penetrates into the 
most secret purpqses of others, without making the 
least discovery of its own. This story, thus ex¬ 
plained, carries in it a greater appearance of truth, 
than what we read in Herodotus. 

Cicero, after having related thisfablfe qf Gyges’s 
famous ring, adds, *that if a wise manliad such a 
ring, he would not use it to any w icked purpose; 
because virtue considers what is honourable and 
just, and has no,occasion for darkness. 

r Gyges reigned thirty-eight years. The murder Gyges. 
of Candaules raised a sedition among the Lydians. 

The two parties, instead of coming to blows, agreed AnuJ.C. 
to refer the matter to the decision of the Delphic 7is. 
oracle, which declared in favour of Gyges. The 
king made large presents to the temple of Delphi, 
which undoubtedly preceded, and had no little in¬ 
fluence upon, the oracle’s^ answer. Among other 
things of value, Herodotus mentions six. golden 
cups, weighing thirty talents, amounting to near a 
million of French money, which is about forty-eight 
thousand pounds sterling. 

As soon as he was yi peaceable possession of the 
throne, be made war against Miletus, Smyrna, and 
Colophon, tliree ’powerful Cities belonging to the 
neighbouring states. • * 

After he had reigned th*irty-eight years, he died, 
and was succeeded by his son . 

' * Ahdys, who reigned forty-nine years. It was in 
the reign of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven . ;3 

* Ant. J.C. 

' Herod. 1 . i. c. 13, 1+. * Ibid. 1 . i. c. 15. 680. 

* Hunt ipsvm arantJnm ri habeat sapiens, nihUo plus stbi liccrc 
puiet peccare, guim ti non haberet. Honesta cnim bonis viris, non 
occulta quxrunhir. LHr. itt. de offie. n. 38. • 
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Ardys. out of their country by the Scythas Nomades, went 
into Asia, and took the city of Sardis, with the ex¬ 
ception of the citadel. 

Sad^at- 1 Sadyattks reigned twelve years. This prince 
^ es ^I _ declared war against the Milesians, and laid siege 
3373 , to their city. In those days the sieges, which were 
Ant. J.c. generally nothing more than blockades, were car- 
63 *• ried on very slowly, and lasted many years. This 
king died before he had finished that of Miletus, 
and was succeeded by his son. 

Halyat- " Halyatxes reigned fifty-seven years. This is 
^ e \ r the prince vdio made war against Cyaxares, king of 
•xm. Media. He-likewise drove the Cimmerians out. of 
Ant. ,r. c. A§ia. He attacked and took the cities of Smyrna 
lll(J ■ and Clazomenan He vigorously prosecuted the war 
against the Milesians, begun by his father; and con¬ 
tinued the siege of their city, which had lasted six 
years under his father, and continued as many under 
him.^ It ended at length in the following manner ; 
Halyattes, upon an answer he received from the 
Delphic oracle, had sent an ambassador into the 
city, to propose a truce for some months, Thra- 
sybulus, 1 yrant of Miletus, having notice of his 
coining, ordered ill the corn, and other provisions, 
assembled by him and his subjects for their support, 
to be brought into the public market; and com¬ 
manded the citizens, at the sight of a signal that 
should be given, to be all in a general humour of 
feasting and jollity. The tiling was executed ac¬ 
cording to his orders. The Lydian ambassador at 
his arrival was in the titmojt sui*prise to see such 
plenty in the market, and such cheerfulness in the 
city. His master, to whom he gave an account of 
what he had seen, concluding that his project of re¬ 
ducing the place by famine would never succeed, 
preferred peace to so apparently fruitless a war, and 
immediately raised the siege. « 

ST’ L'rcesus. His very name, which is become a 
3442 . p 1 overb, conveys an idea of immense riches. The 

‘mtJ.C’. ‘Herod. 1. be. 16, 22. ■Ibid. c. 21, 22. 
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wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by the Crcesus. 
presents he made to the temple of Delphi, must 
have been excessively great. Most of those presents 
were still to be seen in the time of Herodotus, and 
were worth several millions. u We mav partly &<> 
count for the treasures of this prince, from certain 
mines that he had, situate, according to Strabo, be¬ 
tween Pergamus and Atarna; as also from the little 
river Pactolus, the sand of which was gold. But in 
Strabo’s time this river had no longer the same 
advantage. 

1 What is very extraordinary, this rfffljience did 
not enervate or soften the courage of Croesus. He 
thought it unworthy of a prince to spend his time 
in idleness and pleasure. For his part, he was 
perpetually in aj-m«, made several conquests, and 
enlarged his dominions by the addition of all the 
contiguous provinces, as Phrvgia, Mvsia, Paphla- 
gonia, Bitbynia, Painphvlia/and all the country 
of the Carians, Ionians, Dorians, and ,-EoIians. He¬ 
rodotus observes, that he was the iiisl conqueror 
of theJjxeeks, who till then had never been sub¬ 
ject to a foreign power. Doubtless he must mean 
the Greeks settled in ^sia Mino’r. 

But w hat is still more extraordinary in thi^ prince, 
though he was so immensely rich, and so great a 
warrior, yet his .chief delight was in.literature and 
the sciences. His court was the ordinary residence 
of those famous learned men, so revered by anti¬ 
quity, and distinguished by the name of the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece*. 

y Solon, one of the mftst celebrated amongst them, 
after having established new laws at Afhens, thought 
he might absent himselffor some years, and improve 
that time by travelling. He went to Sardis, where 
he was received in a manner suitable to the reputa¬ 
tion of so great a man. The king, attended with a 
numerous court, appeared in all his regal pomp and 

” Strab. 1. xiii. p. 625. & 1. xir. p. 6S0. 

1 Herod. I. i. c. 26—28. • 

y Ibid. 1. i, c. 29—33. Plut. in Sol. p. 93, 9V. 
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CrtEsu*. splendor, dressed in the most magnificent apparel, 
which was all over enriched with gold, and glittered 
with diamonds. Notwithstanding the novelty of this 
spectacle to Solon, it did not appear that he was 
TBG least moved at it, nor did he utter a word which 
discovered the least surprise or admiration; on the 
contrary, people of sense might sufficiently discern 
from his behaviour, that he looked upon all this 
outward pomp, as an indication of a little mind, 
which knows not in what true greatness and dignity 
consist. This coldness and indifference in Solon’s 
first approach, gave the king no favourable opinion 
of his new guest. 

He afterwards ordered that all his treasures, his 
magnificent apartments, and costly furniture, should 
be shewed him ; as if he expected, py the multitude 
of his fine vessels, jewels, statues, and paintings, to 
conquer the philosopher’s indifference. But these 
things were not the king; and it was the king that 
Solan was come to visit, and not the walls and cham¬ 
bers of his palace. He had no notion of making a 
judgment of the king, or an estimate of his worth, by 
these outward appendages, but by himself and his 
owp personal qualities. YYjere we to judge at pre¬ 
sent by (be same rule, we should find many of our 
great men wretchedly naked and desolate." 

YY ben Solon.had seen all, be was.brought back to 
the king. Croesus then asked him, which of man¬ 
kind in all his travels he had found the most truly 
happyr “One Telfus (replied Solon), a citizen 
“ of Athens, a very honest.and ‘good man, who, 
“ after having lived all his days without indigence, 
“ having always seen his’ country in a flourishing 
“ condition, has left children that are universally 
“ esteemed, has had 1 the satisfeetkm of seeing those 
“ children’s Children, and at last died gloriously in 
“ fighting, for his country.” • 

Such an answer as this, in which gold and sil ver 
were accounted as nothing, seemed^ to Croesus to 
denote a strange ignorance and stupidity. How ever, 
as he flattered himself that he should be ranked at 
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least intbesecond degree of happiness, heasked him, Crmsu*. 

“ Who, of all those he had seen, was the next in 
“ felicity to Tellus?” Solon answered, “Cieobisand 
“ Bitoo, of Argos, two brothers,* who had left be- 
“ hind them a perfect pattern of fraternal affection," 

“ and of the respect due from children to their pa- 
“ rents. Upon a solemn festival, when their mother, 

“ a priestess of Juno, was to go to the temple, the 
“ oxen that were to draw her not being ready, the 
“ two sons put themselves to the yoke, and drew 
“ their mother’s chariot thither, which was above five 
“ milesdistant. All the mothers of the place, ravish- 
“ edwith admiration,congratulatedthe-priestesson 
“ being the mother of such sons. Sire, in the trans- 
“ portsot her joy and thankfulness,earnestly entreat- 
“ ed the goddess to rew ard her children w ith the best 
“ thing that heaven can give to man. Her pravers 
“ were heard. When the sacritice was over, her two 
“ sons fell asleep in the very* temple, and there f 
“ died in a soft and peaceful slumber. In honour 
“ of their piety, the people of Argos consecrated 
“ statues to them in the temple of Delphi.” 

“ What then (says Croesus, in a^one that shewed 
“ his discontent) you do not reckon me in the nurp- 
“ ber of the happy.'” ,Sotdn, who was not willing 
either to flatter or exasperate him any further, re¬ 
plied calmly : “ King of Lydia, besides many other 
“ advantages, the gods have given us Grecians a 
u spirit ot moderation and reserve, which has pro* 

“ duced amongst usa’plain, popular kind of philo- 
“ sophy, accompanied jvith ascertain generous free- 
“ dom, void of pride or-ostentation, and therefore 
“ not well suited to theecAjrts of kings*; this philo- 
“ sophy, considering wbat ao infinite number of vi- 
“ cissitudes auad accidents the life of naan is liable 
“ to, does not allow us either to glory in any prospe- 
“ rity we eujoy ourselves, or bo admire happiness in 
“ others, which perhaps may prove only transient, 

* xaj Siaftfivrw; tOtSgxs- 

f Tile fatigue of drawing thecliariat might botfee csuneof it. 
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Croesus. “ or superficial.” From hence he took occasion to 
represent to him further, “ That the life of man 
“ seldom exceeds seventy years, which make up in 
“ all six thousand two hundred and fifty days, of 
^ which no two are exactly alike ; so that the time 
“ to come is nothing hut a scries of various acci- 
“ dents, which cannot be foreseen. Therefore, in 
“ our opinion (continued lie), no man can beesteem- 
“ ed happy, but he whose happiness God continues 
“ to the end of his life : as for others, who are per- 
“ petually exposed to a thousand dangers, we ac- 
“ count their happiness ns uncertain as the crown is 
“ to a person that is still engaged in battle, and has 
“ not yet obtained the victory.” Solon retired, when 
he had spoken these words,* which served only to 
mortify Croesus, but not to reform him. 

fEsop, the author of the Fables', was then at the 
court of this prince, by whom he was very kindly 
entertained. He was*concerned at the unhandsome 
treafment Solon received, and said to him by way of 
advice: j “ Solon, we must either not come near 
“ princes at all, or speak things that are agreeable 
“ to them.” .‘^Say rather (replied Solon) that 
“,'ve should either never come near them at all, or 
“ else speak such tbing£as*iyay be for their good.” 

In Flutarch’s time some of the learned were of 
opinion, that this interview between Solon andCrcs- 
sus did not agree with the dates of'chronology. But 
as those dates are very uncertain, that judicious 
author did not think this objection ought to prevail 
against the authority of several credible writers, by 
whom this story is attested* 

What we’have now rdated of Croesus is a very 
natural picture of the behaviour of kings and great 
men, who for the most part are seduced by flattery; 

* A.vif'rj'rocg jj.lv, a SI rov Kfoirov. 

-t 'S2 Xo\wv (epy) rolf /kantevtri Se7 ws fatara y ws vjSirra. 
cu.i\sTV‘ Kai 6 Xo\wv Mil At (f;Tto) aAA ws fyt/TTcc r ws 
The jingle of the words w > ’xtirra ij ws ijhtrra, which 
is a beauty in the original, because it is founded in the sense, 
cannot be rendered into any other language. 
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and shews us at the same time the two'sources from Croeam. 
whence that blindness generally proceeds. The one 
is, a secret inclination which all men have, but espe¬ 
cially the great, of receiving praise without any pre¬ 
caution,and of judging favourably of all that admirc*'- 
them, and shew an unlimited submission and com¬ 
plaisance to their humours. The other is, tire great 
resemblance there is between flattery and a sincere 
affection, or a reasonable respect; which is some¬ 
times counterfeited so exactly, that the wisest may 
be deceived, if they are not very much upon their 
guard. » . 

Crcesus, if we judge of him by the character he 
bears in history, was a very good prince, and wor¬ 
thy of esteem in many respects. He had a great 
deal of good nature, affability, and humanity. His 
palace was a receptacle for men of wit and learning, 
which shews that he himself was a person of learn¬ 
ing, and had a taste for the scisnces. His weakness 
was, that he laid too great stress upon riches? and 
magnificence, thought himself great and happy in 
proportion to his possessions, mistook regal pomp 
and splendor for true and solid greatness, and fed 
his vanity with the excessive submissions of those 
that stood in a kind of ddctration before him. 

Those learned men, those wits and othercdurtiers, 
that surrounded this prince, ate at his table, partook 
of his pleasures, shared iiis confidence, and enriched 
themselves by his bounty and liberality ; took care 
not to thwart the prirtce’s taste, and never thought 
of undeceiving him wjth respect to^his errors or 
false ideas. On the contrary, they made it their 
business to cherish and*fortify them* in him, ex¬ 
tolling him perpetually as the most opulent prince 
of his age, and never speaking of his wealth, or the 
magnificence of his palace, hut in terms of admira¬ 
tion and rapture ; because they knew this was the 
sure way to please him, and to secure his favour. 

For flattery is nothing else but a commerce of false- ' 
hood and lying, founded upon interest on one side, ' 
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Craesug. and vanity on the other The flatterer desires to 
advance himself, and make his fortune ; the prince 
to be praised and admired, because he is his own 
first flatterer, and carries within himself a more 
—-subtle and better prepared poison than any adula¬ 
tion gives him. 

That maxim of rEsop, who had formerly been a 
slave, and still retained somewhat of the spirit and 
character of slavery, though he had varnished it over 
w-ith the address of an artful courtier; that maxim of 
his, I say, which recommended to Solon, “That we 
“ should either not come near kings, or say what is 
“ agreeable to them,” shews us with what kind of 
men Croesus had filled his court, and by what means 
he had banished all sincerity, integrity, and duty, 
from his presence. In consequence of which, we 
see he could not bear that noble arid generous free¬ 
dom in the philosopher, upon which he ought to have 
set an infinite value ;* as lie would have none, had 
he but understood the worth of a friend, who, at¬ 
taching himself to the person, and not to the fortune 
of a prince, has the courage to tell him disagreeable 
truths; truths pnpalatable, and bitter to self-love 
at the present, but that may prove very salutary 
and serviceable for the future. Die Mix, non quod 
voiunt altdire , sedquod audisse semper iwlent. These 
are Seueca's own words, where he is endeavouring 
to shew of wliat great use a faithful and sincere 
friend may be to a prince; and wbat he adds fur¬ 
ther seems to be written on purpose for Croesus: 
“ *Give him (says lie), wholpsonse advice. Let a 
“ word of truth once refccli those ears, which are 
“ perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. 
“ You will ask me, what service can be done to a 
“ person arrived at the highest pitch of felicity ? 

* flertto earns aduiationibvs dliquando tera cox intret: da con- 
tiittaH trite. Osurra, quid fetid pr astute possis & fffne, tie feli- 
citatl turn crqdat. Parum in ilium ccmtuieru, ti i Hi sensed stultam 
fiduciam permaruura semper potential excusseris, docucrisque ttiobt- 
lia esse qua dedit casus; ac scepe inter fortimam maximum et uU 
timmm nikH unerase. Sen. d* benef. 1- ri. c. 35, 
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u That of teacliiDg him not to trust in his prospe- 
“ rity; of removing that vain confidence he has in 
“ his power and greatness, as if they were to endure 
“ for ever ; of making him understand, that every 
“ thing which belongs to and depends upon fortune^ 
“ is as unstable as herself; and that there is often 
“ but the space of a moment between the highest 
“ elevation and the most unhappy downfall.” 

1 It was not long before Croesus experienced the 
truth of what Solon had told him. lie had two 
sons; one of which being dumb, was a perpetual 
subject of affliction to him; the other, named Atys, 
was distinguished by every good quality;* and his 
great consolation and delight. The father one night 
had a dream, which made a great impression upon 
his mind, that this beloved son of his was to perish 
by iron. This became a new source bf anxiety and 
trouble, and care is taken to remove out of the 
young prince’s way every thing made of iron, as 
partisans, lances, javelins,&c. No mention is made 
of armies, wars, or sieges, before him. But one day 
there was to be an extraordinary hunting-match, 
for the killing of a wild boar, which had committed 
great ravage in the neighbourhood.' All the young 
lords of the court were So he at this hunting. Atys 
very earnestly importuned his father tirat he would 
give him leave to be present, at least as a spectator. 

I he king could not refuse him that request, hut en¬ 
trusted him to the care of a discreet young prince, 
who had taken refug© in his court, and was named 
Adrastus. And tljis very Acjrastus, as he was aim¬ 
ing his javelin at th£’ boar, unfortunately killed 
Atys. It is impossible to express either the afflic¬ 
tion <5f the father, when he beard of this fatal acci¬ 
dent, or of the unhappy prince, the innocent author 
of the murder, who expiated bis fault with his blood, 
stabbing himself in the breast with his own sword, 
u f»n tije/juuieraijalf of the unfortunate Atys. 
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* Two years were spent on this occasion in deep 
mourning, the afflicted father’s thoughts being wholly 
taken up with the loss he had sustained. But the 
growing reputation, and great qualities of Cyrus, 
-*sho began to make himself known, roused him out 
of his lethargy. He thought it behoved him to put 
a stop to the power of the Persians, which was en¬ 
larging itself every day. As he was very religious 
in his way, he would never enter upon any enter¬ 
prise without consulting the gods. But, that he 
might not act blindly, and in order to be able to form 
a certain judgment on theanswers heshould receive, 
he was walling to assure himself beforehand of the 
truth of the oracles. For which purpose, he sent 
messengers to all the most celebrated oracles both of 
Greece and Africa, with orders to enquire, everyone 
at his respective oracle, what Croeeus was doing on 
suchaday, and such an hour, before agreed on. His 
orders were punctuajly observed ; and of all the 
oracles none gave a true answer but that of Delphi. 
The answer was given in Greek hexameter verses, 
and was in substance as follows : I know the number 
of the grains of sand on the sea shore , and the measure 
of the oceans vast t c.rtcnt. lean hear the dumb, and 
hi hi that has not yet learnt <40 speak. A strong smell 
of a tortoise boiled in brass' together with sheep's 
flesh, has reached my nostrils, brass beneath, brass 
above. And indeed the king, thin king to invent some¬ 
thing that could not possibly be guessed at, bad em¬ 
ployed himself on the day and .hour set down, in boil¬ 
ing a tortoise and a latpb in a br%ss pot, which had 
a brass cover. St. Austin•observes in several places, 
that God, t« punish the .blindness of the Pagans, 
sometimes permitted the devils to give answers 
conformable to the truth. 

Croesus, thus assured of the veracity of the god, 
whom he designed to consult, offered three thousand 
victims to his honour, and ordered en infinite number 


‘ Herod. 1. i. c. +6— 5G. 
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of vessels, tripods, and golden tables, to be melted Crasus - 
down, and converted into ingots of gold, to the 
number of a hundred and seventeen, to augment the 
treasures of the temple of Delphi. Each of these 
ingots weighed at least two talents; besides which, 
he made several other presents: amongst others 
Herodotus mentions a golden lion, weighing ten 
talents, and two vessels of an extraordinary size, 
one of gold, which weighed eight talents and a 
half and twelve minas; the other of silver, which 
contained six hundred of the measures called am¬ 
phora?. All these presents, and many tagre, which 
for brevity s sake I omit, were to be seen'in the time 
of Herodotus. 

lhe messengers were ordered to consult the god 
upon two points first, whether Croesus should un¬ 
dertake a war against the Persians; secondly, if he 
did. whether he should require the succour of any 
auxiliary troops. The oracld answered, upoy the 
first article, that it he carried his arms against the 
Persians, he would subvert a great empire; upon 
the second, that he would do well to make alliances 
with the most powerful states of Greece. He con¬ 
sulted the oracle again, ^to know how long the du¬ 
ration of his empire w;ould be. The answer was, 
that it should subsist till a mule came to possess the 
throne of Media which he considered as an assur¬ 
ance of the perpetual duration of his kingdom. 

Pursuant to the direction of the oracle, Croesus 
entered into alliance with the Athenians, who at that 
time had Pisistratds atajieir head, and with the La¬ 
cedaemonians, who were indisputably the two most 
powerful states of Greece* ' 

b A certain Lydian, much esteemed for his pru¬ 
dence, gave Croesus, on this occasion, very judicious 
• advice. “ O prince (says he to him), why do you 
‘ think of turning your arms against such a people 
“ as the Persians, who, being born in a wild, rugged 

* Herod. 1. i. c. 71. 
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Croesus. • u country, are inured from their infancy to every 
“ kind of hardship and fatigue, who, being coarsely 
“ clad, and coarsely fed, can content themselves with 
^bread and water; who are absolute strangers to 
“ all the delicacies and conveniencies of life; who, 
“ in a word, have nothing to lose if you conquer 
“ them, and every thing to gain if they conquer 
“ you; and whom it would be very difficult to drive 
“ out of our country, if they should once come to 
“ taste the sweets and advantages of it? Sofarthere* 
“ fore from thinking of beginning a war against 
“ them, it Is my opinion we ought to thank the 
“ gods thaf they have never put it into the heads of 
“the Persians to come and attack the Lydians .’ 1 
But Croesus had taken his resolution, and would 
not be diverted from it. 

What remains of the history of Croesus will be 
found in that of Cyrus, which I am now going to 
begip, 
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THU 

FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE 

OF THE 

PERSIANS AND MEDES, 

BY CYRUS : 

CONTAINING THE REIGNS OF CYRUS, OF CAM- 
BYSES, AND SMEllDIS THE JUAGIAN. 


CHAP. r. 

The History of Cyrus. 

1 HE history of this prince is differently related by 
Herodotus and Xenophpn.^ I foflow the latter, tis 
judging him infinitely more worthy of credibon this 
subject than the former; and as to those facts 
wherein they difiV, I shall think it sufficient briefly 
to relate what Herodotws says of them. It is well 
known, that Xenophop served a long time under 
the yemnger Cyrus^ who had in his troops a great 
number of Persian nobtem^n* with whom undoubt¬ 
edly this writer, considering how curiQus he was, 
did often converse, in order to acquaint himself by 
that means with the manners and customs of the 
Persians, with their conquests in general, but more 
particularly with those of the prince who had 
founded their* monarchy, and whose history he 
proposed to write. This he tells us himself, in 
the beginning of his Cyropa;dia : “ Having always 
“ looked upon this great man as worthy of admira- 
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“ tion, I took a pleasure in informing myself of his 
“ birth, his natural disposition, and the method of 
“ his education, that I mi Ait know by what means 
“ he became so great a prince; and herein I ad- 
“ vance nothing but what has been told me.” 

As to what Cicero says, in his first letter to his 
brother Quintus, “ that *Xenophon’s design, in 
“ writing the history of Cyrus, was not so much to 
“ follow truth, as to give a model of a just govern- 
“ merit;” this ought not to lessen the authority of 
that judicious historian, or make us give the less 
credit toVvPiat he relates. All that can be inferred 
from theucVis, that the design of Xenophon, who 
was a great philosopher, as well as a great captain, 
was not merely to write Cvrns's history, but to re¬ 
present him as a model and example to princes, for 
their instruction in the arts of reigning, and of gain¬ 
ing the love of iheir subjects, notwithstanding the 
pomp and elevation of their stations. With this 
view he may possibly have lent his hero some 
thoughts, some sentiments, or discourses of his own. 
But the substance of the facts and events he relates 
is to he deemSd true ; and of this their conformity 
with the holy Scripture js y>t itself a sufficient proof. 
The render may see the dissertation of the Abbe 
Banier upon this subject in the 'Memoirs of the 
Academy ot*Bellcs Lettres. 

For the greater perspicuity, I ditide the history of 
Cyrus into three parts. T|ie first will reach from 
his birth to the siege of Babylon : the second will 
comprehend the description of*the siege, and the 
taking of [hat city, with “every thing else that re¬ 
lates to that great event; the third'will contain that 
prince’s history, from the taking of Babylon to his 
death. 

« Vol.VI. p. 400.' 

* Cyrus Me a Xenophmte, non ad hittorice fidem script ut, sei 
ad ejfigiem justi imperii. 
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ARTICLE I. 

The History of Cyrus from his Infancy to the Siege 
of Babylon. 

This interval, besides his education, and the jour¬ 
ney he made into Media to his grandfather Asty- 
ages, includes the first campaigns of Cyrus, and the 
important expeditions subsequent to them. 

Sect. I. Cyrus's Education.' 

f Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, king of Persia, a. M. 
and of Mandane, daughter to A'-tyages, king of the ;i too. 
Medes. He was born one year after his unde J C ' 
Cyaxares, the brother of Mandane. 

The Persians were at this time divided intotuelvc 
tribes, and inhabited only one province of thaj vast 
country which has since borne the name of Persia, 
and were not in all above one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. But this people having afterwards, 
through the prudence and valour of Cyrus, acquired 
the empire of the East, the name of Persia extended 
itself with their conquests and fortune, and compre¬ 
hended all that vast tract of country which reaches, 
from east to west 4 from the river Indus to the Tigris; 
and from north W south, from the Caspian sea to the 
ocean. And still to this day the country of Persia 
has the same extent. 

Cyrus was beafftifuLin his*pevson, and still more 
deserving of esteem for the qualities of his mind; was 
of a very sweet disposition, full of good nature and 
humanity, and had a great desire for learning, and a 
noble ardour for glory. He was never afraid of any 
danger, or discouraged by any hardship ordifficultv, 
where honour*was to be acquired. He was brought 
wp according to the laws and customs of the Persians, 


f Xen. Cyrop. 1. i. p. S. 
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which were excellent in those days with respect to 
educa tion . 

e The public good, the common benefit of the 
nation, was the only principle and end of all their 
laws. The education of children was looked upon 
as the most important duty, and the most essential 
part of government: it was not left to the care of 
fathers and mothers, whose blind affection and fond¬ 
ness often render them incapable of that office; 
but the state took it upon themselves. Roy6 were 
all brought up in common, after one uniform man¬ 
ner ; where every thing was regulated, the place and 
length of their exercises, the times of eating, the 
quality of their meat and drink, and their different 
kinds of punishment. The only food allowed either 
the children, or the young men, was bread, cresses, 
and water; for their design was to accustom them 
early to temperance and sobriety: besides, they con- 
'sidered, that a plain,'frugal diet, without any mix¬ 
ture of sauces or ragouts, would strengthen the 
body, and lay such a foundation of health, as would 
enable them to undergo the hardships and fatigues 
1 of war to a goad old age. 

l .Here hoys weftt to school to learn justice and 
virtue, ys they do in other 'places to learn arts and 
sciences; and the crime most severely punished 
amongst then? was ingratitude. 

The design of tire Persians, in idi these wise re¬ 
gulations, was to prevent evil, being convinced that 
it is much better to prevent faults than to punish 
them: and whereas in othpr states the legislators 
are satisfied with enacting-punishments for crimi¬ 
nals, the Persians endeavoured so to order it, as to 
have no criminals amongst.them. 

Till sixteen or seventeen years of age the boys re¬ 
mained in the class of children ; and here it was they 
learned todrawthe bow, and to fling the dart or jave¬ 
lin ; after which they were received into the class of 


* Cjrep. I. i. p. S—$. 
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young men. In this they were more narrowly 
watched and kept under than before, because that 
age requires the strictest inspection, and has the 
greatest need of restraint. Here they remained ten 
years; during which time they passed all their nights 
in keeping guard, as well for the safety of the city, 
as to inure them to fatigue. In the daytime they 
waited upon their governors, to receive their orders, 
attended the king when he went a hunting, or im¬ 
proved themselves in their exercises. 

The third class consisted of men grown up; and 
in this they remained five and twenty jears. Out 
of these all the officers that w ere to command in the 
troops, and all such as were to fill the different posts 
and employments in the state, were chosen. When 
they were turned of fifty, they were not obliged to ■ 
carry arms out^f their own country. 

Besides these, there was a fourth or last class, 
from whence men of the greatest wisdom and expe¬ 
rience were chosen, for forming the public council, 
and presiding in the courts of judicature. 

By this means every citizen might aspire to the 
chief posts in the government; but no one could 
arrive at them, till he had passed Jhrough all these 
several classes, and qualified himself for them by 
all these exercises. The classes were open to all; 
but generally such only as vvere rich enough to 
maintain their^ghildren without working, sent them 
thither. 

1 Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and 
surpassed all of his age, no^only in aptness to learn, 
but in courage and adless in executing whatever he 
undertook. 


' Cyrop. 1. i. p. 8—22. 
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Sect. II. Cyrus's Journey to his Grandfather 
Astyages, and his Return into Persia. 

When Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother 
Mundane took him with her into Media, to his grand¬ 
father Astyages, who, from the many things he had 
heard said in favour of that young prince, had a 
great desire to see him. In this court young Cyrus 
found very different manners from those of his own 
country Pride, luxury, and magnificence, reigned 
here universally. Astyages himself was richly 
clothed, *Jiail his eyes coloured, his face painted, 

, and his hail* embellished with artificial locks. For 
! the Medes affected an effeminate life, to be dressed 
i in scarlet, and to wear necklaces and bracelets ; 
\ whereas the habits of the Persians were very plain 
jand coarse. All this finery did not dazzle Cyrus, 
who, without criticising or condemning what he saw, 
was contented to live*as he had been brought up, 
and acihered to the principles he had imbibed from 
his infancy. He charmed his grandfather with his 
sprightliness and wit, and gained every body’s fa¬ 
vour by his nobte and engaging behaviour. I shall 
only mention one instance, whereby we may judge 
of the rest. ‘ v . 

Astyages, to make his grandson unw illing to re¬ 
turn home, made a sumptuous entertainment, in 
which there was the utmost plenty and profusion of 
every thing that wag nice and delicate. AH this 
exquisite cheer and magnificent preparation Cyrus 

* The ancient*, in order to a*£ oftthe beauty of the face, and 
to give more lift* to their complax ions', used to form their eye¬ 
brows into perfect arches, and to colour them with black. To 
give the greater lustre to their eyes, they made their eye-lashes 
of the same blackness. This artifice was much in use among 
the Hebrews. It is said of Jezabel, Dcpimit oailos suos slibio, 
2 Kings ix. 30. This drug had an astringent quality, which 
shrunk up the eye-lids, and made the eyes appear the larger, 
which at that time, was reckoned a beauty. PI in. 1. xxxiii. 
c. 6. From hence comes that epithet, which Homer so often 
gives to his goddesses: (S oxins great-eved Juno. 
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looked upon with great indifference; and observing 
Astyages to be surprised at his behaviour: “The 
“ Persians (says he totheking),insteadofgoingsuch 
“ a round-about way to appease theirbunger, have a 
“ much shorter to the same end; a little bread and 
“ cresses with them answer the purpose.” Astyages 
having allowed Cyrus to dispose of all the meats as 
lie though t fit, the latter immediately distributed them 
to the king’s officers in waiting; to one, because he 
taught him to ride; to another, because he waited 
well upon his grandfather; and to a third, because he 
took great care of his mother. Sacas, theddgg’s cup¬ 
bearer, was the only person to whom he gave nothing. 
This officer, besides the post of cup-bearer, had that 
likewise of introducing those who were to have audi¬ 
ence of the king; and as he could not possibly grant 
that favour to Cyrus as often as he desired it, he had 
the misfortune to displease the prince, who took this 
occasion toshewhis resentment: Astyages testifying 
some concern at the neglect shewn to this officer, for 
w hom he had a particular regard, and who deserved 
it, as he said, on account of the wonderful dexterity 
with which he served him: “Is that all, papa? 
(replied Cyrus); if that be sufficient to merit yoiy 
“ favour, you shall see J'wiil quickly obtain it; for 
“ I will take upon me to serve you better than he.” 
Immediately Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer, and 
advancinggravely with a serious countenance, a nap¬ 
kin upon his shoulder, and holding the cup nicely 
with three of his fingerS, he presented it to the king 
with a'dexterity aftd a, grace that charmed both 
Astyages and Mandaqe, When he had done, he 
flung himself upon his grandfather’s necl?, and kiss¬ 
ing him, cried out with great joy: *“0 Sacas! poor 
“ Sacas! thou art undone; I shall have thy place.” 

•Astyages embraced him with great fondness, and 
said : “lam mighty well pleased, my dear child ; n o- 
“ body can serve me with a better grace: but you 
“ have forgotten oneessential ceremony, which is that 

* Tl Sana, aTToXwAar fxfaAw <rt rtjs rtu.r;. 
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“ of tasting.” And indeed the cup-bearer was used 
to pour some of the liquor into his left hand, and to 
taste it, before he presented it to the king: “ No 
“ (replied Cyrus), it was not through forgetfulness 
“ that I omitted that ceremony.” “ Why then 
“ (says Astyages) for what reason did you do it?” 
“ Because I apprehended there was poison in the 
“liquor.” “ Poison, child ! How could you think 
“so? “Yes; poison, papa; for not long ago, at an 
“ entertainment you gave to the lords of your court, 
“ after the guests had drunk a little of that liquor, 
“ I perceived all their heads were turned; they sung, 
“ made a Raise, and talked they did not know what: 
“ you yourself seemed to have forgotten that you 
“ were king, and they that they were subjects; and 
“ w hen you would have danced, you could not stand 
“ upon your legs.” “Why (says Astyages) have you 
“ never seen the same thing happen to your father?” 
“ No, neveS - (says Gyrus).” “How is it with him 
“ when he drinks ?” “Why, when he has drunk, 
“ his thirst is quenched, and that's all.” 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the his¬ 
torian in giving such an excellent lesson of sobriety 
iq this story: he might have done it in a serious, 
grave way, and have sfsokVji with the air of a phi¬ 
losopher ; for Xenophon, warrior as he was, was 
no less excellent a philosopher than his master 
Sogates. But instead of that, he puts the instruction 
into the mouth of a child, and conceals it under the 
veil of a story, which, in the original, is told with all 
the wit and agreeabloness ^aginable. 

Mandane being upoh th^ point of returning to 
Persia, Cyfus joyfully cDmplied with the repeated 
requests his grandfather had made to him to stay 
in Media; being desirous, as he said, to perfect 
himself in the art of riding, which he was not yet 
master of, and which was not known in Persia, 
where the barrenness of the country, and its craggy 
mountainous situation, rendered it unfit for the 
breeding of horses. 
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During the time of his residence at this court, 
his behaviour procured him infinite love and esteem. 

He was gentle, affable, anxious to oblige, beneficent 
and generous. Whenever the young lords had any 
favour to ash of tire king, Cyrus was their solicitor. 

If the king had any subject of complaint against 
them, Cyrus was their mediator; their affairs be¬ 
came his ; and he always managed them so well, 
that he obtained whatever he desired. 

When Cyrus was about sixteen years of age, the 
son of the king of the* Babylonians (this was Evil- 
tnerodach, son of Nabuchodonosor), aba jiunting- 
match a little before his marriage^ thought fit, in 
Order to shew his bravery, to make an irruption into 
the territories of theMedes; which obliged Astyages 
to take the field, to oppose the invader. Here it was 
that Cyrus, haviifg followed his grandfather, served 
his apprenticeship in war. He behaved himself so 
well on this occasion, that the victory which the 
Medes gained over the Babylonians, was chiefly 
owing to his valour. 

The year after, his father recalling him, that he A. M. 
might complete his course in the Persian exercises, Al ^ j' c 
he departed immediately from the*court of Media, 
that neither his father pOr iiis country might have 
any room to complain of his delay. This occasion 
shewed how much he was beloved. ^ At his de¬ 
parture he was accompanied by all sorts of people, 
young ar»d old. Astvages himself conducted him a 
good part of his journey on horseback; and when 
the sad moment lamq, that, they must part, the 
whole company were baihed in tears. 

Thus Cyrus returned into his own ebuntry, and 
re-entered the class of children, where he continued 
a year longer. His companions, after his longxesi- 

In Xenophop this people are always caller! Assyrians, 
and in truth they are Assyrians, bot Assyrians of Babylon, 
whom we roust not confound with those of Nineveh, whose 
empire, as we have seen already, was utterly destroyed by 
the ruin of Nineveh, the capital thereof. 
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dence in SO voluptuous and luxurious a court as that 
of the Medes, expected to-find .a great change in his 
manners: hut when they found that he was content 
with their ordinary table, and that, when he was 
present at any entertainment, he w as more sober 
and temperate than any of the company, they 
looked upon him with new admiration. 

From this first class he passed into the second, 
which is the class of youths ; and there it quicklv 
appeared that he had not his equal in dexteritv, 
address, patience, and obedience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the men’s 
class, wlierein he remained thirteen years, till he set 
out at the head of the Persian army, to go to the aid 
of his uncle Cyaxares. 

Sect. III. The first campaigA of Cyrus, who 
goes to aid his uncle Cyaxares against the Ba¬ 
bylonians. 

* 

“Astyages, king of the Medes, dying, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus’s mo¬ 
ther. Cyaxares was no sooner on the throne, than 
he was engaged in a terrible war. He was informed, 
that the king of the Babylonians (Ncriglissor) was 
preparing a powerful army’against him, and that he 
had already engaged several princes on his side, and 
amongst others Croesus, king of Lydia; that he had 
likewise sent ambassadors to the king of India, to 
give him bad impressions oft(ie Medes and Persians, 
by representing to him how dangerous a closer al¬ 
liance and union befwfeR r two*nations already so 
powerful mjght be, since they could in the end sub¬ 
due all the nations around them, if a vigorous oppo¬ 
sition was not made to the progress of their power. 
Cyaxares therefore dispatched ambassadors toCam- 
byses, to desire succours from him; and ordered 
them to bring it about, that Cyrus should have the 
command of the troops his father was to send. This 

y Cyrop. 1. i. p. 22—37. 
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was readily granted. As soon as it was known that 
Cyrus was to march at the head of the armv, the joy 
was universal. The army consisted of thirty thou¬ 
sand men, all infantry (for the Persians as yet had no 
cavalry); but they were all chosen men, and such as 
had been raised after a particular manner. First of 
all Cyrus chose out of the nobility two hundred of 
the bravest officers, each of w hom was ordered to 
choose out four more of the same sort, which made 
a thousand in all; and these were the officers that 
were called *'Op5r» poi, and who signalized them¬ 
selves afterwards so gloriously upon aU occasions. 
Every one of this thousand was appointed to raise 
among the people ten light-armed pike-men, ten 
slingers, and ten bow-men ; which amounted in the 
whole to one and thirty thousand men. 

Before they proceeded to the choice, Cyrus 
thought fit to make a sfteech to the two hundred 
officers, whom, alter having highly praised them for 
their courage, he ins pi red with the strongest assurance 
of victory and success. “ Do you know (savs he to 
“ them) the nature of the enemy you have to deal 
“ with? They are soft, effeminate,/enervated men, 
“ already half conquered by thek own luxury and 
“ voluptuousness ; me/ neft able to bear either hu’n- 
“ gev or thirst; equally incapable of supporting 
“either the toil ol war or the sight of danger; 
“ whereas you, that are inured from your infancy 
“ to a sober and hard way of living; to you, I say, 

“ hunger and thirst afe but the sauce, and the only 
“ sauce to your meals; fatigues are your pleasure, 

“ dangers your delight, ahd the love of your coun- 
“ try and of glory your only passion. ‘Besides, the 
“ justice of our cause is anotherconsiderableadvan- 
“ tage. I hcy are the aggressors. It i- the enemy 
“ that attacks us, and it is our friends and allies that 
“ require ou»aid. Can any thing be more just than 
“ to repel the injury they offer us? Is there any 


Men of the same dignity. 
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“ thing more honourable, than to fly to the assist- 
“ ance of our friends ? But what ought to be the 
“ principal motive of your confidence is, that I 
“ do not engage in this expedition without having 
“ first consulted the gods, and implored their pro- 
“ tection; for you know it is my custom to begin 
“ all my actions, and all my undertakings, in that 
“ paanner.” 

A. M. y Cyrus soon after set out without loss of time; but 

3-445. before his departure lie invoked the gods of the 
( ' country a second time. For his great maxim was, 
and he hg.d it from his father, that a man ought not 
to form any enterprise, great or small, without con¬ 
sulting the divinity, and imploring his protecdon. 
Cambyses had often taught him to consider, that the 
prudence of men is very short, and their views very 
limited; that they cannot penetrate into futurity; 
and that many times whs* they think must needs 
turn to tlieir advantage, proves their ruin; whereas 
the gods, being eternal, know all things, future as 
well as past, and inspire those they love to undertake 
what is most expedient for them; which is a favour 
and a protection they owe to no man, and grant only 
to # those that invoke and consult them. 

Cambyses accompanied hjs son as far as the fron¬ 
tiers of Persia; and in the way gave him excellent in¬ 
structions concerning the duties of the general of an 
army. Cyrus thought himself ignorant of nothing 
that related to the business of war, after-the many 
lessons he had received from the mostable masters of 
that time. “ Have your masters (says Cambyses to 
“ him) given you any instructions concerning eco- 
“ nomy, thtft is to say, Concerning the manner of 
“ supplying an army with all necessary provisions, 
“ of preventing sickness, and preserving the health 
“ of the soldiers, of fortifying their bodies by fre- 
“ ffBent exercises, of exciting a generous emulation 
“ amongst them, of making yourself obeyed, es- 
“ teemed, and beloved, by your soldiers?” Upon 
each of these points, and upon several others men- 
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tioned by the king, Cyrus owned be had never 
heard one word spoken, and that it was all entirely 
new to him. “ What is it then your masters have 
“ tausjht you?” “ They have taught me to fence 
“ (replied the prince), to draw the bow, to fling the 
“ javelin, to mark out a camp, to draw the plan of a 
“ fortification, to range troops in order of battle, to 
“ review them, to see them march, file off, and en- 
“ camp.” Cambyses, smiling, gave his son to under¬ 
stand, that they had taught him nothing of what 
was most material and essential for a good officer 
and an expert commander to know : an$ in one 
single conversation, which certainly deserves to be 
well studied by all young gentlemen designed for 
the army, he taught him infinitely more than all 
the celebrated masters had done, in the course of se¬ 


veral years. OiTe short instance of this discourse 
may serve to give the reader an idea of the rest. 

The question was, what are the proper means of 
making the soldiers obedient and submissive? “The 
“ way to effect that (says Cyrus) seems to be very 
“ easy, and very certain; it is only to praise and 
“ reward those that obey, to punish .and stigmatise 
“ such as fail in their duty.” “ You say well (re- 
“ plied Cambyses); thjft is* the way to make them 
“ obey you by force; but the chief point is to make 
“ them obey you willingly and freely. Now the 
“ sure method of effecting this, is to convince those 
“ you command, that you know better what is for 
“ their advantage tharf they do themselves; far all 
“ mankind readily»subrpit to.those of whom they 
“ have that opinion. .TlhiS is the principle, from 
“ whence that blind submission proceeds wlficrh you 
“ see sick persons pay to their physician, travellers 
“ to their guide, and a ship’s company to the pilot. 
“ Their obedience is founded only upon their per- 
“ saasion, the physiei&n, the guide, and the 
“ pilot, are all more skilful and better informed in 
“ their respective callings than themselves.” “ But 
“ what shall a man do (says Cyrus to his father) to 
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“ appear more skilful and expert than others?” He 
“ must really be so (replied Cambyses); and in 
“ order to be so, he must apply himself closely to 
“ his profession, diligently study all the rules of it, 
“ consult the most able and experienced masters, 
“ neglect no circumstance that may contribute to 
“ the success of his enterprises; and, above all, he 
“ must have recourse to the protection of the gods, 
“ from whom alone we receive all our wisdom, and 
“ all our success.” 

'As soon as Cyrus had arrived in Media, and 
reached .Cyaxares, the first thing he did, after the 
usual compliments had passed, was to inform him¬ 
self of the quality and number of the forces on both 
sides. It appeared by the computation made of them 
that the enemy’s army amounted to two hundred 
thousand foot and sixty thousand horse; and that 
the united armies of the Medes and Persians scarce 
amounted to half the number of foot; and as to the 
cavalry, the Medes had not so many by a third. 
This great inequality put Cyaxares in terrible fears 
and perplexities. He could think of no other ex¬ 
pedient than tevsend for another body of troops from 
Persia, more numerous than that already arrived. 
But this expedient, besrtle»$hat it would have taken 
up too'much time, appeared in itself impracticable. 
Cyrus immediately proposed another, more sure 
and more expeditious, which waS, that his Persian 
soldiers should change their arms. As tftey chiefly 
used the bow and the javdlin, and consequently 
their manner of fighting was at a distance, in which 
kind of engagement the*grpater number was easily 
superior to*the lesser, Gyrus was of opinion that 
they should be armed with such weapons as should 
oblige them to come to blows with the enemy im¬ 
mediately, and by that means render the superiority 
of their numbers useless. This project was highly 
approved, and instantly put in execution. 


1 Cyrop. 1. ii. p. 38—tO. 
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“ Cyrus established a wonderful order among the 
troops, and inspired them with a surprising emula¬ 
tion, by the rewards he promised, and by his obli¬ 
ging and engaging deportment towards all. He 
valued money only as it allowed him an opportu¬ 
nity of being generous. He was continually mak¬ 
ing presents to one or other, according to their 
rank, or their merit ; to one a buckler, to another 
a sword, or something of the same kind, equally 
acceptable. By this generosity, this greatness of 
soul, and beneficent disposition, he thought a ge¬ 
neral ought to distinguish himself, and not by the 
luxury of his table, or the richness of hie clothes, 
and still less by his haughtiness and imperious de¬ 
meanour. “ “ A commander could not (he said) 
“give actual proofs of his munificence to every 
“ body, and for that very reason he thought bim- 
“ self obliged to convince every body of his tncli- 
“ nation and good, will; for though a prince might 
“ exhaust his treasures by making presents, yet tie 
“ could not injure himself by benevolence and affa-! 
“ bility; by being sincerely concerned in the good [ 
“ or evil that happens to others, and by making it 
“ appear that he ig so.” * 

° One day, as Cyrus vi^as reviewing his army, a 
messenger came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint 
him, that some ambassadors being arrived from the 
king of the Indies, “’he desired his presence imme¬ 
diately. “ For that purpose (says he) I have brought 
“you a rich garment, ’for the king desires you 
“ would appear magnificently .dressed before the 
“ Indians, to do the natiofi honour.” Cyrus lost 
not a moment’s time, bdt instantly set out with his 
troops, to wait upon the king; though without chang¬ 
ing his dress, which was very plain, after the Per-, 
sjan fashion, and not (as the # Greek text has it) 

“ Cytop. l.ii. p. 44,** ” Ibid. I. viii. p. 207. 0 Ibid. I. ii. p. 56. 

* ’Ey rp TUi<rixri 5Scy rv A fine expression, 

but not to be rendered into any other language with the saaa* 
beauty. 
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polluted or spoiled with any foreign ornament. Cy- 
jtares seeming at first a tittle displeased at it; “If 1 
‘ had dressed myBelf ki •purple (says Cyrus), and 
‘ loaded myself with bracelets and chains of gold, 

‘ and with allthathad been longer in coming, should 
‘ I hav^ done you more honour, than I do now by 
‘ aiy expedition, and the sweat of my face, and by 
“ letting jail tire world see with what promptitude 
“ »t>d dispatch your orders are obeyed.” 

CyaxareSjAatished with tins answ er, ordered the 
Indiaai ambassadors to be introduced. The purport 
of theii; speech was, that they were sent by the king 
their toaster, to learn the cause of the war between 
the Medes and the Babylonians, and that they had 
orders, as soon as they had heard what the Medes 
should say, to proceed to the court of Babylon, to 
know what motives they had to allege on their part; 
to the end that the king their master, after having 
examined the reasons on both sides, might take part 
vAth those w ho had right and justice on their side. 
This is making a noble and glorious use of great 
power : to be influenced only by justice, to seek no 
advantage ffom the division of neighbours, but de¬ 
clare openly against the unjust aggressor, in favour 
of the injured party, ^'vaxarc s and Cyrus an¬ 
swered, that they had given it he Babylonians no sub¬ 
jected complaint, and that they willingly accepted 
the soedia'tion of the king of India. It appears in 
the sequel, that lie declared for the Medes. 

11 The king-of Artneniw, who was a vassal of tlm 
Ant.J.C. ^ e ^ e8 » looking upota them a,s ready to beswaJlo"- 
557- up by the fontmdahl^feagneformed against-them. 
thought»6t to lay tbuld otf this occasion to shake ell 
their yoke. Accordingly, lie refused to >pay them 
the ordinary tribute, and to send them the number 
of troops he was obliged to furnish an time «f war. 
This highly embarrassed Cyaxares, who was afraid 
at itris juncture qf bringing new'enemies upon his 
hands, it he undertookto compel the Armenians to 
execute their treaty. But Cyrus, having inform^ 
f Cyrop. !. ii. p. 53- 61. and 1. iii. p. 63—70- 
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bifliself exactly of the strength and situation of tlic 
country, undertook the affair. The important point 
w»b to keep his design secret, without which it was 
not likely to succeed. He therefore appointed a 
great hunting-match on that side ot tiie country; 
for it was his custom to ride out that Way, and fre¬ 
quently to hunt with the king's son, and- the young 
noblemen of Armenia. On'the day appointed, he 
set out with a numerous retinue. (She troops fol¬ 
lowed at a distance, and were not to appear till a 
signal was given. After some days' hunting, when 
they 'were come pretty near the palaea w.here the 
court resided, -Cyrus communicated his Resign to his 
officers; and sent Chtysan-tas with a detachment, 
ordering .them to make themselves masters ot a 
certain steep eminence, where he knew the king 
used to retire, in case of an alarm, with his family 
and his treasure. 

This being done, he sends a*herald to tire king of 
Armenia, to <su mmon him ,to perform firetreaty ’and 
in tire mean time orders his troops (to advance. Ne¬ 
ver was greater surprise, and tl*e perplexity was 
equally great, ^’he king waseonsciops of the wrong 
be had done ; ford was now destitute of every re¬ 
source. However, he rjid whatbe could to assem¬ 
ble bis forces together from all quarters; and, in 
fire mean time, dispatcljed bis youngest son, called 
.Saharis, into the* mountains, with bis w iv-cs , his 
daughters, and whatever was most precious and 
valuable. But when he wasinformed by bis scouts, 
that.Cyrus was .coming close id tor them, be entirely 
lost all courage, -and ail Thoughts ot making a de¬ 
fence. The Arajeoiahs, followinghiaexample, ran 
away, (er ery Oipe where be could, to secure what 
(was dearest to him. Cyrus, spehtg 'the copnfry 
. covered with .people, drat .were endeavourmg to 
mode itbeir esrjppe, &€>Qt them word, that ipp harm 
ipbpuW be -done fl>eui, it drey staid in their hopses; 
hot that as many -as were taken cunning away, 

tdtftkdd ftp treated <68 twenties. This made -tM 1 * 

t 2 
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all retire to their habitations, excepting a few that 
followed the king. 

On the other hand, they that were conducting 
the princesses to the mountains, tell into the am¬ 
bush Chrysantas had laid for them, and were 
most of them taken prisoners. The queen, the 
king’s son, his daughters, his eldest son’s wife, and 
his treasures, all fell into the hands of the Persians. 

The king, bearing this melancholy news, and not 
know in" what w ould become of him, retired to a 
little eminence ; where he was presently invested by 
the Persiafi army, and soon obliged to surrender. 
Cyrus orcteFed him, with all his family, to be brought 
into the midst of the army. At the very instant ar¬ 
rived Tigranes, the king's eldest son, who was just 
returned from a journey. At so moving a spectacle 
he could not forbear weeping. Cyrus, addressing 
himself to him, said : “ Prince, you are come very 
“seasonably to be present at the trial of your father.’’ 
Anti immediately he assembled the.captains of the 
Persians and Medes; and called in also the "reat 
men of Armenia. Nor did he so much as exclude 
the ladies from this assembly, who were there in 
their chariots, hut gave them full liberty to hear 
and see all that passed. \ 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded 
silence, he began with requiring of the king, that in 
all the questions he was going to*propose to him, he 
would answer sincerely, because nothing could be 
more unworthy a person Of his rank, than to use 
dissimulation or falsehood . The king promised he 
would. Then Cyrus "a^ked him, but at different 
times, proposing each article separately and in or¬ 
der, whether it was not true, that he had made war 
against Astyages, king of the Medes, his grand¬ 
father ; whether he had not been overcome in that 
war, and in consequence of his defeat concluded a 
treaty with Astyages; whether, by virtue of that 
treaty, he was not obliged to pay a certain tribute, 
to furnish a certain number of troops, and not to 
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keep any fortified place in his country? It was 
impossible for the king to deny any of these facts, 
which were all public and notorious. “ For what 
“ reason then (continued Cyrus) have you violat- 
“ ed the treaty in every article?” “For no other 
“ (replied the king) than because I thought it a 
“ glorious thing to shake off’the yoke, to live free, 
“ and to leave my children in the same condi- 
“ tion.” “ It is really glorious (answered Cyrus) 
“ to fight in defence of liberty: bht if any one, 
“ after he is reduced to servitude, should attempt 
“ to run aw ay from his master, what wtiuki you do 
“ with him ?” “ I must confess (says* the king), I 
“ would punish him.” “ And if you had given a 
“ government to one of your subjects, and he should 
“ be found to haveconducted himself amiss, would 
“ you continue him in his post?” “ No, certain- 
“ ly ; I would put another in his place.” “ And 
“ if he had amassed great tiches by bis unjust 
“ practices ?” “ I would strip him of them.” 
“ But, which is still worse, if he had held intelli- 
“ gence with your enemies, how would you treat 
“ him?” “ Though I should pass.sentence upon 
“ myself (replied the king), I rhust declare the 
“ truth : I would put ^ 4 iirrf to death.” A{ these 
words Tigranes tore his Tiara from his head, and 
rent his garments. The women byrst out into 
lamentations and* outcries, as if sentence had ac¬ 
tually passed upon him. 

Cyrus havingagain Commanded silence, Tigranes 
addressed himself to the.prince to this effect: “Great 
“ prince, can you thii\k it consistent with your pru- 
“ dence to put my father* to death, e\en against 
“ your own interest?” “ How against my inter- 
“ est?” (replied Cyrus.) “ Because he was never 
• “ so capable of doing you service.” “ How do 
“ you make that appear? Do the’faults we com- 
“ mit enhance our merit, and give us a new title 
“ to consideration and favour?” “ They cer- 
“ tainly do, provided they serve to make us wiser. 
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“ For of iridWrfnabte value Is wisdom: Art either 
“ flehes, Courage, or address, to be compared to it? 
“ Nod it is evident, this single day * experience 
“ has infinitely improved my lather's wisdom. He 
“ knows how dear the violation of his word has cost 
“ him. He has proved and felt how much ydu are 
“ superior to him in all respects. He has not been 
“ able to succeed in any of his designs; hut you 
“ have happily accomplished all yours : and with 
“that expedition and secrecy, that he has found 
“ himseWsurrounded, and taken, before he expect- 
" ed to tfe attacked ; and the very place of his re- 
“ treat has*servedonly to ensnarehim.” “But your 
“ father (replied Cyrus) has yet undergone no sof- 
“ ferings that can have taught him wisdom.” “The 
“ fear of evils (answered Tigrahtg), when it is so 
“ well founded as this is, has a much sharper sting, 
“ and is more capable of piercing the soul, than the 
“ evil itself. Besides, permit me to say, that gra- 
“ titude is a stronger, and more prevailing motive, 
“ than any whatever : and there can he no obliga- 
“ tions in the world of a higher nature, than those 
“ you will lay lipon my father. His fortune, liber- 
“*ty, sceptre, life, wives, and children, all restored 
“ to him with such a generosity; where can you 
“ find, illustrious prince, in one single person, so 
“ many strong and powerful ties to attach him to 
“ your service ?” 

“ Well then (replied Cyrtys, turning to the king), 
“ if I should yield to your son’s entreaties, with 
“ what number of mth, and what sum of money, 
“ will you assist us in the'war against the Babylo- 
“ nians?” “ My troops and treasures (says the Ar- 
“ menlati king) are rio longer mine; they ate en- 
“ tircly yours. I can raise forty thousand foot and 
“ eight thousand horse ; and as to money, I reckon, 
“ that, including the treasure which my father left 
“ rHe, there ate about three thousand talents ready 
“ rnohey. All these are wTolly at your disposal.” 
Cyrus accepted half the number of the troops, and 
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left the king th« other half, for the defence of the 
country against the # Chaldeans, with whom be was 
at war. The annual tribute which was due to the 
Modes he douWed, and instead of fifty talents ex¬ 
acted a hundred, and borrowed the like sum over 
and above in bis own name. “ But what would 
“ you give ir>e (added Cyrus) for the ransom of 
“ your wives?” “ AH that I have in the world,” 
•(answered the king.) “ And for the ransom of 
“ your children ?” “ The same thing.” “ From 

“ this time, then, you are indebted to me twice 
“ the value of all your possessions.” “ Andyon, Ti- 
“ granes, at what price would you redeem the liber- 
“ ty of your wife?” Now he had but lately mar¬ 
ried her, and was passionately fond of her. “ At 
“ the price (says he) of a thousand lives, if I had 
“ them.” Cyrus then conducted them all to his 
tent, and entertained them at supper. It is easy 
to imagine what transports of joy there must have 
been upon this occasion. 

After supper, as they were discoursing upon va¬ 
rious subjects, Cyrus asked Tigranes, what was be¬ 
come of a governor he had often seen hunting with 
him, and for whom he had a particular esteeyi. 
“ Alas ! (says Tigranes^ bdis no more ; and I dare 
“ not tell you by what accident I lost him.” Cyrus 
pressing him to tell him; “ My father (continued 
“ Tigranes) seeing I had a very tender affection for 
“ this governor, and that I was extremely attached 
“ to him, conceived some suspicions against him, 
“ and put him tc t deajh. But he was so worthy 
“ a man, that, a3 he .was Veady to expire, he sent 
“ for me, and spoke to me*in these wortft: Tigranes, 
“ let not my death occasion any disaffection in you 
“ towards the king your father. What he has done 
' “ to me did not proceed from malice, but only from 
% 

* Xenophon never calls the people of Babylonia, Chaldeans; 
but Herodotus, 1. vii. c. <33. and Strabo, i. xvi. p. 730, style 
them so. The Chaldeans mean in this place wire » people 
adjoining to Armenia. 
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“ prejudice, and a fake notion wherewith he was 
“ unhappily blinded.” O tbe excellent man ! (cried 
“ Cyrus) never forget the last advice he gave you.” 

When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before 
they parted, embraced them all, in token of a per¬ 
fect reconciliation. This done, they got into their 
chariots, with their wives, and went home full of 
gratitude and admiration. Nothing but Cyrus was 
mentioned the whole way; some extolling his wis-* 
dom, others his valour; some admiring the sweet¬ 
ness of his temper, others praising the beauty of his 
person, .gntl the # majesty of his mien. “ And you 
“ (says Tfgranes, addressing himself to his bride), 
“ w hat do you think of Cyrus's aspect and deport- 
“ mentr” “ I did not observe him,” replied the lady. 
!“ Upon what object then did you fix your eyes ?” 
tl Upon him that said he would give a thousand 
“ lives as the ransom of my liberty.” 

The next day, the‘king of Armenia sent presents 
to Cyrus, and refreshments for his whole army, and 
brought him double the sum of money lie was re¬ 
quired to furnish. But Cyrus took only what had 
been stipulated, and restored him the rest. The 
Armenian troopi were ordered to be ready in three 
days' tjme, and Tigranek desired to command them. 

I have thought proper, for several reasons, to give 
so circumstantial an account of this affair; though 
I have so far abridged it, that ’it is not above a 
quarter of what we find it in Xenophon. 

In the first place, it may‘serve to give the read¬ 
er a notion of the style of f hat ’excellent historian, 
and excite his curiosity‘toicqnsult the original, the 
natural an'cf unaffected beauties of which are suffi¬ 
cient to justify the singular esteem which persons 
of good taste have ever had for the noble simpli¬ 
city of that author. To mention but one instance; ■ 
what an idea of, chastity and modesty, and at the 
same time what a wonderful simplicity, and deli¬ 
cacy ot thought, are there in the answer of Tigra- 
ntb’s wife, who has no eyes but for her husband! 
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In the second place, those short, close, and press¬ 
ing interrogatories, each of which demand a direct, 
precise answer from the king of Armenia, discover 
the disciple and scholar of Socrates, and shew how 
well he retained the taste of his master. 

Besides, this narrative will give us some idea of 
thejudgment that ought to be formed ofXenophon's 
C vropaedia; the substance of which is true, though 
it is embellished with several circumstances, added 
by the author, and introduced expressly to grace his 
instructive lessons, and the excellent rules he lays 
down concerning government. Thus much there¬ 
fore in the event we are treating of i^ rdal. The 
king of Armenia having refused to pay the Modes 
the tribute he owed them, Cyrus attacked him sud¬ 
denly, and before he suspected any designs against 
him, made himSelf master of the only fortress he 
had, and took his family prisoners; obliged him to 
pay the usual tribute, and to furnish his proportion 
of troops; and after all, so won upon him Ity his 
humanity and courteous behaviour, that he render¬ 
ed him one of the faithfullest and most affectionate 
allies the Medes ever had. The rest is inserted 
only by way of embellishment, and is rather to be 
ascribed to the historian, Shan to the history itseff. 

I should never myself have found out, hat the 
story of the governor’s being put to death by Tigra- 
nes’s father signified, though I was very sensible it 
had some enigmatical meaning in this place. # A 
person of qumity, one of the greatest wits and fin¬ 
est speakers of the last age* who was perfectly well 
acquainted with the G’i£ek authors, gave me an ex¬ 
planation of it many year&ago, which Iiiave not for¬ 
gotten, and which I take to be the true meaning of 
thatenigma. He supposed that Xenophon iutended 
it as a picture of the death of his master Socrates, of 
whom the stfite of Athens became jealous, on ac¬ 
count of the extraordinary attachment all the youth 
of the city had to him ; which at last gave occasion 
* M. de Corate de Tre*villes. 
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to that philosopher’s condemnation and death, which 
he suffered without murmur or complaint. , 

In the last place, I thought it proper not to miss 
this opportunity of pointing out such qualities in my 
hero, as are not always to be met with in persons of 
his rank; and such as, by rendering them infinitely 
more valuable than all therr military virtues, would 
most contribute to the success of their designs. In 
most conquerors we find courage, resolution, intre¬ 
pidity, a capacity for martial exploits, and all such 
talents as make a noise in the world, and are apt 
to dazzle bv their glare: but an inward stock of 
goodness, compassion and gentleness towards the 
unhappy, an air of moderation and reserve even in 
prosperity and victory, an insinuating and persua¬ 
sive behaviour, the art of gaining people’s hearts, 
and attaching them to him more 6y affection than 
interest; a constant, unalterable care always to have 
right on his side, aud*to imprint such a character of 
justice and equity upon all his conduct, as his very 
enemies are forced to revere; and, lastly, such a cle¬ 
mency, as to distinguish those that offend through 
imprudence rattier than malice, and to leave room 
fop their repentance, by giving them opportunity to 
return to their duty: theSe ace qualities rarely found 
. in the most celebrated conquerors of antiquity, but 
which shone forth most conspicuously in Cyrus. 

'.To return to my subject. Cyrus, before be quit¬ 
ted the king of Armenia, was willing to do him 
some signal service. This Ring wo* then at war 
with the Chaldeans, a neighbouring, warlike people, 
who continually harassed country by their in¬ 
roads, and by that means hindered a great part of 
his lands from being cultivated. Cyrus, after hav¬ 
ing exactly informed hitnself of their character, 
strength, and the situation of their strong-holds, 
marched against them. On the first intelligence of 
his approach, the Chaldeans possessed themselves of 
the eminences to which they were accustomed to re- 
* Cyrop. 1. Hi. p. 70—76. 
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treat. Cyrus left item no tftoe to assemble all their 
forces there, but marched to attack them directly. 
The Armenians, whont he had made his advanced 
guard, were immediately pot to flight. Cyrus had 
expected this, and had only placed them there to 
bring the enemy the sooner to an engagement. And 
indeed, when the Chaldeans came to blows with 
the Persians, they were not able to stand their 
ground, but were entirely defeated. A great num¬ 
ber were taken prisoners, and the rest were scat¬ 
tered and dispersed. Cyrus himself spoke to the 
piisoners, assuring them that he was not,come to 
injure them, or ravage their country, but" to grant 
them peace upon reasonable terms; and he then 
set them at liberty. Deputies were immediately 
sent to him, and a peace was concluded. For the 
better security of both nations, and with their com¬ 
mon Consent, Cyrus caused a fortress to be built 
upon an eminence, which commanded the whole' 
country; and left a strong garrison in it, whieffwas 
to declare against either of the two nations that 
should violate the treaty. 

Cyrus, understanding that thereby as a frequent 
intercourse and communication between the Indians 
and_ Chaldeans, desired that the latter would send 
persons toaccomparry and conduct the ambassador,_ 
whom he was preparing to send to theming of India. 
The purport of this embassy was, to desire some 
succours in money from that prince, in behalf of 
Cyrus, who wanted it for the levying of troops in 
Persia, and promised Jhat, if the gods crowned bis 
designs with success,^tlie king should have no rea¬ 
son to repent of having assisted him. 4de was glad 
to find the Chaldeans ready to second his request, 
which -they could do the more advantageously, by 
enlarging upon the character and exploits of Cyrus. 
The ambassador set out the next day, accompanied 
by some of the most considerable persons of Chal¬ 
dea, who were directed to act with all the dexte- 
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rity in their power, an# to do Cyrus’s merit that 
justice which it so well deserved. 

The expedition against the Armenians being hap¬ 
pily ended, Cyrus left that country to rejoin Cyax- 
ares. Four thousand Chaldeans, the bravest of the 
nation, attended him; and the king of Armenia, 
who was now delivered from his enemies, augment¬ 
ed the number of troops he had promised him : so 
that he arrived in Media, with a great deal of money, 
and a much more numerous army than he had when 
be left it. 


Sect. IV. The Expedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus 
against the Babylonians. The first Battle. 

A. M. b Both parties had been employed three years to- 
3448- , gether, in forming their alliances, and making pre- 
C ' parations for war. .Cyrus, finding the troops full 
of a*dour, and ready for action, proposed to Cyax¬ 
ares to lead them against the Assyrians. His rea¬ 
sons for it were, that he thought it his duty to ease 
him, as soon as possible, of the care and expence 
of maintaining'tii'o armies; that it were better they 
should eat up the enemy’s country, than their own; 
that so bold a step as that of going to meet the 
Assyrians, would spread a terror in their army, 
and at the same time inspire theif own troops with 
the greater confidence ; that, lastly, it was a maxim 
with him, as it had always*been with Cambyses, 
his father, that victorydid not so much depend upon 
the number, as the valour'of troops. Cyaxares 
agreed to his proposal. . 

As soon therefore as the customary sacrifices were 
offered, they began their march. Cyrus, in the name 
of the whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of the 
egyfire, beseeching them to be favourable to them 


b Cyrop. i. iiL p. 78 — 87. 
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in the expedition they ha<£ undertaken, to accom¬ 
pany them, conduct them, fight for them, inspire 
them with such a measure of courage and prudence 
as was necessary, and, in short, to bless their arms 
with prosperity and success. In acting thus, Cyrus 
put in practice that excellent advice his father had 
given him, of beginning and ending all his actions, 
and all his enterprises, with prayer : and indeed he 
never failed, either before or after an engagement, 
to acquit himself, in the presence of the whole army, 
of this religious duty. When they were arrived on 
the frontiers of Assyria, it was still their first care 
to pay their homage to the gods of the country, and 
to implore their protection and succour! after which 
they began to make incursions into the country, and 
carried off a great deal of spoil. 

Cyrus, understanding that the enemy’s army 
was about ten days’ journey from them, prevailed 
upon Cyaxares to advance against them. When 
the armies came within sight, both sides prepared 
for battle. The Assyrians were encamped in the 
open country; and, according to their custom, 
which the Romans imitated afterwards, had en¬ 
compassed and fortified their cartp with a large 
ditch. Cyrus, on the contrary, who was glad >to 
deprive the enemy, as much as possible, of the sight 
and knowledge ot the smallness of his army, covered 
his troops with several little hills and*villages. For 
several days nothing was done on either side, but 
looking at and observing one another. At length a 
numerous body of the Assyrians moving first out 
of their camp, Cyrus ^dvpriced with his troops to 
meet them. But befofe they came within reach of 
the enemy, he gave the word for rallying the men, 
which was, * Jupiter protector and conductor. He 
then caused the usual hymn to be sounded, in 

honour of Castor and Pollux, to which the soldiers, 
» 

* I do not know whether Xenophon, in this place, does not 
call the Persian gods by the name of the gods of his own 
eountry. 
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foil of religious ardour answered with a 

kwid voice. There was nothing io Cyrus’s army 
initcheerfiiloe9s,einuJaH(>o, courage, mutual exhor¬ 
tations to bravery, and ao universal zeal to execute 
whatever their leader should command. “ For it js 
“ observable (says the historian in this place), that 
“ on thesecocasioos, those that fear the Deity «*>si, 
t( are the least afraid of a>eo."’ On the side of the 
Assyrian*, the troops armed with bows, sitogs, and 
darts, flsfee ti>eir discharges lief ore their e©et»ies 
were within reach. But the Persians, aoHnated by 
the presence and example of Cyrus, cacne immedi¬ 
ately to close tight w-ith theenemy, and broke through 
their first battalions. The Assyrians, qotwithafeod- 
*ng all the efforts used by CYre&us, and their own 
king, to encqprage them, were not able to sustain 
ao nude a shock, hut immediately ffed. At the same 
time the cavalry of the Medes advanced to attack 
the enemy’s horse, _which was likewise presently 
rawfed. The former (warmly pursued them to their 
very caasp, aiade a terrible slaughter, and the king 
of the Babylonians (Merigiissor) was killed in the 
action. Cyrus, not thinking himself -in a condition 
to fence their ^otreaeburente, sounded a retreat. 

• *■ The Assyrians, in t^e mean time, -their king he- 
ipg kadred, and the dower-of their army feet, were in 
* dreadful -toBstern*tk*L d A&«oona«Croesu@|fowKl 
them ia -ao great adfeonder, he£ed, and left-them to 
•hifit fear tbea&safoes. The other aides, Ukewfee, me- 
iwg rtheir affairs in so hopel^sa.oondifiioB, thought 
«tf KChipg hut taking advantage -of khe night -to 
analse their escape. * > 

Cyrus, artio had feresoetfdlsfe, prepared to punese 
them dfoaay. Bat this-could not he effected uath- 
>*mt cavalry; «atd, as iwehaae already ob**araed, (the 
iPe ra iaa c had aocte. die therefore-wen ttoCyasares, 
nod-aetiuairrtaal him with his dfougn. -Oyimwos (was 
extremely averse to it, and represented to him how 


* Cyrop. lib. iv. p. *7—104. 


* Ibid. 1. vi. p, APP. 
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dangerous k was to drive so powerful an enemy to 
extremities, wbom despair would probably inspire 
wkb courage; that it was a part of wisdom to use 
good fortune with moderation, and not lose the 
fruks of victory by too much vivacky : moreover, 
that he was *en willing to compel the Medes, or tore- 
fuse them that repose, to w hich their behaviour had 
justly entitled him. Cyrus, upon this, desired his 
permissioa only-to take as many of the horse as 
were willing to follow him. Cyaxarcs readily con¬ 
sented to this, and thought of nothing else sow but 
of passing his time with his officers in feasting and 
mirth, and enjoying the fruks of the victory he had 
just obtained. 

The greatest part of the Mediao soldiers follow¬ 
ed Cyrus, who set out upon his m&rch ki pursuit 
of the enemy. Upon the w ay he met some couriers, 
that were coming to him from the *Hyrcanian8,who 
served in the enemy's army, to assure him, that as 
soon as ever he appeared, those Hyneanians would 
come over to him ; which in fact they did. Cyrus 
made the best use of his time, and having marched 
all night, came up with the Assyrians. Croesus had 
scut away his wives in the night-time for coolness 
fforkwas the summer season), and followed tliem 
himself wkfa a body of cavalry. When the Assy¬ 
rians saw the enemy so near them, they were in the 
Sktnoet confusion and dismay. Maay of those that 
can away, being warmly pursued, were killed; all 
ttaut staid in the-camp surrendered; the victory was 
complete, end the spoil immense- Cyrus reserved 
all the horses that were taken in the camp for bim- 
edf, resolving now to form a body of cavalry for the 
i*eraaan array, which hitherto had none. The rich¬ 
est and oaoat valuable part of thebooty he set apart 
for Cyanares; and as for -the prisoners, he gave 

* These «r^«et the Hyrca niapg byithe’Caaipiqnfife. f-soni 
observing Cyrus’s encampment* m Babylonia, one would be 
apt to conjecture, that the Hyrcanians here meant were about 
four or five days’ journey south of Babylon. 
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theto all liberty to go home to their own O^rdtry, 
without imposing any other condition upon them, 
than that they and their countrymen should deliver 
up their arms, and engage no more in war ; Cyrus 
taking it upon himself to defend them against their 
enemies, and to put them into a condition of culti¬ 
vating their lands with entire security. 

Whilst the Medes and the Hyrcanians were still 
pursuing the remainder of the enemy, Cyrus took 
care to nave a repast, and even baths prepared for 
them, that at their return they might have nothing 
to do, but tp sit down and refresh themselves. He 
likewise thought fit to defer the distribution of the 
spoil till then. It was on this occasion that this ge¬ 
neral, whose thoughts nothing escaped, exhorted his 
Persian soldiers to distinguish themselves by their 
generosity towards their allies, from whom they 
had already received great services, and of whom 
they might expect st$l greater. He desired they 
would wait their return, both for the refreshments 
and the division of the spoil; and that they would 
shew a preference of their interests and convenien- 
cies before their own; giving them to understand, 
that this would'’be a sure means of attaching the 
allies to them for ever, apd of securing new victories 
over the enemy, which would procure them all 
the advantages they could wish, and make them 
an ample amends for the voluntary losses they 
might sustain, for the sake of winning the affection 
of the allies. They all came into his opinion. 
When the Medes and Hyrcanians were returned 
from pursuing the enhtpy,. Cyrus made them sit 
down to the .repast he had prepared for them, de¬ 
siring them only to send some bread to the Per¬ 
sians, who were sufficiently provided (he said) with 
all they wanted, either for their ragouts, or their 
drinking. Hunger was their only ragout, and water 
fromjbe river their only drink. For'that was the 
way of living to which theyload been accustomed 
from their infancy. 
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■yjgppKXt morning they proceeded to the divi- 
aion*of the spoils. Cyrus in the first place ordered 
th e Ma gi to be called, and commanded them to 
choose OTt of all the booty what was most proper to 
be offered to the gods on such an occasion. Then 
he gave the Medes and Hyrcanians the honour of 
dividing all that remained amongst the whole army. 
They earnestly desired, that the Persians might pre¬ 
side over the distribution; but the Persians absolute¬ 
ly refused it; so that they were obliged to accept of 
the office, as Cyrus had ordered; and the distribution 
was made to the general satisfaction of all parties. 

e The very night that Cyrus marchdd to pursue 
the enemy, Cyaxares had passed in feasting aod jol¬ 
lity ; and had made himself drunk w ith his principal 
officers. The next morning when he awaked, he 
was strangely ^surprised to find himself almost 
alone, and without troops. Immediately, full of 
resentment and rage, he dispatched an express to 
the army, with orders to reproach Cyrus severely, 
and to bring back the Medes without any delay. 
This unreasonable proceeding did not dismay Cy¬ 
rus, who in return w rit him a respectful letter ; in 
which, however, with a generous* and noble free¬ 
dom, he justified his own conduit, and put him in 
mind of the permission he had given him, pf taking 
as many Medes with him as.were willing to follow 
him. At the snipe time Cyrus sent into Persia for 
an augmentation of his troops, designing to push 
his conquests still farther. 

f Amongst the prisoners of war w hom they had 
taken, there was 8. yoypg princess of most exquisite 
beauty, whom they had reserved for Cyrus. _ Her 
name was Panthea, the wife ot AWaTlates, king of 
Susiana. IT porftbe report- made to Cyrus of her 
extraordinary beauty, he refused to see her; for 
fear (as'he said) aucb an object might engage his 
affection mofe than be desired, and divert him trom 
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the prosecution of the great designs be_ ^ _ 

* 1 his singular moderation in Cyrus was undoubt¬ 
edly an effect of the excellent education he had re¬ 
ceived : for it was a principle among the Persians, 
never to speak before young people of any thing 
that had any reference to love, lest their natural 
inclination to pleasure) which is so strong and vio¬ 
lent at that age of levity and indiscretion, should 
be awakened and excited by such discourses, and 
should flurry them into fotiies and debaucheries. 
Araspee, a young nobleman of Media) who had the 
lady in his custody, had not the same distrust of 
his own weakness, but pretended that a man may 
be always hraster of himself. Cyrus Committed the 
princess to his cans, and at the same time gave him 
a very prudent admonition. “ I have seen a great 
“ many persons (says he) that haye thought them- 
“ selves very strong, overcome by that violent pus- 
“ sion, in spite of all their resolution ; who have 
“ owymd afterwards,' with shame and grief, tlrat 
“ their passion was a bondage and slavery from 
“ which they had not the power to redeem them- 
“ selves; an incurable distemper, out of the reach 
“ of all remedies and human efforts; a kind of 
“ *bond or necessity, more difficult to force than 
“ the strongest chains of iron/’ “ Fear nothing 
“ (replied Araspes), I am sore of myself, and I will 

answer with my life that I shall do nothing coo- 
“ brary to my duty.” Nevertheless, his passion for 
this young princess increased* and by degrees grew 
to such a freight, that finding her invincibly averse 
to his desires, he Wub Upon *tfee point of using Vio¬ 
lence towards her. Tfre^ princess at length made 
CtVus acquainted with his conduct, who immedi¬ 
ately seat Artabasms to Araspes, with ordehs to ad- 
>BOHish and reprove,him fe bis name. This officer 
executed his orders fe the harshest manner, upbraid- 
ipg Tmib with his fault in the most bitter term*, tmd 

* CyroR. 1. i. p. 34 . 

* Ae$»f>invs uviykf, ViHffw l&Sivro: 
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SjfcPS'ch a .rigorous severity, as was enough to 
thro# him into despair. Araspes, struck to the soul 
with grief and anguish, burst into a flood of tears ; 
and being overwhelmed with shame and fear, think¬ 
ing himself undone, remained silent. Some days 
afterwards, Cyrus sent for him. He went to the 
prince iri fear and trembling. Cyrus took him aside, 
and, instead of reproaching him with severity as he 
expected, spoke gently to him ; acknowledging that 
he himself was to blame, for having imprudently 
exposed him to so formidable an enemy. By such 
an unexpected kindness the young nobleman reco¬ 
vered both life and speech. But his Confusion, 
joy, and gratitude, expressed themselves first in a 
torrent of tears. “ Alas ! (says he), now I am come 
“ to the knowledge of myself, and find most plainly 
“ that I have too souls ; one, that inclines me to 
“ good, another that incites me to evil. The for- 
“ mer prevails, when you speak to me, and come 
“ to my relief: when I am alone, and left to mv- 
“ self, I give way to, and am empowered by, the 
“ latter.” Araspes made an advantageous amends 
for his fault, and rendered Cyrus considerable ser¬ 
vice, by retiring among tire Assyrians, under the 
pretence of discontent, and by giving intelligence 
of their measures and designs. * 

h The loss of so brave an officer, whom discon¬ 
tent was supposed to have engaged'on tire enemy s 
side, caused a great concern in the whole army. 
Panthea, who had occasioned it, promised Cyrus 
to supply his pfope w ith an officer of equal merit; 
she meant her husband Aliradates. Accordingly, 
upon her writing to’him, he repaired to the camp 
of the Persians with two thousand horBe, and was 
directly carried to Panthea’s tent, who told him, 
with a flood of tears, how kindly and circumspectly 
she had Been treated by the generous conqueror. 
“ AnA how yfdried <xst Abradates) shalll be able 
“ to acknowledge so important a-service ?V "By he- 
11 Cyrop. !. vi.p. 155, 156. 
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“having towards him (replied Panthea) 

“ bath done towards me.” Whereupon he waited 
immediately upon Cvrus, and ‘grasping the band of 
his benefactor: “ You see before you (says he to 
“ him) the tenderest friend, the most devoted ser- 
“ vant, and t^e faithfullest ally you ever had ; who, 
“ not being able otherwise to acknowledge your fa- 
“ vours, comes and devotes himself entirely’to your 
“ service.” Cyrus received him with such a noble 
and generous air, accompanied by so much tender¬ 
ness and humanity, as fully convinced him, that 
whatever Panthea had said of the wonderful cha¬ 
racter of lhat prince, was abundantly short of the 
truth. 

1 Two Assyrian noblemen, likewise, whodesigned, 
as Cyrus was informed, to put themselves under 
his protection, rendered him extraordinary service. 
The one was called Gobryas, an old man, venera¬ 
ble both on account of his age and his virtue. The 
king of Assyria, lately dead, who was well acquaint¬ 
ed with his merit, and had a very particular regard 
for him, had resolved to give his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to Gobryas’s son, and for that reason had sent 
for him to court.* This young nobleman, at a match 
of hunting, to which he had been invited, happened 
to pierce a wild beast with his dart, which the king’s 
^on had missed : the latter, who was of a passion¬ 
ate and savage 1 nature, immediately struck him with 
his lance, through rage and vexation, and laid him 
dead upon the spot. Gobryass besought Cyrus to 
avenge so .unfortunate a father, a,nd to take his fa¬ 
mily underpins protection.; add the rather, because 
be had no children left naw’bht hn only daughter, 
who bad long been designed for a wife to the young 
king, bat coaid not bear the thought of marrying 
the murderer of her brother. ‘This young kiag was 
3 ++ 9 ‘ Cal ] edLaboro * 0a «*od: herefgoedonlvninemonths, 
Ant. j.c. . *’** 8uecee ded by Nabomdus, called also La by- 
655. nitus and, Belshazzar, wbo reigned seventeen years. 

‘Cyrop. 1. iv. p. 1J I, IJ 3. 
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The other Assyrian nobleman was called Ga- 
datas: he was prince of a numerous and powerful 
people. The king then reigning had treated him in 
a very cruel manner, after he came to the throne; 
because one of his concubines had mentioned him 
as a handsome man, and spoken advantageously of 
the happiness of that woman whom he should 
choose for a wife. 

1 The expectation of this double succour was a 
strong inducement to Cyrus, and made him deter¬ 
mine to penetrate into the heart of the enemy’s 
country. As Babylon, the capital city of tHe empire 
he. designed to conquer, was the chief object of his 
expedition, he turned his views and his march that 
way, not to attack that city immediately in form, 
but only to take.a view of it, and make himself ac¬ 
quainted with it; to draw off as many allies as he 
could from that prince’s party, and to make previous 
dispositions and preparations for the siege he.me¬ 
ditated. He set out therefore w ith his troops, and 
first marohed to the territories of Gobryas. The 
fortress he lived in seemed to be an impregnable 
place, so advantageously was it^situated, and so 
strongly fortified on all sidijs. This nobleman cante 
out to meet him, and ordered refreshments to be 
brought for his whole army.. He then conducted 
Cyrus into his palace, and there laid an infinite 
number of silver and golden cups, and other vessels, 
at his feet, together wjth a multitude of purses, fail 
cfth$-gDldcn c.Qia..af.the .country : then sendinglar 
his daughter, who* vas <if n&ajestic shape and ex¬ 
quisite beauty, which jnourning haljjt she wore 
for her brother’s death seemed still to enhance, he 
presented her to Cyrus, desiring him to take her 
under his protection, and to accept those marks of 
* his acknowledgment, which he took the liberty to 
offer him. “ 1*willingly accept your gold and silver 
“ (says Cyrus), and J make a present of it to your 
“ daughter, to augment her portion. Doubt not, 

k Cyrop. 1. T. p. 123, 12*. Mbid. p. 119, 12S. 
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“ but amongst the nobles of my court, you will 
“ find a match suitable for her. It will neither 
“ be her riches nor yours, which they will value. 
“ I can assure you, there are many amongst them, 
“ that would putke no account of all the treasures 
“ of Babylon, if they were unattended with merit 
“ and virtue. It is their only glory, I dare affirm 
“ it of them, as it is mine, to approve themselves 
“ faithful to their friends, formidable to their enc- 
“ mies, and respectful tothe gods.” Gobryas pressed 
him to take t a repast with him in his house. but he 
stedfastly'-re'fused it, and returned into his camp 
with Gobryas, who staid and ate with him and his 
officers. The ground and the green turf that was 
upon it, was all the couches they had ; and it 
is to be supposed the whole entertainment was suit¬ 
able. Gobryas, who was a person of good sense, 
was convinced how tijuch that noble simplicity was 
superior to his vdin magnificence; and declared, 
that the Assyrians had'the art of distinguishing 
themselves by pride, and the Persians by merit; 
and above all things he admired the ingenious vein 
of humour, an8 .the innocent cheerfulness, that 
reigned throughout the jvhole entertainment. 

" Cyrus, always intent upon his great design, 
proceeded with Gobryas towards the country of 
Gadatas, which was beyond Babylon. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood there was a strong citadel, which com¬ 
manded the country of the *§a£ ; a 2 -and the Cadusi- 
ans, where a governor for the kpsg of Babylon re¬ 
sided, to keep those peqplefin awe. Cyrus made a 
feint of attsujking the citaijef. Gadatas, whose intel¬ 
ligence with tlie Persians was not yet known, by 
Cyrus’s advice, made an offer to the governor of it, 
to join with him in the defence of that important 
plate. Accordingly he was admitted with all his 
troops, and immediately delivered it* up to Cyrus. 
The possession of thiscitadelmadehim masterofthe 

0 Cyrop* 1. v. p. 121—{40. *N«t the S*c« of Scythia. 
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country of the Sac® and the Cadusiana; and as he 
treated those people with great kindness and lenity, 
they remained inviolably attached to his service. The 
Cttdu 4 ans raised an army of twenty thousand foot 
and four thousand horse; and the Saras furnished 
ten thousand foot and two thousand horse archers. 

The kinof of Assyria took the field, in order to 
punish Gadatas for his rebellion. But Cyrus enr 
gaged and defeated him, making a great slaughter 
of his troops, and obliging him to retreat to Baby¬ 
lon. After which exploit the conqueror employed 
some time in ravaging the enemy’s country. His 
kind treatment of the prisoners of war* 'in giving 
them all their liberty to go home to their habita¬ 
tions, had spread the fame of his clemency wherever 
he came. Numbers of people voluntarily surrenr 
dered to him, add very much augmented his army. 
Then advancing near the city of Babylon, he sent 
the king of Assyria a challenge, to terminate their 
quarrel by a single combat; but his challenge was 
not accepted. In order to secure the peace and 
tranquillity of his allies during his absence, he 
made a kind of truce, or treaty, w jth the king of 
Assyria, by which it was agreed mi both sides, th^t 
the husbandmen should not*be molested, butshould 
have fqll liberty to cultivate their lands, and reap 
the fruits of their labour. Therefore, alter haviug 
viewed the countfy, examined the situation of Ba¬ 
bylon, acquired a considerable number of friends 
and allies, and greatl/ augmented his cavalry, he 
marched away on*his ret urn. to Media. 

0 When be caine njar the frontiers, he sent a 
messenger to Cyaxares, ft) acquaint lfim with his 
arrival, and to receive his commands. Cyaxares did 
00t think proper to admit so great an army into his 
• country ; and an army, that was going to receive 
a further augmentation of forty thousand men, just 
aoiy$d from Porsia. He therefore set out the neat. 
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day with what cavalry he had left, to join Cyrus ; 
who likewise advanced forwards to meet him with 
bis cavalry, that was very numerous and in good 
condition. The sight of those troops rekindled the 
jealousy and dissatisfaction of Cyaxares. He re¬ 
ceived his nephew in a very cold manner, turned 
axvay his face from him, to avoid receiving his sa¬ 
lute, and even wept through vexation. Cyrus com¬ 
manded all the company to retire, and entered into 
an explanation with his uncle. He spoke to him 
■with so much temper, submission, and reason; gave 
him such strong proofs of the rectitude of his 
heart, his* respect, and inviolable attachment to 
his person and interest, that in a moment he dis¬ 
pelled all his suspicions, and perfectly recovered 
his favour and good opinion. They embraced one 
another, and tears were shed on Goth sides. How 
great the joy of the Persians and Medes was, who 
v. aited the event of this interview with anxiety and 
trembling, is not to be expressed. Cyaxares and 
Cyrus immediately remounted their horses ; and 
then all the Medes ranged themselves in the train 
of Cyaxares, according to the sign given them by 
Qyrus.' The Persians followed Cyrus, and the men 
of each other nation thSir particular prince. When 
they arrived at the camp, they conducted Cyaxares 
to the tent prepared for him. He was presently 
visited by almost all the Medes,' who came to sa¬ 
lute him, and to bring him presents; some of their 
own accord, and others *by Cyrus’s direction. 
Cyaxares was extremely touched at this proceed¬ 
ing, and began to find; th|t Cyrus had not cor¬ 
rupted his Subjects, and that the Medes had the 
same affection for him as before. 

* Such was the success of Cyrus’s first expedition 
against Croesus and the Babylonians. In thecounci), 
had the next day in the presence of Cyaxares, and 
all the officers, it was resolved to continue the war. 


* Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 1*8—151. 
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Not finding in Xenophon any date that precisely 

fixes the years wherein the several events he relates 

happened, I suppose with Usher, though Xeno¬ 
phon’s relation does not seem to favour this notion, 
that between the two battles against Croesus and 
the Babylonians, several years passed, during which 
all necessary preparations were made on both sides 
for carrying on the important war which was be¬ 
gun ; and within this interval I place the marriage 
of Cyrus. 

H Cyrus, then, about this time thought of making 
a tour into his own country, about §ix or seven 
years after he bad left it, at the head. pi" the Per¬ 
sian army. Cyaxares, on this occasion, gave him 
a signal testimony of the value he had for his merit. 
Having no male issue, and but one daughter, he 
offered her in fharriage* to Cyrus, with an assur- , 
ance of the kingdom of Media for her portion. 
Cyrus had a grateful sense, of this advantageous 
offer, and expressed the w armest acknowledgments 
of it; but thought himself not at liberty to accept 
it, till he had gained the consent of his father and 
mother; leaving therein a rare example to all fu¬ 
ture ages, of the respectful suhimssion and entire 
dependence w hich all children ought to shew totheir ' 
parents on the like occasion, of what age soever 
they be, or to whatever degree of power and great- 

s Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 228, 229. 

* Xenophon placet this marriage after the taking of Baby¬ 
lon. But as Cyrus at tlTat time was above sixty yeart of age,* 
and the princess nrtf much less, and as it is improbable, that 
either of them should wa'iWill # th’at age before they thought of 
matrimony, I thought prefer to give this fact a more early 
date. Besides, at that rate,*Cambyses wouW have been but 
seven years old whan he came to the throne, and but fourteen 
or fifteen when he died; which cannot be reconciled with the 
expeditions he made into Egypt and Ethiopia, nor with the 
rest of his history. Perhaps jienophon might date the taking 
of Baby km roach earlier than we do; but 1 follow the chrono¬ 
logy of archbishop Usher. I have also left out what is relat- 
enin the Cyropaedia (1. viii. p. 228), that from the time Cyrus 
was at the court of his grandfather Astyages, the young prin¬ 
ts* had said she would have no other husband than Cyrus. 
Her father C yaxares was then but thirtesn year* old. 
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nes* they may have arrived. Cyru» married this 
princess on his return from Persia. 

When the marriage solemnity was over, Cyrus 
returned to bis camp, and improved the time he 
had to spare, in securing his new conquests, and 
taking all proper measures with his allies far ac¬ 
complishing the great design he had formed. 

' Foreseeing (says Xenophon) that the prepara¬ 
tions for war might take up a great deal of time, 
he pitched his camp in a Very convenient and 
healthy place, and fortified it stiongly. He there 
kept his troops to the same discipline and exercise, 
as if the enemy had been always in sight. 

They understood by deserters, and by the prison¬ 
ers brought every day into the camp, that the Icing 
of Babylon uas gone into Lvdia, and had carried 
with him vast sums of gold and silver. The com- 
mon soldiers immediately concluded that it was fear 
which made him remove his treasures. But Cyrus 
judged he had undertaken this journey only to raise 
np some new enemy against him ; and therefore he 
laboured with indefatigable application in prepar¬ 
ing for a second battle. 

Abov&all things lie applied himself to strengthen 
his* Persian cavalry, and« to have a great number 
oi c hariots of w oj, built after a new form, having 
found great iuconveniencies in the old ones, the 
fashion of which came from Troy, and had con- 
jtiuued in use till that time throughout all Asia. 

* In this interval, ambassadors arrived frcyjyjiie 
kin g of Ind ia, with a large sum-of money for Cyroe, 
from the Ting their master, }vho had also ordered 
them to assuae him, that he vs as very glad he had 
acquainted him with what lie wanted ; that be was 
w illing to be his friend and ally; and, if he still 
wanted more money, he had nothing to do but to 
let bkn know; aod that, in abort, be bad ordered 


' Cyrop, 1. vi. p. 151. 


‘ Ibid. p. 156, 157. 
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hig ambassadors to pay him the same absolute obe¬ 
dience as to himself. Cyrus received these obliging 
offers with all possible dignity and gratitude. He 
treated the ambassadors with the utmost regard, and 
made them noble presents; and taking advantage of 
their good disposition, desired them m depute three 
of their own body to the enemy, as envoys from the 
king of India, on pretence of proposing an alliance 
with the king of Assyria, but in fact to discover 
his designs, and give Cyrus an account of them. 
The Indians undertook this employment with joy, 
and acquitted themselves of it with greet ability. 

I do not recognize in this lastcircunistayce the up¬ 
right conduct and usual sincerity of Cyrus. Could 
he be ignorant that it was an open violation of the 
law of nations, to send spies to an enemy’s court un¬ 
der the title of Jmbassadors ; w hich is a character 
that will not suffer those invested with it to act so 
mean a part, or to be guilty of such treachery ? 

' Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle^ like 
a man w ho had nothing but great projects in view.- 
He not only took care of every thing that had been 
resolved in council, but took pleasure in exciting a 
noble emulation amongst his officers, who- should 
have the finest arms, be the best mounted, flin^ a 
dart, orshoot an arrow, the most dexterously*, orw ho 
should undergo toil and fatigue with the greatest pa¬ 
tience. T his he Brought about by taking them along 
with him a hunting, and by constantly rewarding 
those that distinguished themselves most. When¬ 
ever lie perceived*that the qgptains took particular 
cafe of their men, he*praised them publicly, and 
shewed them all possibles favour, in order to encou¬ 
rage them. When he made them any feast, he never 
proposed any other diversions than military exer¬ 
cises, and always gave considerable prizes to the 
conqaerors, by w hich means he excited a surprising 
ardour throughout his whole army. In a word, ha 


* Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 137. 
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was a general who, in repose as well as action, 
nay, even in his pleasures, his meals, his conversa¬ 
tions and walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on 
promoting the good of the service. It is by such me¬ 
thods a man becomes an able and complete warrior. 

“ In tire mean time, the Indian ambassadors, being 
returned from the enemy’s camp, brought word that 
Croesus was chosen generalissimo of their army; 
that all the kings and princes in their alliance had 
agreed to furnish the necessary sums of money for 
raising the troops; that the Thracians had already 
engaged, thpmselves ; that from Egypt a great rein- 
forcemertt was marching, consisting of a hundred 
and twenty 'thousand men ; that another army was 
expected from Cyprus; that the Cilicians, the peo¬ 
ple of the twoPhrygias, the Lycaonians, Paphlago- 
nians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and Phoenicians, 
were already arrived; that the Assyrians were like¬ 
wise come up together with the king of Babylon ; 
that .the Ionians, iEolians, and most part of the 
.Greeks living in Asia, had been obliged to join them; 
that Croesus had likewise sent to the Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans, to bring them into a treaty of alliance; that 
the army was a!s^embled near the river Pactolus, 
from whence it was to advance toThymbra, which 
was the<place of rendezvous for all the troops. This 
relation was confirmed by the accounts brought in 
both by the prisoners and the spies. 

1 Cyrus’s army was discouraged by this news. 
But that prince having assembled his officers, and 
represented to them the infinite difference between 
the enemy’s troops and then's, soon dispelled their 
fears, and revived their courage. 

r Cyrus had taken all proper measures, that his 
army should be provided with all necessaries; and 
had given orders, as well for their march, as for the 
battle he was preparing to give; in the doing of 
whici} he descended to an astonishing detail, which 

* Cyrop.l. ri. p. 158. 1 Page 159. r p»g* 15a—10s, 
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Xenophon relates at length, and which reached 
from the chief commanders down to the very low¬ 
est subaltern officers; for he knew very well, that 
upon such precautions the success of enterprises 
depends, which often miscarry through the neglect 
of the smallest circumstances; in the same manner, 
as it frequently happens, that the playing or move¬ 
ment of the greatest machines is stopped through 
the disorder of one single wheel, though never so 
small. 

1 This prince knew all the officers of his army by 
their names; and making use of a low ? bpt signi¬ 
ficant comparison, he used to say, “ h<; thought it 
“ strange that a workman should know the names 
“ of all his tools, and a general should be so indif- 
“ ferent, as not to know the names of all his cap- 
“ tains, which afe the instruments he must make 
“ use of in all bis enterprises and operations.” Be¬ 
tides, he was persuaded, that such an attention had 
something in it more honourable for the officers, 
more engaging, and more proper to excite them to 
do their duty, as it naturally leads them to believe, 
they are both known and esteemed by their general. 

a W hen all the preparations were finished, Cyrus 
took leave of Cyaxares, whs staid in Media, with a 
third part of his troops, that the country might not 
he left entirely defenceless. 

Cyrus, who well knew how advantageous it i* 
always to make the enemy’s country the seat of war, 
did not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack 
him.in Media, but marched forwards to' meet them 
in their own territories,tha&be might both consume 
their forage by his troops, and disconcert their mea¬ 
sures by his expedition and the boldness of his un¬ 
dertaking. After a very long march he came up 
. with tbejeoemy at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, not far 
from Sardis, tt\p capital of the country. They did 
not imagine that this prince, with half the number 
of forces they had, could think of coming to attack 

* Cyrop. L y.p. 1*1, 123. * Ibid.-). vi. p. 160, 161. 
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them in their own country; and they were strangely 
surprised to see him come, before they had time to 
lay up the provisions necessary for the subsistence 
of their numerous army, or to assemble all the torces 
they intended to bring into the field against him. 

Sect. V. The Batik of Thymbra, between Cyrtu 
and Crasus. 

This battle is one of the most considerable events 
in antiquity, since it decided upon the empire of 
Asia between the Assyrians of Babylon and the Per¬ 
sians. * jit was this consideration that induced M. 
Freret, one of my brethren in tlte Academy of Belles 
Lettres, to examine it with a particular care and 
exactness; and the rather, because, as be observes, 
it is the first pitched battle, of which we have any 
full or particular account. I have assumed the pri¬ 
vilege of making use of the labours and learning oi 
other persons, but without robbing them of the 
glory, as also without denying myself the liberty of 
making such alterations as I judge necessary. I 
shall give a more ample and particular description 
of tlffe battle than I usually do of such matters, be¬ 
cause as Cyrus is looked upon as one of ihe great¬ 
est captains of antiquity, those of the military pro¬ 
fession may be glad to trace him in ail his steps 
through this “important action : moreover, the man¬ 
ner in which the ancients made war and fought 
battles, forms an essential part of their history. 

k In Cyrus’s army the companies of foot consisted 
of a hundred men each, exclusively of the captain. 
Each company was subdivided into four platoons, 
which consisted of four aod twenty men each, nol 
including the person that comrnanded. Each of 
these divisions was again subdivided into two files 


* Cytflp. 1. vi. p. KJ7. 

* VW. Vi. of the Memoir* of the Academy of Bette# Let- 
tres, p. 532. 
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consisting of twelve men. Every ten companies had 
a particular superior officer to command them, 
which sufficiently answers to what we call a colo¬ 
nel • and ten of those bodies again had another 
superior commander, which we may call a bnga- 

c I have already observed, that Cyrus, when he 
first came at the head of the thirty thousand Per¬ 
sians to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made a con¬ 
siderable change in the arms of his troops. 1 wo 
thirds of them till then made use ot javelins only, 
or bows, and consequently could only fight at a 
distance from the enemy. Instead of tbesfc, Cyrus 
armed the greatest part of them with cuirasses, 
bucklers, and swords, or battle-axes; ami left few 

of his soldiers light armed. . 

<• The Persians did not know at that tune what it 
was to fight on horseback. Cyrus, who was con¬ 
vinced that nothing was of so great importance to¬ 
wards the gaining of a battle as cavalry, was sensi¬ 
ble of the great inconvenience he laboured under 
in that respect, and therefore took wise and early 
precautions to remedy that evil. He succeeded m 
his design, and by little and little formed a body of 
Persian cavalry, which amounted to ten thousand 
men, ami were the best troops of his army; 

I shall speak elsewhere of the other change he in¬ 
troduced, with re&pect to the chariots -of war. It is 
now time for us to give the number ol the tioops of 
both armies, which cannot be fixed but by conjec¬ 
ture, and by putting together several scattered pas¬ 
sages of Xenophon, that, author having omitted the 
material circumstance of ^acquainting ys precisely 
with their numbers; which appears surprising in a 
man ee expert in military affairs as that historian 

was. - t , , , 

Cyrus's army amounted in the whole to a hun¬ 
dred and ninety-six thousand men, horse and foot. 
Of these there were seventy thousand native Per- 

c Cvrop. 1. K. p. 39,40. 

* Lib. iv. p. 99, 100. *nd 1. r. p. 138. 
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biias, Vii. ten thousand cuirassiers of horse, twenty 
thousand cuirassiers of foot, twenty thousand pike* 
men, and twenty thousand light-armed soldiers. The 
rest of the army, to the number of a hundred and 
twenty-six thousand men, consisted of twenty-six 
thousand Median, Armenian, and Arabian horse, 
and a hundred thousand foot of the same nations. 

* Besides these troops, Cyrus had three hundred 
chariots of war, armed with scythes, each chariot 
drawn by four horses abreast, cove red w ith trap- 
pings that were arrow-proof; as were also the horses 
of the Per§ian cuirassiers. 

'' f He &Bjd likewise ordered a great number of cha¬ 
riots to be made of a larger size, upon each of which 
was placed a tower, of about eighteen or twenty feet 
high, in which were lodged twenty archers. Each 
chariot was drawn upon wheels »by sixteen oxen 
yoked abreast. 

* There was morqpver a considerable number of 
camels, upon each of which were tw o Arabian arch¬ 
ers, back to back; so that one looked towards the 
head, and the other towards the tail of the camel. 

h Croesus’s army was above tw'ice as numerous as 
that of Cyrus, ^mounting in all to four hundred and 
tVenty thousand men, of which sixty thousand 
were cavalry. The troops consisted chiefly of Ba¬ 
bylonians, Lydians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, ofthe 
nations aboift the Hellespont, and of Egyptians, to 
the number of three hundred and sixty thousand 
men. The Egyptians alon&made a body of a hun¬ 
dred and twentythousand. Th^y had bucklers, that 
covered them from liead <o foot, very long ’pikes, 
and short s*vords, but vary broad. The rest of the 
army was made up of Phoenicians, Cyprians, Cili- 
cians, Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Thracians,, and 
Ionians. 

1 Croesus’s army was ranged in order of battle 
in one line, tbe infantry in the centre, and the ca- 

• Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 152, 153, 157. r Ibid. p. 156. 

• Ibid. p. 153,158. k Ibid. p. 158. 1 Ibid. p.l6«- 
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valry oq the two wings. Ay his troops, both foot 
and horse, were thirty Wen deep; but the Egyp¬ 
tians, who, as we have taken notice, were a hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand in number, and who 
were the principal strength of Crcesus’s infantry, 
in the centre of which they were posted, were di¬ 
vided into twelve large bodies, or square battalions, 
of ten thousand men each, which had a hundred 
men in the front, and As many in depth, with an 
interval between every battalion, that they might 
act and fight independent of, and without interfer¬ 
ing with, one another. Croesus would gladly have 
persuaded them to range themselves in he^s depth, 
that they might make the w ider front. The armies 
were in an immense plain, which gave room for the 
extending of their wings to right and left: and the 
design of Croesifs, upon which alone he founded his 
hopes of victory, w as to surround and bem in the 
enemy’s army. But lie could mot prevail upon the 
Egyptians to change the order of battle to which 
they had been accustomed. His army, as it was 
thus drawn out into one line, took up near forty 
stadia, or five miles in length. 

Araspes, who under the pretend of discontent 
had retired to Croesus’s array, and had had parti¬ 
cular orders from Cyrus to observe well the rrianner 
of that general’s ranging his troops, returned to the 
Persian camp the*day before the batlle. Cyrus, 
in drawing up his army, governed himself by the 
disposition of the enemy, of which that youtig 
Median nobleman bad given him an exact account. 

k The Persian troops ’had been generally used to 
engage four-and-twenty men in depth, *but Cyrus 
thought fit to change that disposition. It was ne¬ 
cessary for him to form as wide a front as possible, 
.without too much weakening his battalions, to pre¬ 
sent his army’s J>eing enclosed and hemmed in. His 
inftmtry was excellent, and most advantageously 

k Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 187. 
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armed with cuirasses, partizans, battle-axes, and 
swords; and provided they could join the enemy in 
close fight, there was little reason to believe that the 
Lydian battalions, that were armed only with light 
bucklers and javelins, could support the charge. 
Cyrus therefore thinned the files of his infantry one 
half, and ranged them only twelve men deep. The 
cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, the right 
commanded by Chrysantas, and the left by Hystas- 
pes. The whole front of the army took up but 
thirty-two stadia, or four miles in extent; and con¬ 
sequently was at each end near four stadia, or half 
a mile, short of the enemy’s front. 

Behind the first line, at a little distance, Cyrus 
placed the spearmen, and behind them the archers. 
■Both the one and the other were covered by sol¬ 
diers in their front, over whose heads they could 
fling their javelins and shoot their arrows at the 
enemy. <• 

Behind all these he formed another line, to serve 
tor the rear, which consisted of the flower of his 
army. Their business was to have their eyes upon 
those that were placed before them, to encourage 
those that did their duty, to sustain and threaten 
those that gave way, and even to kill those as trai¬ 
tors that fled ; by that means to keep the cowards 
in awe, and^make them have as great a terror of 
the troops in the rear, as they cbuld possibly have 
of the enemy. 

Behind the army were' placed those moving 
tovyers which I havp alreadyxdescribed. These 
formed a line equal and«pe{rallel to that of the army, 
and did not only serve to annoy the enemy by the 
perpetual discharges of the archers that were in 
them, but might likewise be looked upon as a kind 
of moveable forts, or redoubts, under which the 
Persian troops might rally, in case they were broken 
and pushed by the enemy. 

Just behind these towers were two other lines, 
which also were parallel and equal to the front of the 
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- army; the one was formed of the baggage, and the 
other of the chariots which carried the w omen, and 
such other persons as were unfit for service. 

1 To close all these lines, and to secure them from 
the insults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear 
of ail two thousand infantry, two thousand horse, 
and the troop of camels, which was pretty nume¬ 
rous. 

Cyrus’s design in forming two lines of the bag¬ 
gage, &c. was not only to make his army-appear 
more numerous than it really was, but likewise to 
oblige the enemy, in case they were 'resolved to 
surround him, as he knew they intended, to make 
the longer circuit, and consequently to weaken their 
line, by stretching it out so far. 

We have sti]^the Persian chariots of war armed 
with scythes to speak of. These were divided into 
three bodies, of a hundred each. One of these 
bodies, commanded by Abradates, king of Susjana, 
was placed in tbe front of the battle, and the other 
two u [ion the two flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies 
as they were drawn out and disposed the day be- 
tore the engagement. 

m The next day, very early in the morning, Cyrus 
4i4cj£-a-Saoifice, during which time his army took 
a little refreshment; and the soldiers; after having 
offered their libations to thegocb, put on their ai- 
mour. Never was sight more beautiful arid magni¬ 
ficent: coat-armours, cuirasses, bucklers, helmets, 
one could not tell rfliich toadmire most: men and 
horses all finely equipped, and glittering in brass and 
scarlet. ' ' J 

° When Abradates was just going to put on his 
cuirass, which was only of quilted linen, according to 
the fashion of his country, his wife, Panthea, came 
and presented* him with a helmet, bracers, and 
bracelets, all of g o^j, with a coat-armour of his own 


1 Cyrop. 1 . vi. p. 168. 


m Pag. 169. " Pag. 169, 170. 
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length, plaited at the bottom, and with a purpleco- 
loured plume of feathers. She had got all this ar¬ 
mour prepared without her husband's knowledge, 
that her present might be more agreeable from sur¬ 
prise. In spite of all her endeavours to the contrary, 
when she dressed him irr this armour, she could not 
retrain from shedding tears. But notwithstanding 
her tenderness for him, she exhorted him to die with 
sword in hand, rather than not signalize himself in 
a manner suitable to his birth, and the idea she had 
endeavoured to give Cyrus of his gallantry and 
worth. C Our obligations (says she) to that prince 
“ are infinitely great. I was his prisoner, and a- 
“ such was destined for him; but when I came 
“ into his hands, I was neither used like a captive, 
“ nor had anv dishonourable conditions imposed 
“ bn me for my freedom. He treated me as if 1 
“ had been his own brother's wife ; and in return 1 
“ assured him you would be capable of acknowledg- 
■ ing such extraordinary goodness.” “ O Jupiter! 

(cried Abradates, lifting up his eyes towards hea- 
“ ven) grant, that on this occasion I may approve 
“ myself a hissband worthy of Panthea, and a 
v friend w orthy of so generous a benefactor!” Hav¬ 
ing said this, lie mounted his chariot. Panthea, not 
being able to embrace him any longer, kisjedLlhe 
chariot hfijrode in; and when she had pursued him 
with her eyes as far as she possibly could, she retired. 

° As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacrifice, given 
bis officers the necessary orders and instructions foi 
the battle, and put them yi miiM of paying the ho¬ 
mage that js due to the gods,every man went to his 
post. p Some of his officers brought him wine and 
victuals : he ate a little without sitting down, and 
caused the rest to be distributed amongst those that 
were about him. He took a little wine likewise; 1 
and poured out a part of it, as arf offering to the 
gods, before he drank; and all the company fol- 


• Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 170. 
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lowed his example. After this he prayed again to 
the god of his fathers, desiring be would please to be - 
his ■guide, and come to his assistance; he then 
mounted his horse, and commanded them all to 
follow him. 

As he was considering on which side he should 
direct his march, he heard a clap of thunder on the 
right, and cried out, * “ Sovereign Jupiter, we fol- 
“ low thee.” And that instant he set forwards, 
having Chrysantas on his right, who commanded 
the right wing of the horse, and Arsamas on his left, 
who commanded the foot. He w-arnedth^in above 
all things to pay attention to the royal standard, and 
to advance equally in a line. The standard \vas ,a 
golden eagle at the end of a pike., with its. wings 
stretched out Jv^nd the same was ever after used by 
the kings of Persia. He made his troops halt three 
times before they arrived at the enemy’s army; and 
after having marched about ttventy stadia, 01 ^ two 
miles and a half, they came in view' of them. 

When the two armies were within sight of each 
other, and the enemies had observed how much their 
front exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the centre 
of their army halt, whilst the twtf wings advanced 
projecting to the right and left, with design, to en¬ 
close Cyrus's army, and to begin their attack on 
every side at the same time. This movement did 
not at all alarm’Cyrus, because be expected it. 
Having given the word, for rallying the troops, Jupi¬ 
ter leader and protector, he left his right wing, pro¬ 
mising to rejoin them immediately and help them 
to conquer, if it was will of the gods. 

q He rode through all th& ranks, to giv% his orders, 
and to encourage the soldiers; and he, who on all 
other occasions was so modest, and so far from the 
leastair of ostentation, was now full of a noble con¬ 
fidence, and spoke as if he was assured of victory: 

* Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 17S—176. 

* Hehad rvujjya Godjfor his guide, hut very different from 
Jupiter. 
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“ Follow me, comrades (says be), the victory is cer- 
“ tainly ours : the gods are for us.” He observed, 
that many of his officers, and even Abradates him¬ 
self, were uneasy at the movement, which the two 
wings of the Lydian army made, in order to attack 
them on the two flanks: “ Those troops alarm you 
“ (says he); believe me, those are the very troops 
“ that will be the first routed; and to you, Abrada- 
“ tes, I give that as a signal of the time when you 
“ are to fall upon the enemy with your chariots.” 
In fact, the event happened just as Cyrus had fore¬ 
told. After Cyrus had given such orders as he 
thought necessary every where, he returned to the 
right wing of his army. 

r When the two detached bodies of the Lydian 
troops were sufficiently extended, Crcesus gave the 
signal to the main body, to march up directly to the 
front ot the Persian army, whilst the two wings, 
that^were wheeling “round upon their flanks, ad¬ 
vanced on each side ; so that Cyrus's army was en¬ 
closed on three sides, as if it had three great armies 
to engage with; and, as Xenophon says, looked 
like a small square drawn within a great one. 

.In an instant, bn the first signal Cyrus gave, his 
troops faced about on fevery side, keeping a pro¬ 
found silence in expectation of the event. The 
prince now thought it time to sing the hymn of bat- 
tig. r ihe whole army .answered to it with loud 
shouts, and invocations of the god of wijr. Then 
Cyrus, at the head of some troops of horse, briskly 
followed by a body of. foot,, fel rimmed lately upon 
the enemy s forces, that viece marching to-attack 
tfie right of ftis army in fl&nk : and having attacked 
them in flank, as they intended to do him, put them 
into great disorder. The chariots then driving fu¬ 
riously upon the Lydians, completed their defeat 

In the same moment the troops ofithe left flank, 
knowing by the noise that Cyrus had begun the bat¬ 
tle on the right, advanced to the enemy. And im- 
' Cyrop. ). vii. p. 176. 
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mediately the squadron of camels was made to ad¬ 
vance likewise, as Cyrus had ordered. The enemy’s 
cavalry did not expect this ; and their horses at a 
distance, as soon as ever they were sensible of the 
approach of those animals (for horses cannot endure 
the smell of camels) began to snort and prance, to 
run foul upon and overturn one another, throwing 
their riders, and treading them under their feet. 
Whilst they were in this confusion, a small body of 
horse, commanded by Artageses, pushed them very 
warmly, to prevent them from rallying; and the 
chariots armed with scythes falling furiously upon 
them, they were entirely routed with *a dreadful 
slaughter. 

* This being the signal which Cyrus had given 
Abradates fm^attacking the front of the enemy's 
army, he drove like lightning upon them with all his 
chariots. Their first ranks were not able to stand so 
violent a charge, but gave waf, and were dispersed. 
Having broken and overthrown them, Abradates 
came up to the Egyptian battalions, which being 
covered with their bucklers, and marching in such 
close order that the chariots had nqt room to pierce 
amongst them, gave him much ftiore trouble, aud 
would not have been broken, but for the violence 
of the horses that trod upon them. It was a most 
dreadful spectacle to see the heap$ of men and 
horses, overturned chariots, broken arms, and all the 
direful effects of the sharp scythes, w hich cut every 
thing in pieces thaLcame in their way. But Abra- 
dates’s chariot having, the misfortune to be over¬ 
turned, he and his mptuw&re killed, after they had 
signalized their valour in Sm extraordirfery manner. 
The Egyptians then marching forwards in close or¬ 
der, and covered with their bucklers, obliged the 
Persian infantry to give way, and drove them be¬ 
yond their fourth line, as far as to their machines. 
There the Egyptians met a fresh storm of airows 
and javelins, that were poured upon their heads 
* Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 177. 
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from the moving towers ; and the battalions of the 
Persian rear-guard advancing sword in hand, hin¬ 
dered their archers and spearmen from retreating 
any farther, and obliged them to return to the 
charge. 

' Cyrus in the mean time having put both the 
horse and foot to flight on the left of the Egyptians, 
did not lose time in pursuing the fugitives. But, 
pushing on directly to the centre, he had the morti¬ 
fication to find his Persian troops had been forced to 
give way; and rightly judging, that the only means 
to prevent v the Egyptians from gaining further 
ground, would be to attack them behind, he did so, 
and fell upon their rear: the cavalry came up at the 
same time, and the enemy was pushed with great 
fury. The Egyptians, being attacked on all sides, 
faced about every way, and defended themselves 
wdth wonderful bravery'. Cyrus himself was in 
great danger; his horse, which a soldier had stab¬ 
bed in the belly, sinking under him, be fell in the 
midst of his enemies. Here was an opportunity, says 
Xenophon, of seeing how important it is for a com¬ 
mander to have, the affection of his soldiers. Offi¬ 
cers and men, equally alarmed at the danger in 
which fhey saw their leader, ran headlong into the 
thick forest of pikes, to rescue and save him. He 
quickly mounted another horse, and the battie be¬ 
came more bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, 
admiring the valour of the Egyptians, and being 
concerned to see such bravemenperish, offered them 
honourable conditions,* if thqy would surrender, let¬ 
ting them know, at the iaraegime, that all their al¬ 
lies had abandoned them.” The Egyptians accepted 
the conditions; and, as they prided themselves no less 
upon their fidelity than on their courage, they stipu¬ 
lated, that they should not be obliged to carryarms 
against Croesus, in whose service they had been en¬ 
gaged. From thenceforward they served in the 
Persian army with inviolable fidelity. 

* Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 178. 
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• Xenophon observes, that Cyrus gave them the 
cities of Larissa and Cyllene, near Cumse, upon the 
sea coast, as also other inland places, which were 
inhabited by their descendants even in his time ; 
and he adds, that these places were called the citieg. 
ofthe Egyptians. This observation ofXenopHot?s, 
as also many other in several parts of his Cyropse- 
dia, in order to prove the truth of what he ad¬ 
vances, shew plainly that he meant that work as a 
true history of Cyrus, at least with respect to the 
main substance of it, and the greatest part of the 
facts and transactions. This judicious .reflection 
Monsieur Freret makes upon this pasisa^e. 

* The battle lasted till evening. Croesus retreat¬ 

ed, as fast as he could, with his troops to Sardis. 
The other n^jions, in like manner, that very night 
directed their course, each to their own country, 
and made as long marches as they possibly could. 
The conquerors, after they had eaten something, 
and posted the guards, went to rest. * 

In describing this battle, I have endeavoured ex¬ 
actly to tollow the Greek text of Xenophon, the 
Latin translation of which is not always faithful. 
Some military men, to whom I hove communicated 
tliia description, find a defect in the manner* in 
which Cyrus drew up his Ibices in order 6f battle; 
as be placed no troops to cover bis flanks, to sus¬ 
tain iiis armed chariots, and to oppose the two bo¬ 
dies of troops which Croesus bail detached to fall 
upon the flanks of Cyrus’s army. It is possible 
such a circumstance might have escaped Xeno¬ 
phon in describing tfijs battle. 

7 It is allowed, tliat Cyrus’s victory was chiefly 
owing to his Persian cavalry, which was a new es¬ 
tablishment, and entirely the fruit of that prince’s 
care and activity in forming his people, and per¬ 
fecting them in a part of the military art, of which, 
till his time, they had been utterly ignorant. The 

* Cyrop. 1. rii. p. 179. 1 Pag. 180. r Ibid. 
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chariots armed with scythes did good service, and 
the use of them was ever after retained by the Per¬ 
sians. The camels too were not unserviceable in 
this battle, though Xenophon makes no great ac¬ 
count of them; and observes, that in his time they 
made no other use of them than for carrying the 
baggage. 

I do not undertake to write a panegyric upon 
Cyrus, or to magnify his merit. It is sufficient to 
take notice, that in this affair we see all the quali¬ 
ties of a great general shine out in him. Before 
the battle^ an admirable sagacity and foresight in 
discovering, and disconcerting the enemy's mea¬ 
sures ; an infinite exactness in the detail of affairs, 
in taking care that his army should be provided 
with every thing necessary, and al^, his - orders 
punctually executed at the times fi£ed ; a wonder¬ 
ful application to gain the hearts of his soldiers, 
and to inspire them with confidence and ardour: 
in the«heat of action, what a spirit and activity; 
what a presence ot mind in giving orders as occa¬ 
sion requires; what courage and intiepidity, and 
at the same time what humanity towards the ene¬ 
my, whose valour he respects, und whose blood he 
is On willing to shed ! Wo shall soon see what use 
he made*of his victory. 

But what appears to me still more remarkable, 
and more worthy of admiration, thtfn all the rest, is 
the constant care he took, on all occasions, to pay 
that homage and worship to the Deity, which he 
thought belonged to hitn. DouVtless the reader 
lias been surprised to see, id the relation I have 
given of this battle, how many times Cyrus, in sight 
Of all his army, makes mention of the gods, offers 
sacrifices and libations to them, addresses himself 
to them, and implores their succour and protection. 
But in this I have added' nothing to ^the original 
text of the historian, who was also a military man 
himself, and who thought it no dishonour to him¬ 
self or his profession to relate these particular cir- 
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eumstances. What a shafce then and a reproach 
would it be to a Christian Officer or general, if on a 
day of battle he should blush to appear as religious 
and devout as a pagan prince; and if the Lord of 
hosts, the God of armies, whom .he acknowledges 
as such, should make a less impression upon his 
mind, than respect for the false deities of paganism 
did upon the mind of Cyrus ! 

As for Croesus, he makes no great figure in this 
action; not one word is said of him in the whole 
engagement. But that profound silence which Xe¬ 
nophon observes with regard to him, sceips, in my 
opinion, to imply a great deal, and giye.s‘us to un¬ 
derstand that a man may be a powerful prince, or 
a rich potentate, without being a great warrior. 

3 But let qgjrturn to the camp of the Persians. 
It is easy toimagine what must be the affliction 
and distress of Panthea, when the news was brought 
her of Abradatcs’s death. Having caused his body 
to be brought to her, and leaning her head*upon 
her knees, quite out of her senses, with her eyes 
stedfastly fixed upon the melancholy object, she 
thought of nothing but feeding her grief and indulg¬ 
ing her misery with the sight at that dismal and 
bloody spectacle. Cyrus, being told what a con¬ 
dition she was in, ran immediately to her,* sympa¬ 
thized wdth her affliction, and bew ailed her unhappy 
fate w ith tears of compassion, doing all that lie pos¬ 
sibly could to give her comfort, and ordering ex¬ 
traordinary honouys'to be shewn to the brave de¬ 
ceased Abradater But nq sooner was Cyrus re¬ 
tired, than Panthea^ overpowered with grief, 
stabbed herself wittl a dagger, and foil dead upon 
the body of her husband. They were both buried 
in one common grave upon tiie very spot, and a 
monument was erected for them, which was stand¬ 
ing in the time of Xenophon. 


Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 1S4—ISO. 
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Sect. VI. The Taking of Sardis and of Croesus. 

‘The next day in the morning Cyrus marched to¬ 
wards Sardis. If we may believe Herodotus, Croe¬ 
sus did not imagine that Cyrus intended to shut 
him up in the city, and therefore marched out with 
his forces to meet him, and to give him battle. Ac¬ 
cording to that historian, the Lydians were the 
bravest and most warlike people of Asia. Their 
principal strength consisted in their cavalry. Cyrus, 
in order to render that the less serviceable to them, 
made hi$*.camels advance first, of which animals 
the horse could neither endure the sight nor the 
smell, and therefore immediately retired on their 
approach. Upon w hich the riders dismounted, and 
came to the engagement on foot, vrinch was very 
obstinately maintained on both sides ; but at length 
the Lydians gave way, and were forced to retreat, 
into tjje city; ^which Cyrus quickly besieged, caus¬ 
ing his engines to be levelled against the walls, and 
his scaling-ladders to he prepaid!, as if he intended 
to attack it by storm. 13ut whilst lie w'as amusing 
the besieged with these preparations, the night fol¬ 
lowing he made himself ipaster of the citadel, by a 
private way that led thereto, which he was informed 
of by a Persian slave, who had been a servant to 
the governor of that place. At break of day he 
entered the city, where be met with no resistance. 
His first care was to preserve.it from being plun¬ 
dered ; for he perceived the Chaldeans had quitted 
their ranks, and already Jregan to disperse them¬ 
selves in all ouarters. To §tbp*the rapacious hands 
of foreign soldiers, and tie them as it were by a 
single command, in a city so abounding with riches 
as Sardis was, is a thing not to be done but by so 
singular an authority as Cyrus had over his army. 
He gave all the citizens to understand, that their 
lives should be spared, and neither their wives nor 

b Oj-rop. 1. vii, p. 180, 


* Herod. 1. i. c. 79—84-. 
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children touched, provided they brought him all 
their gold and silver. This condition they readily 
complied with; and Croesus himself, whom Cyrus 
had ordered to be cbnducted to him, set them an 
example, by delivering up all his riches and trea¬ 
sures to the conqueror. 

c When Cyrus had given all necessary orders 
concerning the city, he had a private conversation 
with the king, of whom he asked, among other 
things, what he now thought of the oracle of Del¬ 
phi, and of the answers given by the god that pre¬ 
sided there, for whom, it was said, hq had always 
had a great regard ? Croesus first acknowledged, 
that he had justly incurred the indignation of that 
god, for having shewn a distrust of the truth of his 
answers, ind for having put him to the trial by an 
absurd and rimtulous question ; and then declared; 
that notwithstanding all this, he still had no reason 
to complain of him ; for that .having consulted him, 
to know what he should do in order to lead abappy 
life, the oracle had given him an answer, which im¬ 
plied in substance, that he should enjoy a perfect 
and lasting happiness when he once came to the 
knowledge of himself. “ For p'mt of this know- 
“ ledge (continued he), and believing myself, through 
:t the excessive praises that were lavished upon me, 

“ to be something very different from what I am, 

“ I accepted the title of generalissimo of the whole 
“ army, and unadvisedly engaged in war against 
“ a prince infinitely my superior in all respects. 

“ But now that ram instructed by my defeat, and 
“ begin to know mvWlf, I believe I am going to 
“ begin to be happ^ and if you prqve favourable 
“ to me (for my fate is in your bands), I shall cer- 
“ tainly be so.’ Cyrus, touched with compassion 
at the misfortune of the king, who was fallen in a 
moment from so great an elevation, and admiring 
his equanimity under such a reverse of fortune, 


c Cyrop.!. vii. p. 181—1S+. 
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treated him with a great deal ot clemency and 
kindness, suffering him to enjoy both the title and 
authority of king, under the restriction of not hav¬ 
ing the power to make war; that is to say, he dis¬ 
charged him (as Croesus acknowledged himself) 
from all the bnrthensome part of regal power, and 
truly enabled him to lead a happy life, exempt 
from all care and disquiet. From thenceforward 
he took him with him in all his expeditions, either 
out of esteem for him, or to have the benefit of his 
counsel, or out of policy, and to be the more se¬ 
cure of his person. 

Herodojus, and other writers after him, relate 
this story with the addition of sonic very remark¬ 
able circumstances, which I think it incumbent on 
me to mention, notwithstanding they jfeem to be 
fnuch more wonderful than true. ^ 

d I have already observed, that the only son 
Croesus had living was dumb. This young prince, 
seeing a soldier, when the city w as taken, ready to 
give the king, whom he did not know , a stroke upon 
the head with his scymitar, made such a violent 
effort and struggle, out of fear and tenderness for 
the life of his fatiyr, that lie broke the string of his 
tongue, and cried out, Soldier! spare the life of 
Croesus .* 

* Croesus being a prisoner, was condemned by 
the conqueror"to be burnt alive. Accordingly, the 
funeral pile w as prepared, and that unhappy prince, 
being laid thereon, and just upon the point of exe¬ 
cution, recollecting * the conversation he had for¬ 
merly had with Solon,' vaa Vofully convinced of 
the truth of tl^&t philosopher's Admonition, and in re¬ 
membrance thereof, cried aloud three times, Solon! 
Solon! Solon ! Cyrus, w bo, with the chief officers of 
his court, was present at this s|>ectacle, was curi¬ 
ous to know why Croesus pronounce^ that cele- 


Herod. 1. i. c. 85. • Ibid. c. 86—91. Plot, in Solon. 

* This conversation is already related, p. 122. 
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brated plrilosopher’s name with so much vehemence 
in this extremity. Being told the reason, and re¬ 
flecting upon the uncertain state of all sublunary 
things, he was touched with commiseration at the 
prince’s misfortune, caused him to be taken from 
the pile, and treated him afterwards, as long as he 
lived, with honour and respect. # Thus had So¬ 
lon the glory, with one single word, to save the life 
of one king, and give a wholesome lesson of instruc¬ 
tion to another. 

Two answers in particular, given by the Del¬ 
phic oracle, had induced Crcesus to engage in the 
war which proved so fatal to him. Tlje* one was, 
that he was to believe himself in danger when the 
JVledes ffiould have a mule to reign over them : the 
other, tha\when he should pass the river Ilalys, to 
make war against the Modes, he would destroy a 
mighty empire. From the lirst of these oracular 
answers he concluded, considering the impossibility 
of the thing spoken of, that he had nothing tafear, 
and from the second he conceived hopes of subvert¬ 
ing the empire of the Medes. When he found how r 
things had happened quite contrary to his expec¬ 
tations, with Cyrus’s leave he djfpatched messen¬ 
gers to Delphi, with orders to make a present’to 
the god, in his name, of a golden chain, and at the 
same time to reproach him for having so basely de¬ 
ceived him by* his oracles, notwithstanding the 
numberless presents and offerings lie had made 
him. The god was at no great pains to Justify his 
answers. The i|!?ile which the oracle meant was 
Cyrus, who derived his infraction from two differ¬ 
ent nations, being at Persian by the,father’s side, 
and a Mede by the mother’s ; and as to the great 
empire which Crcesus was to overthrow, the ora¬ 
cle did not mean that of the Medes, hut his ow n. 

It was by such false and deceitful oracles, that 
the father of lies, the Devil, who was the author ot 

* Kai <$o£av Ict^ev 6 EoAxv ev\ \6y r jj riv y*sv o-iLcra^, rc-v 
7’XV fixci/JxY. Plut, 
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impowd upon mankind, in those times of 
2"*f"" uu ' ftlwayagivieg his answers 

a>n4U ^ ta ^ in such atobipicKUiand 
• ajbUul Warns, that let the event be what it would 
thev contain*** mfe**? oteaum*.. 

W^n tbepiWpteitf Ioaiamid ^olia were ap¬ 
prised <tfCyrta s having subdued the Lydians, they 
WdPrs to him at Sardis, to desire he 
woohhrece^e^iitei as his subjects upon the same 
conditions be had granted the Lydians. Cyrus 
who befonefcra victory had solicited them in vain to 
embrace^party, and was then in a condition to 
°°^ hy force, answered them only by 

ft labie wherman, who having played upon his 

Jg®* £!^ t ^ make t]ie fish «*®e him, in 
™®»» wa * oo way to catch them but 
by throwing h»net into the water, bailing in their 
hopes of succeeding this way, they applied to the 
T- accdggtn oniana, and demanded theirsuccgur. The 
1 «iw«^oomob thereupon sent deputies to Cyrus, 
t” 09 ’** 1 would not suffer him to 
«®y thing against the Greeks. Cyrus 

4 m6S8age ’ and them 

1111(1 put themselv “ into « 

to defend theiroOwn territories; 

Wes bad »*«*% to appre- 
be 118(1 n ®t yet subdued 
the Phasniciftot.and theJWos had L shipping 
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From thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, 
which he ais&juitgee&d. After which he entered 
into Assyria, and advanced towards Babylon, the 
only : city of toe East that stood out against him. 

The siege of this important place was no easy en¬ 
terprise. ~ The walls of it were of a prodigious 
height, and appeared to be inaccessible, without pnen- 
tioningthe immense number of people within them 
for their defence. Besides, the city was Stored with 
all sorts of provisjon^ior t^esdy^years. However, 
these difficuftiesHiS not discourage Cyrus from pur¬ 
suing his design. But despairing to take the place 
by storm or assault, he made them believe his de¬ 
sign was to reduce it by famine. To which end he 
caused atone of circumy&llation to be drawn quite 
round theS^v, with a large and deep ditch; and, 
that his troops might not be over-fatigued, he divid¬ 
ed his army into twelve bodies, and assigned each 
of them its month for guarding the tranches. The 
besieged, thinking themselves out^>f all danger, by 
reason of their ramparts aqd magazines, insulted 
Cyrus from the top of their walls, and laughed at 
all his attempts, and all toe trouble be gaveTnm- 
selh as so much unprofitable laborfr. 

Sect. I. Predictions of the principal Circum¬ 
stances relating to the Siege and the taking of 
Babylon, ps they are set dawn in different places 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

As the taking of liabylon » one of toe greatest 
events in ancient nietory, *68 as toe principal cir¬ 
cumstances with which It. was attended were fore¬ 
told in thp beflyS<ri|ftures many years before it hap¬ 
pened, I thin* Mproper, before I give an ac- 
count of wlMHt toe profane writers say of it, briefly 
to put to&iis '«W- bead 

in toe sacred pages, that toe reader may ** 
moreeapahte of comparing toe predictions and to* 
^oootg^riwsfeti^ (rf toefo together. ' 

Vox. u. 
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I. The Prediction of the Jeuish Captivity at Ba¬ 

bylon, and of the Time of its Duration. 

God Almighty was pleased not only to cause the 
captivity, which his people were to suffer at Baby¬ 
lon, to be foretold a longtime before it came to pass, 
but likewise to set down the exact number of years 
it was to last. The term he fixed for it was seventy 
years, alter which he promised he would deliver 
them, by bringing a remarkable and irretrievable de¬ 
struction upon the city of Babylon, the place of their 
bondage and confinement. And these nations shah 
serve the king of Babylon seventy years. Jer.xxv.l 1. 

II. The Causes of God's Wrath against,Babylon. 

That which kindled the wrath of'God against 
Babylon was, 1. her insupportable pride; 2. her 
inhuman cruelty towards the Jews; and, 3. the 
sacrjlegious impiety of her king. 

1. Her pride: # She believed herself to be in¬ 
vincible. She said in her heart, I am the queen of 
nations, and I shall remain so for ever. There is 
no power equal^to mine. All other powers are ei¬ 
ther subject or tributary to me, or in alliance with 
me. J shall never know either barrenness or wi¬ 
dowhood. Eternity is written in my destiny, ac¬ 
cording to the observation of all those that have 
consulted the stars to know it. 

2. Her cruelty. It is God himself that Pom- 
plains of it. f I was willing' (says he) to punish 
my people, as a father chastise\a his children. I 
sent them for a time into banishment at Babylon, 
with a design to recall them, as soon as they were be¬ 
come more thankful and more faithful. But Baby- 

_ Ihiristi, In sempitemum cm domtna—Piets in corile tvo, 

turn, ct non ett prater rue OmpStts: Hdn Hteto &&ta, cl ie- 
*H**a&o clcrUitatcm. Isa. xtvii. 7, S. 

t Iratus sum sitper popuhtm mam, ct Adi in mami nti, 
Babylon. Non pomuti cis fliisericordiam : tuner eeiicm qggra- 
vdttijugtm tuum vaide. Vd&et super ic maStm. fit t. 
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Ion and he!* prince have added to the paternal chas¬ 
tisement which I inflicted, such cruel and inhuman 
treatment fts my clemency abhors. Their design 
his been to destroy ; mine was to save. The ba¬ 
nishment they have turned into a severe bondage 
and captivity, and have shewn no compassion or 
regard either to age, infirmity, or virtue. 

3. The sacrilegious impiety of her king. To the 
pride and cruelty of his predecessors Belshazsar 
added an impiety that was peculiar to himself. He 
did not only prefer his false divinities to the true 
and only God, but fancied that he had*vanquished 
his power, because he was possessed of’tlie vessels 
which had belonged to his worship ; and, as if he 
meant it csaffront him, he affected to apply those 
holy vesseisft) profane uses. This was what com¬ 
pleted the measure of God’s wrath. 

III. The Decree pronounced against Babylon. 
Prediction of the Calamities that were ttCfall 
upon her, and of her utter Destruction. 

h Make bright the arrows, gather the shields, 
saith the prophet, speaking to the Medes and Per¬ 
sians. The Lord hath raised up the spirit of thi¬ 
kings of the Medes. f or hit dericeSs against Baby¬ 
lon, to destroy it, because it is the i 'cngcanch of the 
Lord, the vengeance of his temple. 

1 Hotel ye, for'the day of the Lord is at hand ,— 
a day ■cruel both with wrath and, fierce anger to lay 
the land desolate. 1 Behold, I will punish the king 
of Babylon and fnodatuf as 1 have punished the king 
of * Assyria. t * * 

1 Shout against her round about. Recompense her 
according to her work ; according to all that she hath 
done , do unto her; — and spare ye not her young men ; 
deatroyye utterly all her host. m Every one that 
is found shall he thrust through, and every one that 

•sMti M. ll. 1 It*. kW. 6, 9. * Jet. 1. IS. 1 Id. I. 15, 

m l*a.iSi. 15, 18. 

• * destruction of Nineveh. 
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isjoined to them shall fall by the sword. Their child¬ 
ren also shall be dashed to pieces before their eyes, 
their houses shall be spoiled, and their reives ravished. 
Behold, I will stir up the Modes against them, who 
shall not regard silver; and as for gold, they shall not 
delight in it. Their bows also shall dash the young 
men to pieces, and they shall have no pity on thefruit 
of the womb; their eye shall not spare children. " O 
daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, hap¬ 
py shall he be, that rerwardeth thee as thou hast 
served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and dash- 
eth thy Iktk ones against the stones. 

° And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the 
beauty of the Chaldees' excellency, shall be as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, f. shall ne¬ 
ver be inhabited; neither shall it be dixit in front 
generation to generation; neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent there; neither shall the shepherds make 
thef fold there; but wild beasts of the desert shall 
lie there; and their houses shall be full of doleful 
creatures , andowls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there: And the wild beasts of the islands 
shall cry in th^ir desolate houses, and dragons in 
their pleasant pcfaces. p I will also makeit a pos¬ 
session for the bittern ahd pools of water; and I will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the 
Lord of hosts. The Lord of hosts hath sworn, say¬ 
ing, Surely as I have thought, so shall it come to 
pass; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand. 

IV. /Cyrus called to destroy Babylon, and to deliver 
the Jytcs. v 

Cyrus, whom the Divine Providence was to make 
use of, as an instrument for the executing his de¬ 
signs of goodness and mercy towards his people, was 
mentioned in the Scripture by his name, above two 
hundred years before he was bom. And, th»t the 
world might not be surprised at tbe'tnarvellous ra- 
f»dity of his conquests, God was pleased to declare, 
m very sublime and remarkable terms, that he himself 
• P». exxxTti. 3, 9. * Ua. xiii 19, 22. r Id. xiv. 23,2* 
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would be his guide ; and that in all his expeditions 
he would lead him by the hand, and would subdue 
all the princes of the earth before him. 11 Thus saith 
the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right-hand 
I haveho/dento subdue nations before him; andlwill 
loose the loins of kings, to open before him the two- 
leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut. I will 
go before thee,and make the crooked places straight. 
I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in 
sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret 
places, that thou mayest know, that i the Lord, 
which call thee by thy name, am the God oj Israel: 
For Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, 
I have e^igi called thee by thy name: I have sur- 
named theefiJiough thou hast not known me. 

V. God gives the Signal to the Commanders, and 

to the Troops , to march against Babylon. 

r Lift ye up a banner , saith the Lord, upon tht*high 
mountain, that it may be seen afar off, and that all 
they who are to obey me may know my orders. 
Exalt the voice unto them that are able to hear you. 
Shake the hand, as a signal to hasten the march of 
those that are too far off to»distinguish another soft 
of command. Let the officers of the troops’go into 
the gates of the nobles, into the pavilionsof their kings. 
Let the people of each nation range themselves 
around their sovereign, and make haste to offer him 
their service, and tp go unto his tent, which is al- 
ready set up. ^ 

' I have commanded thy sanctified ones; I have giv¬ 
en my orders to those U bom I have sanciitied for the 
execution of my designs; and these kings are already 
marching to obey me, though they know me not. 
It is I that hare placed them upon the throne, that 
have made diners nations subject to them, in order 
to accomplish my designs by their ministration. I 
have called my mighty ones ' for mine anger. I have 

t Iia. xlv. 1—*. ' Id- xiii. 2. * Id- xii< 

« L*t. Ter*, in ira mt&. Heb. in iram meam. 
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the mighty warriors to come up, tp be the 
ministers and executioners of my wrath and ven¬ 
geance. From me they derive their courage, their 
martial abilities, their patience, their w isriom, and the 
success ot their enterprises. If they are invincible, 
itbecause they serve, me : every thing gives way, 
and trembles before them, because they are the mi¬ 
nisters ofany wrath and indignation. They joyfully 
labour for my glory, they rejoice in my highness. The 
honour they have of being under my command, and 
of being sent to deliver a people that I love, inspires 
them u itji ardour and cheerfulness: Behold ! they 
triumph already in a certain assurance of victory. 

r i he prophet, a witness in spirit of the orders that 
are just given, is astonished at the swiftness’ with 
which they are executed by the prince^nud the peo¬ 
ple. i bear already, be cries out, “ The noise oj a mul¬ 
titude in the mountains, like as oj a great people; a 
tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of nations gather¬ 
ed together. The Lord of hosts mustereth the host 
of the battle: x They comefrom a far country, from 
the. end of heaven, where the voice of God,' their 
master and sovereign, has reach'd their ears. 

, *** s not hath the sight ot a formidable army, 

nor ot the kingstii the earth, that 1 am now struck • 
it re G&d himself that I behold; all the rest are hut 
his retinue, and the ministers of his justice. It is 
even the Lord and the weapons of his itufignatum 
to destroy the whole laud. 

r J grievous vision is declared unto me : The * im¬ 
pious Belshazzar, king ot Babylon, continues to act 
impiously; the treaeherou&Uealer dealeth treacher¬ 
ously, and the spoiler spmleth. To put an end to 
these excesses, go up, thou prince of Persia; go up, 
U Liam: And thou prince of the Medea, besiege 
*hou Babylon : Besiege, O Media; all the sighing, 
whtckghe was the cause of, have Ijmde to csJe, 
lhat wicked city is taken and pillaged; her power 
is at an end, and my people is delivered. 

• I«*. xiii. 4. .x Ibidi „„ T ^ ^ ^ 

* This is the sense of the Hebrew word. 
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VI* Circumstances relating to the Siege and the 
Taking of Babylon, minutely detailed. 

There is nothing, metbinks, better calculated to 
raise in us a profound reverence for religion, and 
to give us a great idea of the Deity, than to ob¬ 
serve with what exactness he reveals to his prophets 
the principal circumstances of the besieging and 
taking of Babylon, not only many years, but se¬ 
veral ages, before it happened. 

1. We have already seen, that the army by which 
Babylon will be taken, is to consist of Modes and 
Persians, and to be commanded by Cyrus. 

2. The city shall be attacked after a very extraor¬ 

dinary manner, in a way which she did not at all 
expect: \7 'hcrefore shall evil come upon thee : thou 
shalt nut kilmv f rom whence it riseth. She shall be 
all on a sudden and in an instant overwhelmed with 
calamities, which she was not able to foresee ; * De¬ 
solation shall come upon thee'suddenly, which thou 
shalt not know. In a word, she shall be takfin, as 
it were in a net,- before she perceiveth that any 
snares have been laid for her : b I have laid a snare 
for thee, and thou art also taken, O Babylon, ami 
thou wast not axe are. * 

3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was 
sufficient to render her impregnable, and tribmphed 
in her being so advantageously situated and defend¬ 
ed by so deep a fiver : c O thou that dwellest upon 
many ivaters: It is God bimself who points out Ba¬ 
bylon under that description. And yet that very 
rivfcr Euphrates ^hall be th^ cause of her ruin. Cy¬ 
rus, by a stratagem which there never had been 
any example before, not has there been any thing 
like it since) shall turn the course of that river, shall 
% its channel dry, and by that means open him¬ 
self a passage into the city : d I will dry up her sea, 
and make ken springs dry. A drought is upon her 
Waters, and they shall be dried up. Cyrus shall 

* iH.x'vii- 11. ‘Ibid. * Jen 1.24.. 'U-li-U* 

* Id. 1. 38. and li. 36. 
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take'possession of the quays of the river; and the 
waters, which rendered Babylon inaccessible, shall 
be dried up, as if they had been consumed by fire: 

* The passages are stopped, and the reeds they have 
burnt with Jire. 

4. She shall be taken in the night-time, upon a 
day of feasting and rejoicing, even whilst her inha¬ 
bitants are at table, and think upon nothing but eat¬ 
ing and drinking : f In their heat I will make their 
feasts, and I will make them drunken , that they may 
rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep, and riot wake, 
saith the. Lord. It is remarkable, that it is God 
w'bo does ell this, who lays a snare for Babylon ; 
1 I have laid a snare for thee; who drieth up the 
waters of the river ; Iwill dry up her sept;' and who 
brings that drunkenness and drowsiness upon her 
princes ; h I will make drunk her princes. 

5. The king shall be seized in an instant with an 
incredible terror and perturbation of mind : ‘J Iy 
loin£ arefilled with pain; pangs have taken hold upon 
me as the pangs of a woman that travaileth: I 
was bowed down at the hearing of it; / was dis¬ 
mayed at the seeing of it: my heart panted, tear¬ 
fulness affrighted me: The night of my pleasure 

hath he turned' into jAir unto me. This is the 
condition Belshazzar was in, when in the middle of 
the entertaimpent he saw a hand come out of the 
wall, which w rote such character's upon it as none 
of his diviners could either explain or read; butmore 
especially when Daniel declared to him, that those 
characters imported the senteive of his death. 

* Then, says the Scripture* 'the king’s countenance 
was changed, and his thoughts troubled him , so that 
the joints oj his loins were loosed, and his knees smote 
oneagainst another. The terror, astonishment, feint- 
®g> &nd trembling of Belshazzar, are here described 
and expressed in the same manner by the prophet 
who was an eye-witness of them, as they were by 

• Jer. li. 32. f Id. li. 39. * Ibid. ‘ Jer. li. 57. 

1 Iml xxi. 3.4. k Dan. T . 6. 
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the prophet who foretold them two hundred years 
before. 

But Isaiah must have had an extraordinary mea¬ 
sure of divine illumination, to be able to add, imme¬ 
diately after the description of Belshazzar’s con¬ 
sternation, the following words : 1 Prepare the table, 
watch in the watch-tower; eat , drink. The pro¬ 
phet foresees, that Belshazzar, though dismayed 
and confounded at first, shall recover his courage 
and spirits, through the exhortations of his cour¬ 
tiers ; but more particularly through the persuasion 
of the queen, his mother, who represented to him 
the unreasonableness of being affected 1 with such 
unmanly fears, and unnecessary alarms : m Let not 
thy thoitgpts trouble thee, nor let thy countenance 
be changed.'^! hey will exhort him therefore to make 
himself easy, to satisfy himself with giving proper 
orders, and with the assurance of being advertised 
of every thing by the vigilance of the sentinels •, to 
order the rest of the supper to be served, as it no¬ 
thing had happened ; and to recall that gaiety and 
joy, which his excessive fears had banished from 
the table : Prepare the table; watch in the watch- 
tower ; eat, drink. * 

6. But at the same time that men are giving their 
orders,'God on his partis likewise giving his; n Arise, 
ye princes, and anoint the shield. It is God him¬ 
self that commands the princes to advance, to take 
their arms, and to enter boldly into a city drowned 
in wine, or buried in’sleep. 

7. Isaiah'acquaints us with two material and im¬ 
portant circumstances tortcerning the taking of Ba¬ 
bylon. The first is, thaf the troops with which it is 
filled, shall not keep their ground, or stand firm 
any where, neither at the palace nor the citadel, nor 
any other public place whatsoever; that they shall 
desert and leave one nnother, without thinking of 
any thing but making their escape; that in running 

1 I»a. Xxi. 5. * Dan. r. 10. “ Isa. xxi. I*. 
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hway they shall disperse themselves, and take diffe¬ 
rent roads, just as a flock of deer, or of sheep, is 
dispersed and scattered, when they are affrighted : 
° And it Audi be as a chased roe, and as a sheep that 
no man taketh up. The second circumstance is, that 
the greatest part of those troops, though they were in 
the Babylonian service and pay, were not Babylo¬ 
nians ; and that they shall return into the provinces 
from whence they came, u ithout being pursued by 
the conquerors : because the divine vengeance was 
chiefly to fall upon the citizens of Babylon : p They 
shall ex$ry> man turn to his oxen people, and flee 
every out i/po his own land. 

8. Lastly, not to mention the dreadful slaughter 
which is to be made of the inhabitants oj*'Babylon, 
where no mercy will be shewn eitheMo old men, 
women, or children, or even to the child that is still 
within its mother’s womb, as lias been already no¬ 
ticed; the last circumstance, I say, which the pro¬ 
phet foretells, is the death of the king himself, 
whose body is to have no burial, and the entire ex¬ 
tinction of the royal family ; both which calamities 
are described in the Scripture, in a manner equally 
terrible and instructive to all princes. 11 But thou 
art cast out oj thy grave, like an abominable branch. 
Thou Audi not be joined with them (thy ancestors) 
in kuriql l because thou hast destroyed thy laud, and 
Slain thy people. That king is justly forgotten, w ho 
has never remembered, that lie ought to be the pro¬ 
tector and father of his people. He that has lived 
qnly to ruin and destroy his country, is unworthy 
of the common privilege of burial. As he has beep 
*0 enemy to mankind, he ought to have no piece 
fUQOQgpt them- He was like unto the wild beasts 
of the field, and like them he shall be buried: and 
ftiiRce ha had no seatinaente of bunfonity himselfi he 
desarves to mmt with no humanity from ethers. 
This is the sentence which God himself pronoupcetb 

® Ua. xiii. 14. f Ibid. « Isa. xir. IP, 20. 
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against Belshazzar: and the malediction extends 
itselt to his children, who were looked upon as his 
associates in the throne, and as the source of a 
long posterity and succession of kings, and were 
entertained with nothing by the flattering courtier* 
but the pleasing prospects and ideas of their future 
arandeur. ' Prepare slaughter for his children, 
for the iniquity of their fathers; that they do not 
Pise nor possess the land. ‘ Fur I mil rise up against 
them, saith the Lord of hosts , and cut off from 
Babylon the name and remnant, and son and nephew, 
saith the Lord. • . 


Sect. II. A Description of the Taking of Babylon. 

After having seen the predictions of every thing 
that was to happen to the impious Babylon, it h 
no* time to come to the accomplishment of those 
prophecies ; and to resume our narrative of the 
taking of that city. 

As soon as Cyrus saw that the ditch, which they 
had long worked upoo, was finished, he began to 
think seriously upon the execution of Ids vast da- 
aign, which as yet he had communicated to nobody. 
Providence soon furnished him with as it. an oj>- 
portunity for this purpose as he could desire. He 
was informed, that in the city a great festwal was 
to he celebrated*, and that the Babylonians, on 
occasion of that solemnity, were accustomed to pass 
the whole night in drfriking and debauchery. 

* Belshazzar higtself was gpore concerned in thip 
pttbhc rejoicing than artj other, and gave a magnifi¬ 
cent entertainment to* tin? chief oftcers of the kmg- 
d«m, and the ladies of the enact. When flushed with 
wine, he ordered the gold and silver vessels, w bich 
hafi. been taken from the temple of Jerusalem, to be 
brought out; jmd, as an insult upon the God of 
Isnwy, be, his whole court, and all his conciihiues. 




r I fa. xiv. 21, 22. 


* Dap. v. 1—29- 
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drank out of those sacred vessels. God, who was 
provoked at such insolence and impiety, at the same 
instant made him sensible who it was that he affront¬ 
ed, by a sudden apparition of a hand, writing cer¬ 
tain characters upon the wall. The king, terribly 
surprised and frighted at this vision, immediately 
sent for all his wise men, his diviners, and astrolo¬ 
gers, that they might read the writing to him, and 
explain the meaning of it. But they all came in 
vain, not one of them being able to expound the 
matter, or even to read the * characters. It is pro¬ 
bably injrekition to this occurrence, that Isaiah, after 
having foretold to Babylon that she shall be over¬ 
whelmed with calamities which she did not expect, 
adds, Stand now with thine enchantment/, and with 
the multitude of thy sorceries. Let now the astrolo¬ 
gers, the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators, 
stand up, and save thee from these things that shall 
ernne upon thee. Isa. xlvii. 12, 13. The queen- 
mother (Nitocris, a piincessof great merit) coming 
upon the noise of this prodigy into the banqueting- 
room, endeavoured to compose the mind of the 
king, her son, advising him to send for Daniel, with 
whose abilities Hn such matters she was well ac¬ 
quainted, and whom she had always employed in 
the government of the state. 

Daniel wa^ therefore immediately sent for, and 
spoke to the king with a freedom and liberty be¬ 
coming a prophet. He put him in mind of the 
dreadful manner in which God had punished the 
pride of his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
f flagrant abuse be made eff* bis power, when he ac¬ 
knowledged no law but his own will, and thought 
himself empowered to exalt and to abase, to inflict 

* The Teuton why they could not read this sentence was, 
that it was written in Hebrew letters, which are now called the 
Samaritan characters, and which the Babylonians did not un¬ 
derstand. 

f Whom he would he slew, and whom he would Be kept 
•live, and whom he would he set up, and whom be would he 
put down. Dan. r. 19. 
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destruction and death wheresoever lie would, only 
because such was his will and pleasure. “And thou 
“ his son (says he to the king) hast not humbled 
“ thine heart, though thou knewest all this, but hast 
“ lifted up thyself against the Lord of heaven; and 
“ they have brought the vessels of his house before 
“ thee, and thou and thy lords, th y w ives and tfiy 
“ concubines, have drunk wine in them; and thou 
“ hast praised the gods of silver and gold, of brass, 
“ iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, 
“ nor know: and the God, in whose hand thy 
“ breath is, and whose are all thy ways* hast thou 
“ not glorified. Then was the part of the hand sent 
“ from him, and this writing was written. And this 
“ is the voting that was written, *Mene, Tekel, 
“ 1 Upharsjw. This is the interpretation of the 
“ thing: Mene, God hath numbered thy kingdom 
“ and finished it; Tekel, thou art weighed in ftie 
“ balances, and art found wanting; Peres, thy 
“ kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes'and 
“ Persians.” This interpretation, one would think, 
should have aggravated the consternation of the com¬ 
pany ; but they found means to dispel thpir fears, 
probably upon a persuasion, that calamity wa$ 
not denounced as present br immediate, and that 
time might furnish them with expedients to avert 
it. This however is certain, that for fep.r of disturb¬ 
ing the general jo$ of the present festival,'they put 
off the discussion of serious matters to another time, 
and sat down again to their banquet, and continued 
their revellings to^a. very late; hour. 

“ Cyrus, in the meantime, well informed of the 
confusion that was generally occasioned by this fes¬ 
tival, both in the palace and the city, had posted a 
part of his troops on that side where the mw en¬ 
tered into the city, and another part on that side 
% 

* Or P*wu. < Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 189—192. 

These three word/ signify, number, weight, division. 
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whfere it went out; and had commanded them to 
enter thfe city that very night, by marching along 
the channel of the river, as soon as ever they found 
it fordable. Having given all neeessary orders, and 
exhorted his officers to follow him, by representing 
to them that he marched under the guidance of 
the gods ; in the evening he made them open the 
great hefc'eptatles, or ditches, on both sides the city, 
abrive and below, that the water of the river might 
rvlh into them. By this means the Euphrates was 
quitkly Emptied, and its channel became dry. 
Then thfe tfr'o foremehtioned bodies of tfobps, ac¬ 
cording td their orders, went into the channel, the 
one commanded by GobrVas, and the other by Ga- 
dfetas, ahd advanced without meeting any obstacle. 
The invisible guide, who had promised to open all 
f hr» gates tb Cyrus, made the general negligence 
and disbrdfer of that riotous night Subservient to 
his piesign, by leaving open the gates of brass, 
whifch were made to shut up the descents from the 
qlrfeys to the river, and v Inch alone, if they had not 
bbdn left open, were sufficient to have defeated the 
whOle enterprise Thus did these tvVo bodies of 
jfcmbps penetrate into the very heart of thb city with- 
dut. any Opposition, and meeting together at the 
rdyal palace, acfccrrdingto their agreement, surprised 
thb giikf ets, tlnti Cut them to pieces. Softife of the 
dtifh pdHy that were within the palafcfe Opfeblttg the 
ddoif£ tit fchcUv what noise it t\as they bear'd without, 
the sdtclicfs rdshed iti, and quitkly htadfe tbfeittsfelVes 
masters of it. And tnfeeting the icing, Who t&thfe bp 
to them sWorfl in francf, Wt thfe hfefea of IHbSe'that 
weVe ih the why to Succour him, ttiey kiilfed him, 
and ptit ill those that attended hith fd thfe sword. 
Thfe nrit thitig the cdhqufefots did afterwards, ■Was 
tfr'fcbaftk thfe gods for having at last pdrtfshfed ffiftt 
impious king. These words are Xfenophou’s, and 
are very worthy Of attention, as they sti perfectly 
agree With WbftVtfife Sfcrtpttfrfes Ifefefort'Cfrfded of 
the impious Belshazzar. 
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The taking of Babylon'put an end to the Baby- a. m. 
Ionian empire, after a duration of two hundred and "> +t«i. 
ten years from the beginning of the reign of Nabo- An *'„ J / c ' 
nassar. Thus was the power of that proud city 
abolished, just fifty years after she had destroyed 
the city of Jerusalem and her temple. And herein 
were accomplished those predictions, which the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had de¬ 
nounced against her, and of which we have already 
given a particular account. There is still one more, 
the most important and the most incredible of them 
all, and yet the Scripture has set it down in thte 
strongest terms, and marked it out with the great¬ 
est exactness; a prediction literally fulfilled in all 
its points^ the proof of w hich still actually subsists, 
is the most easy to be verified, and indeed of a na¬ 
ture not to be contested. What I mean is the pre¬ 
diction of so total and absolute a ruin of Babylon, 
that not the least remains or traces should be left 
of it. I think it may not be improper to give an 
account of the perfect accomplishment of this fa¬ 
mous prophecy, before we proceed to speak of what 
followed the taking of Babylon. 


S e c r. 111. The Completion of' the Prophecy which 
foretold the total Ruin and Destruction of Ba¬ 
bylon. 

Tats prediction we find recorded in several of the 
prtfjAets, but paUSieulaHy in Ikttmh, in the xliith 
chapter, froth the itJth/fltWeSSd vOries, and in the 
2Sd and 24th verses of thh xivth chapter. I have 
alfOtdy inserted it at large, page 19.5, &c. It is 
the*# declared that Babylon shaft be utterly destroy¬ 
ed, as the criminal cities df Sodom andGorffrftrtrfi 
W¥f«! ,s fhfit tlfie sftfll be fib itfete inhabit¬ 
ed ; ffiat sfce shall never be rebuilt; that the Arabs 
shiiljQaten friaeh as set np their tent# there; that 
the shepherd shall not eoffit tMtlffer Wfrtt to rd$f Ms 
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flock ; that it shall become a dwelling-place for the 
wild beasts, and a retreat for the birds of night: 
that the place where it stood shall be covered over 
with a tnarsh, so that no trace shall be left to shew 
where Babylon had been. It is God himself whc 
pronounced this sentence, and it is for the service 
of religion to shew how exactly every article of ii 
has been successively accomplished. 

I. In the first place, Babylon ceased to be a roya 
city, the kings of Persia choosing to reside else¬ 
where. They delighted more in Susa, Ecbatana, 
Persepglia* or any other place; and did themselves 
destroy U good part of Babylon. 

A.M. II. We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that 
i880. th e Macedonians, who succeeded the Per sians, did 
not only neglect it, and forbear to embellish or even 
repair it, but that moreover they built * Seleucia 
in the neighbourhood, on purpose to draw away 
its inhabitants, and.cause it to be deserted. No¬ 
thing can better explain what the prophet had fore¬ 
told ; It shall not he inhabited. Its own masters 
endeavour to make it desolate. 

III. The new kings of Persia, who afterwards 
became master^of Babylon, completed the ruin of 
It, by building -f Ctesiphon, which carried away all 
the remainder of the inhabitants; so that from the 
time the curse was pronounced against that city, it 
seems as if those very persons that ought to have 
protected her, were become her enemies; ftnd 
had all thought it their duty'fo reduce her to a state 
of solitude, though by indirect means, and without 
using any violence ; that it might the more mani- 
• 

* Partem urbu Pena dimcrmt, partem tempo* cot ui a n p ri t et 
Maccdonum negligentia; maximi pottquam Seletiau Nicator Se- 
leuciam ad Tignm condidit, Madtit urntHm trrcauu A Bdbylonc 
dimuan. Streb. 1. anri. p. 7S8. 

In sotitudinan rediit exkmuta nctnitaU Seifocia, ob id condit* 
d Nicaiore intra nungrtiinm (or ifuadragetiamm) laputem.— 
Piia. 1. ii. c. 20. 

f Pro iU1 Sekudam el Cttapkomcm vrba P tt m ri m 
feterwu. S. Hierro, ia cap, xib. in. 
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festly appear to be the hand of God, rather than the 
hand of mao, which brought about her destruction. 

IV, She was so totally forsaken, that nothing of 
her was left remaining but the walls. And to this 
condition site was reduced at the time when *Pau- 
sanias wrote his remarks upon Greece. Ilia autem 
Babylon, omnium quas unquam sol asperit terbium 
maxima, jam prater niuros nihil habet rcliqui. 
Pans, in Arcad. pag. 50,9. 

V. The kings of Persia finding the place deserted, 
made a park of it, in which they kept wild beasts 
for hunting. Thus did it become, as the prophet had 
foretold, a dwelling place for ravenous beu-ts, that 
are enemies to man; or for timorous animals, that 
flee before him. Instead of citizens, she was now in¬ 
habited by wild boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild 
asses. Babylon was now the retreat of fierce, sa¬ 
vage, deadly creatures, that hate the light, and de¬ 
light in darkness. r Wild beast's of the desert shall 
lie there, and dragons shall du ell in their pleasant 
palaces. 

St. Jerom has transmitted to us the following va¬ 
luable remark, which he had from a Persian monk, 

that had himself seen what he relate to him. J)idi- 
- , | , , . * 
cimus (l quodam frntre Elamitd, qui de iths Jinibus 

egrediens, nunc Hierosolymis vitam e.vigit 'muna- 

chorum, venationes regias esse in Baby lone, et omnis 

generis bhtias muforum ejus ambitu tantiim conti- 

neri. In cap. Isa. xiii. 22. 

VL Bat it was stilt too much that the walls of 
Babylon were standing. At length they fell down 
in several places, and wdfie never repaired. Various 
accidents destroyed th4 remainder. The animals, 
which were to be subservient to the pleasure of the 
Persian kings, abandoned the place: serpents and 
scorpions remained, so that it became a ,dreadful 
place fiw persons that should have the curiosity to 
hsitfor search after, its (antiquities. The Euphrates, 

1 Iia. juii. 21, 22. 

* Hy^rote in the reign of Antonina*, succewor to Adriai 

vor. |f. v 
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that used to run through the city, having no longer 
a fceechaooel, tookits course another way, so that in 
*Theodoret’s time there was nothing more than a 
very little stream of water left, which ran across the 
ruins, and not meeting with a slope, or free passage, 
necessarily degenerated into a marsh. 

’ In the time of Alexander the Great, the river 
had quitted its ordinary channel, by reason of the 
outlets and canals which Cyrus had made, and of 
which we have already given an account; these out¬ 
lets being badly stopped up, had occasioned a great 
inundahpnjn the country. Alexander, designing to 
fix the seat.of his empire at Babylon, projected the 
bringing back of the Euphrates into its natural and 
former channel, and had actually set his men to 
work. But the Almighty, who watched over the 
fulfilling of his prophecy, and who had declared, he 
would destroy even to the very remains and foot¬ 
steps of Babylon, [*/ will cut off from Baby lontke 
name and remnant], defeated this enterprise by the 
death of Alexander, which happened soon after. It 
is easy to comprehend how, after this, Babylon being 
neglected to such a degree as we have seen, its river 
was converted kjto an inaccessible pool, which co¬ 
vered the very place where that impious- city had 
stood,*as Isaiah had foretold : b I will make it pools 
of water. And this- w as. necessary, lest the place 
where Babylon had stood, should be discovered 
hereafter by the course of the Euphrates., 

VII. By means of all tbejVi changesBabylop be¬ 
came an utter desert, and all thg.country round<fiftll 
into the same state ofdeaoUuounnd horcor; satbat 
the most able f geographers'at this- day caatta*,de¬ 
termine toe place wljet*jt stood, la th»,mao«er 

1 Arrian, de rxpe3. Ale*. 1. viii. 

* Isa. xi», 22, 1 Id. sir. 2$, 

• Euphrates quondam wb^n iptan,m<>diom,dim<id>ai: ntmt, 
aut&njluvius comxrsut eU in aiium vuun, et'parcrudfTA minuput 
aquarum mcatui fluit. Theodor, in cap. 1. Jerem. ver. 38 & 39. 

t Nunc omnino dcstructa, ita ut vn (jut tuperdnt rudera. 
Baudrand. 
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Gods prediction was literally fulfilled; c I will cut of 
from Babylon the name—I will make it a possession 
for the bittern, and pools of water; and I will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord 
of hosts. I myself, saith the Lord, will examine with 
a' jealous eye, to see if there be any remains of that 
city, which was an enemy to my name and to Jeru¬ 
salem. I will thoroughly sweep the place where it 
stobd, and wilt clear it so effectually, by defacing 
every trace of the city, that no person shall be able 
to preserve the memory of the place chosen by 
Nimrod, and which I, the Lord, have abolished. / 
will sweep it with the besom of destructioi\; saith the 
Lord of hosts. 

VI n. God was not satisfied with causing all these 
alterations to be foretold, but, to give the greater as¬ 
surance of their certainty, thought lit to seal the pre¬ 
diction of them bv an oath. 4 The Lord of hosts 
hath sworn,saying', Sure! it as 1 Inirethought, so shall 
it c&nie to pass: and as T hate purposed, so shall it 
stand. But if we would take this dreadtul oath in its 
full latitude, we must not confine it either to Babylon 
or to its inhabitants, or to the princes that reigned 
therein. The malediction relates tytbe whole world : 
it is the general anathema .pronodhced against thS 
wicked; it is the terrible decree, by which the two 
cities of Babylon and Jerusalem shall be separated 
fob ever, arid an eternal divorce be put between the 
saints ancf the reprobate. The Scriptures, that have 
foretold it, shall subedit till the day of its execution. 
Tfee'sehtence is'written therein, and deposited, as it 
wfcre, in the publfc archives of religion. The Lord 
of hosts hdth sxdorn, shying, As I have thought, so 
shall it come to pass; and as I have purposed, so 
sHtHl if stenid. 

What I ha ve said of this prophecy concerning .Ba¬ 
bylonia almosf entirely taken out of an excellent 
tft&ffee'bptin IstaiaW, which is still in manuscript. 

* IbL lit. 23. ’ * Id. xiv. 24. 

* P 2 
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Sect. IV. What followed upon the Taking of 
Babylon. 

’ Cyrus having entered the city in the manner we 
nave described, put all to the sword that were found 
in the streets: he then commanded the citizens to 
bring him all their arms, and afterwards to shut 
themselves up in their houses. The next morning, 
by break of day, the garrison which kept the citadel, 
being apprised that the city was taken and their 
king killed, surrendered themselves to Cyrus. Thus 
did this prince, almost without striking a blow, and 
without any resistance, find himself in peaceable 
possession of the strongest place in the world. 

The first thing he did was, to thank the gods for 
the success they had given him. And then having 
assembled his principal officers, he publicly ap¬ 
plauded their couragg and prudence, their zeal and 
attachment to his person, and distributed rewards to 
his whole army. h After which he represented to 
them, that the only means of preserving what they 
had acquired w’as to persevere in theirancientvirtue; 
that the proper end of victory was not to give tliem- 
Sblvcs up to idleness and^ileasure; that, alter having 
conquered their enemies by force of arms, it would 
be shameful to suffer themselves to be overcome 
by the allurefnents of pleasure ; .that, in order to 
maintain their ancient glory, it behoved them to 
keep up amongst the Persian#at Babylon the same 
discipline they had observed in jheir own country, 
and for that purpose,' tp t&ke a particular care to 
give their children a goodiCllucation. This (says be) 
will necessarily engage us daily to make further ad¬ 
vances in virtue, as it will oblige us to bediligentand 
careful in setting tbeui good examples: nor will it 
be easy for them to be corrupted, when they shall 
Ineither hear nor see any thing amongst us, but what 


t Cyrop. 1. vii, p. 102. 
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excites thorn to virtue, and shall be continually em¬ 
ployed in honourable and laudable exercises. 

1 Cyrus committed the different parts and offices 
of his government to different persons, according to 
their various talents and qualifications; but the care 
of forming and appointing general officers, go¬ 
vernors of provinces, ministers and ambassadors, he 
reserved to himself, looking upon that as the proper 
duty and employment of a king, upon which de¬ 
pended his glory, the success of his affairs, and the 
happiness and tranquillity of his kingdom. His great 
talent was to study the particular character of men, 
in order to place everyone in his proper sphere, to 
give tfiens authority in proportion to their merit, to 
make their private advancement concur with the 
public good, and to make the w hole machine of the 
state move in so regular a manner, that every part 
should have a dependence upon, and mutually con¬ 
tribute to support,eachother; and that the strength 
of one should not exert itself but for the benefit and 
advantage of the rest. Each person had his district, 
and his particular sphere of business, of'which he 
gave an account to another above tom, and he again 
toa third, and soon, till by these dlircrentdegreesancf 
regularsubordination, the cognizance of affairs came 
to the king himself, who did not remain idle m the 
midst of all this motion, but was as it were the soul 
to the body of the state; which by this means he 
governed with as much ease as a father governs 
his private family. , 

k When he aftefwards.seot governors, called sa- 
trapee, into the provintes ander his subjection, he 
would not suffer the particular governors of places, 
northecommandingofficers of the troops maintained 
for the security of the country, to be dependent upon 
those provincial governors, or to be subject to any 
one buthimselfin order that, if any of thes esatrapa, 
Hate with his power or riches, made an ill use oi his 


Cyrop. I. vii. p. 202. 
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authority, there might be found witnessesand censors 
of liis maladministration within hisowngovernment. 
for there w as nothing he so carefully avoided, as the 
trusting of any one man with absolute power, well 
knowing that'a prince will quickly have reason to 
repent^jis having exalted one person so high, it all 
others are thereby abased and kept under. 

Thus Cyrus established a wonderful order with re¬ 
spect to his military affairs, his treasury, and civil go¬ 
vernment. 'in alfthe provinces he had persons of 
approved integrity, who gave him an account of every 
thing that,passed. lie made it his principal care to 
honour and reward all such as distinguished them¬ 
selves by their merit, or were eminent in apy respect 
whatever: hie infinitely preferred clemency to mar¬ 
tial courage, because the latter is oilen the cause of 
ruin and desolation to whole nations, whereas the 
former is always bepeficcnt and useful. 01 He was 
sensible, that good laws contribute very much to 
the forming and preserving ot good manners; but, 
in his opinion, the prince by his example was to he a 
living law to his people. " Nor did he think a man 
worthy to reign^pver ofoers, unless he was more 
y ise and virtuopWthan jhose he governed: “he was 
also persuaded, that the surest means fqr a prince to 
gain the respect of his courtiers, and of such as ap¬ 
proached his person, w as to haye so much regard 
for them, as never to do or to say any thing before 
them contrary to the rules* of decency and good 
manners. , 

p Liberality he lookdd.uppo as & virtue truly royal; 
nor did lie think there Htfs any thing great or valu¬ 
able in riches, but the pleasure of distributing them 
to others. ’ “ L have prodigious riches (says he to 
“ his courtiers) l own, and I am glad the world 
“ knows it; but you may assure yqupselvps, they are 
o ns much yours as mine- For to wbat end should 
“ I heap up w eelth ? For my own u^e, and to con- 

1 Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 209. " Pag. 204* n P 0 g* 205. 
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“ some it myself? That would be impossible even 
“ if I desired it. No : the chief end I aim at is to 
“ have it in my power to reward those who serve 
“ the public faithfully, and to succour and relieve 
“ those that will acquaint me with their wants and 
“ necessities.” 

'Croesus one day represented to him, thaPby con¬ 
tinual largesses he would at last make himself poor, 
whereas he might have amassed infinite treasures, 
and hav e been the richest prince in the world. “ And 
“ to what sum (replied Cyrus) do you think those 
“ treasures might have amounted?’’ Croesus named 
a certain sum, which was immensely great. Cyrus 
thereupon ordered a short note to he w ritten to the 
lords of his court, in w hich it was signified to them, 
that he had occasion for money. Immediately a 
much larger sum w as brought to him than Croesus 
had mentioned. “ Look here (says Cyrus to him), 
“ here are my treasures; the chests I keep my riche* 
“ in, are the hearts and affection of my subjects.” 

But much as he esteemed liberality, he laid a 
still greater stress upon kindness and condescen¬ 
sion, affability and humanity, which are qualities 
still more engaging, and more apjfto acquire the af¬ 
fection of a people, which is properly to reign. For 
a prince to be more generous than others in giving, 
when he is infinitely more rich than they, has no¬ 
thing in it so surprising or extraordinary, as to de¬ 
scend in a manner from the throne, -and to put him¬ 
self upon a level with his subjects. 

‘ But wdiat C^rus preferred to all other things; 
was the worship of the^gods, and a respect for reli- ' 
gion. Uponthis tberetor£he thought himself obliged 
to bestow his first and principal care, as soon as he 
became more at leisure, and more master of his 
time, by the conquest of Babylon; He began by 
establishing aoumber of Magi, to sing daily a morn¬ 
ing service of praise to the honour df the gods, and 
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to offer sacrifices; which was always practised 
amongst them in succeeding ages. 

The prince’s disposition quickly became, as is 
usual, the prevailing disposition among his people; 
and his example became the rule of their conduct. 
The Persians, who saw that Cyrus’s reign had been 
but one continued chain and sci ies of prosperity anil 
success, believed that by serving the gods as lie did, 
they should be blessed with the like happiness and 
prosperity: besides, they were sensible, it was the 
surest way to please their prince, and to make their 
court to, bun successfully. Cyrus, on the other 
hand, was .extremely glad to find them have such 
sentiments, being convinced, that whosoever sin¬ 
cerely fears and worships God, will at the same 
time be faithful to his king, and . preserve an in¬ 
violable attachment to his person, and to the w eliare 
of the state. All this is excellent, but is oniy true 
and real in the true religion. 

‘Oyrus being resolved to establish his chief resi¬ 
dence at Bah)Ion, a powerful city, which could not 
be very well affected to him, thought it necessary to 
be morecautioustban he had been hither to, in ugard 
tt> the salety of his^erson. J he mustdangei ous hours 
lor princes within their palaces, and the most likely 
for treasonable attempts upon their lives, are those 
of bathing, eating, and sleeping. lie determined 
therefore to suffer nobody to be fieai him at those 
times, but such persons on whose fidelity he could 
absolutely rely; and on this account he thought eu¬ 
nuchs preferable to all others j because, us they had 
neither wives, children, ner f&fnilies, and besides were 
generally despised on acCount of the meanness of 
their birth and the ignominy of their condition, they 
were engaged by every consideration to attach 
themselves solely to their master, on whose life 
their whole fortune depended, and /in whose ac¬ 
count alon% it was, that they possessed either 
wealth or consequence. Cyrus therefore intrusted 
1 Cyrop. ]. vii. p. 19C. 
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nil the offices of his Household to eunuchs: and this 
practice, which was not unknown before his time, 
from thenceforth became the general custom ot all 
the Eastern countries. 

It is well known, that in after-times it prevailed 
also amongst the Roman emperors, w ith w hom the 
eunuchs were tiie reigning all-powerful favourites; 
nor is it any wonder. It was very natural for the 
prince, after having confided his pe rson to theircare, 
and experienced their zeal, fidelity, and merit, to 
intrust them also with the management of some 
public business, and by degrees to give himself up 
to them. These expert courtiers knew how to im¬ 
prove, those favourable moments, when sovereigns, 
delivered from the weight of their dignity, which is 
a burden to them, become men, and familiarize 
themselves with their officers. And by this policy 
having got possession ot their masters’ minds and 
confidence, they came to possess great influence at 
court, to have the administration of public affairs, 
and the disposal of employments and honours, and 
to arrive themselves at the highest offices and dig¬ 
nities in the state. 

“But the good emperors, such^ts Alexander Se- 
verus, held the e unuchs in Abhorrence, looking upon 
them as creatures sold and attached only to then- 
fortune, and enemies bv principle to ti^c public good; 
persons whose soi'e view was to get possession ot the 
prince’s mind, to conceal the knowledgeof public bu¬ 
siness as much as possible from him, to preclude ac¬ 
cess to him from jpiy person of real merit, and to keep 
him shut up and imprisoned, in a manner, w itbin the 
narrow circle of three or fffur officers, w ho had an en¬ 
tire ascendant and dominion over him: Claudcvtes 
principem mum, et agentes ante amnia nc quid sciut. 

1 When Cyrus had established his regulations in 
every thing relating to the government, he resolved 
to shew himself publicly to his own people, and to 
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his newly conquered subjects, ifca solemn, august ce- 
retuonyof rdigion, by marching in a pompous caval¬ 
cade to the places consecrated to the gods, in order 
to offer sacrifices to them. In this procession Cyrus 
thought fit to display all possible splendor and mag¬ 
nificence, to catch and dazzle the eyes of the people. 
This was the first time that prince ever aimed at pro¬ 
curing respect towards himself, not only by the at¬ 
tractions of virtue (says the historian) but by such an 
external pomp as was calculated to attract the mul¬ 
titude, and worked like a * charm or enchantment 
upon their imaginations. He ordered the superior 
officers of-the Persians and allies to attend him, 
and gave each of them a dress after the !\iedinn 
fashion, that is to say, lon g ro bes, which hung down 
to the feet. These were of various colours, all o! 
the finest and brightest dye, and richly embroidered 
with gold and silver. Besides those that were for 
themselves, he gave them others, very splendid also, 
but ftss costly, to present to the subaltern officers. 
It was on this occasion the Persians first dressed 
themselves after the manner of the Medes, y and 
began to imitate them in colouring their eves, to 
make them apjK'hr more sparkling, and in painting 
their faces, in ortfer to efiliven their complexions. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony was 
come, the whplc company assembled at the king’s 
palace by break of day. Four*thousand of the 
guards, drawn up four deep, placed themselves in 
front of the palace, and two* thousand on the two 
sides of it ranged in the same tafder. The whole 
cavalry were also drawn ({ut, the Persians on the 
right, end that of the allie&ou the left The chariots 
ot war were ranged half on one side, and half on the 
other. As soon as the palace gates were opened, a 
gpeaffnumber of hulls of exquisite beauty were led 
outby four and four : these were to be sacrificed to 

r Cvrop. l.viii. p. 206. 
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Jupiter and the o*h«r gods, according to the cere- 
monies prescribed by the Magi. NetitlfoUowed the 
horses that were ty.be sacrificed to the Sun- I im¬ 
mediately after them a white chariot, .ccoMflfld with 
flowers, the pole of which w as gilt: tins was to be of¬ 
fered to Jupiter. Then came a second chariot of the 
same colour, and adorned in the same manner, to be 
offered to the Sun. After these followed a third, the 
horses of which were caparisoned with scaiiet hous¬ 
ings. Behind came the men w ho carried die a acred 
fire on a large hearth. When all these were on their 
march,-Cyrus himself began to appear npon his car, 
with his upright tiara upon his head, encircled with a 
royal»diadein. His under tunic was of purple mixed 
with wlnte, which was a colour peculiar to kings. 
Over his other garments he wore a large purple 
cloak. His hands were uncovered. A little below bino 
sat bis master of the horse, who was of a comely sta¬ 
ture, but not so tall as Cyrus', for which reason the 
height of the latter appeared still more advantage¬ 
ously. As soon ns the people perceived the prince, 
they all fell prostrate before him, and worshipped 
him ; whether it was, that certain persons appointed 
on purpose, and placed at prdjjer distances, Ifd 
otilers on by their exampfe, or tbgt tire people were 
moved to do it of their own accord, being struck 
with the appearance ot so much pomp and mag¬ 
nificence, and with so many awful circumstances 
of majesty and splepdor. lhe Persians bad never 
prostrated themselves in this manner betdre Cyrus, 

till on this occasion. , • 

When Cyrus’s gbaridt was come out ot the 
palace, the four thousand guards began to inarch : 
the other two thousand moved at the same time, 
and placed themselves on each side ot tire chariot- 
The eunuchs, or great officers of the king s house¬ 
hold, to the number of three hundred, richly clad, 
with javelins in their hands, and mounted upon 
stately horses, qiarched immediately after the 
chariot. After them followed two hundred led 
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horses of the king’s stable, each of them having 
embroidered furniture, and bits of gold. Next 
came the Persian cavalry, divided into four bodies, 
each consisting of ten thousand men ; then the 
Median horse, and after those the cavalry of the 
allies. The chariots of war, four abreast, closed 
the procession. 

When they came to the fields consecrated to 
the gods, they offered their sacrifices first to Ju¬ 
piter, and then to the Sun. To the honour of the 
first were burnt bulls, and to the honour of the 
second, hoffces. They likewise sacrificed some 
victims to the Earth, according to the appointment 
of the Magi; then to the demi-gods, the^patrons 
and protectors of * Syria. 

In order to afford the people some recreation 
afterthis grave and solemn cereu ony, C’yrus thought 
fit that it should com hide with games, and horse 
and chariot races. The place where thev were was 
large and spacious. He ordered a certain portion 
of it to be marked out, about five f stadia, and pro¬ 
posed prizes for the victors of each nation, which 
were to encounter separately and among them¬ 
selves. He himself won the prize in the Persian 
horse-races, for nobody was so complete a horse¬ 
man as he. The chariots ran but two at a time, 
one against another. 

O ^ • 

This kind of procession continued a long time 
afterwards amongst the Persians, except only that 
it was not always attended with sacrifices. All 
the ceremonies being ended.,, the£ returned to the 
city in the same order. ’ . , 

1 Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the victory 
he had obtained in the horse-races, gave a great en¬ 
tertainment to all thechief officers, as well foreigners 
as Medes and Persians. They had nevepyet seen 


* Cvrop. l.viii. p, 220—224. 
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any thingof the kind so sumptuous and magnificent. 
At the conclusion of the feast he made every one 
a noble present: so that they all went home with 
hearts overflowing with joy, admiration, and gra¬ 
titude : and all-powerful as he was, master of all 
the East, and so many kingdoms, he did not think 
it derogatory to his majesty to conduct the whole 
company to the door of his apartment. Such 
were the manners of those ancient times, when 
men understood how to unite great simplicity with 
the highest degree of human grandeur. 


ARTICLE III. 

The History of Cyrus, from the Taking of Babylon 
to the Time of his Death. 

Cyrus finding himself master of all the East by 
the taking of Babylon, did not'imitate the example 
of most other conquerors, who sully the glory of 
their victories by a voluptuous and effeminate life; 
to which they fancy they may justly abandon them¬ 
selves after their past toils, and the long course of 
hardships they have gone through' He thought it 
incumbent upon him to maintain his reputation by 
the same methods he had acquired it, that is, by a 
prudent conduct, by a laborious and active life, 
and a constant application to the duties of his high 
station. 


Sect. I. Cyrus^akes Jqurney into Persia. At 
his return from tlKrtv% to Babylon, he forms a 
Plan of Government for the whole Empire. 
Daniel’s Credit and Power. 

’When Cyrus judged he had sufficiently regu¬ 
lated his affairs at Babylon, he thought proper to 
take a journey into Persia. In his way thither lie 

* Cyrop. 1. riii. p.227. 
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Media, to visit his udcte Cy#*ares, to 
vffetotof he carried very magnificent presents, telling 
hfaa at the same time that he would find a : noble 
pidace ; at Babylon, all ready prepared for him, 
whenever be would pfesse to go tffitfcer ? and'that 
he : was to look upott that city as his own. Indeed 
Cyrus, as long as' hisuncle lived, held the 1 empire 
only in co-parfnership with him, though he'had en¬ 
tirely conquered and acquired it by his own valour. 
A. M. Nay, so : fat'did he carry his complaisance; that? he 
34-60. i et his uncle enjoy the first rank. It is Cyaxares, 
An ^;,g -C ‘ who is called in Scripture Darius the Mede ; and 
we shalffipd, that under his reign, which lasted but 
two years, Daniel had several revelations. It ap¬ 
pears, that Cyrus, when he returned from Persia, 
carried' Cyastttresr with him to- Babylon. 

When they weremrrived there, they concerted to¬ 
gether a scheme of government lor the whole em¬ 
pire. ‘’They divided it into a hundred and twenty 
provinces. c And that the prince’s orders might be 
conveyed with the greater expedition, Cyrus caused 
post-houses to be erected at proper distances, where 
the couriers, that- travelled day and night, found 
horses always ready, and by that means performed 
tfioir journeys with incredible dispatch. d The go- 
vernmdVitof these provinces was given to those per¬ 
sons thathad assistedCyrus most, and rendered him 
the greatest service in the war. ' Over these govern¬ 
ors were appointed three superintendents, who were 
alw ays to reside at court, and to whom the govern¬ 
ors were to give an account from time to time of 
etfery thing disrt^aaeerfmtbeihresfietftive provinces, 
anddnom wlwwn they weve*' tb reddive-'the' pribce’s 
orders and instructions', so that these tUree-prIbeipal 
ministers had the super in tendency ovter, and’ the 
chief administration of, the affairs of the whole em¬ 
pire. Of these three, Daniel was qnacte tlte chief 
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He laigWy deserved such a preference, not only oa 
account of bis great wisdom, which wa» celebrated 
throughout all the East, and had been displayed 1 in 
a distinguished manner at Belshazzar’s feast, but 
likewise go account of hi* great age, and cr.) os urn- 
mate experience. For at that time it wai fail 
sixty-seven years, from the fourth of Nabucbodo- 
uosor, that he had been employed ae prime mbistec 
of the kings of Babylon. 

f As tliis dbduction made hkn the second person 
in the empire, and placed him; immediately uudec 
the king, the other courtiers conceived* so great a 
jealousy of him, that they conspired to destroy him. 
As there was. no hold to be taken of hiin, unless, it 
were dn aocountof the law of his Got), to which they 
knew him inviolably attached, they obtained aaedict 
from,Darius, whereby all persons were forbidden to 
asJt anything whatsoever, for the space of thirty 
days, either 5 any god or any man, save of the king; 
and that upon pain of being cast into the dan of 
lions.. Now, as Daniel was saying his usual prayers, 
with his-face turned towards Jerusalem, he wuts sur¬ 
prised, accused, and cast into the den of lions. But 
being miraculously preserved and coming out safe 
and unhurt, his accusers were thfown in, and im*- 
mediately devoured by those animals. This event 
still augmented Daniel’s credit and reputation. 

1 Towards the end of. the same year, which was 
reckoned.the firstof Darius theMede, Daniel, know¬ 
ing by the computation he made, that the seventy 
years of Judah’s captivity, deter mined by.tbeprophet 
Jeremiah, were<ffawing.toyard3 an end, prayed ear¬ 
nestly to God, that he \vdtjd vouchsafe to remember 
his people, rebuild Jerusalem, and look with an eye 
of mercy upon his holy city, and the sanctuary he had 
placed therein. Upon which the angel Gabriel as¬ 
sured him » a vision, not only of the deliverance of 
the Jews from their temporal captivity, but likewise 
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of another deliverance much more considerable, 
namely, a deliverance from the bondage ot sin and 
Satan, which God would procure to his Church, and 
which was to be accomplished at the end of seventy 
weeks, that were to elapse trom the time the order 
should be given for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, that 
is, after the spare of four hundred and ninety years. 
For taking each day for a year, according to the 
language used sometimes in holy Scrip ture , those 
seventy weeks of years made up exactly four hun¬ 
dred and ninety years. 

h Cyrus, ppon his return to Babylon, had given 
orders for ^11 his forces to join him there. On the 
general review made of them, he found they con¬ 
sisted of a hundred and twenty thousand horse, of 
two thousand chariots armed with scythes, and six 
hundred thousand foot. When he had furnished the 
garrisons with so many of them as were n^fessary 
for the defence of the several parts of the empire, 
he marched with the remainder into Syria, where he 
regulated the affairs of that province, and then sub¬ 
dued all tlio&eyountiies as far as the Red Sea, and 
the confines of .Ethiopia. 

It was probably in this interval of time, that 
Daniel was cast'into the den of lions, and mi¬ 
raculously deliveg&f from them, as we have just 
now related. * 

Perhaps in the Same interval also were those fa¬ 
mous pieces of golcf coined, w hid? are called Paries , 
from the name of Darius the Mede, which for their 
fineness and'* beauty were for several ages preferred 
toaU-btlfcr money tlnbughsmt thdwhole East. 


Cyrop. I.viii. 233. 
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Sect. II. The Beginning of the united Empire of 
the Persians and Medes. The famous Edict of 
Cyrus. Daniel's Prophecies. 

Here, properly speaking, begins the empire of 
the Persians and Medes united under one and the 
same authority. This empire, from Cyrus, the first 
king and founder of it, to Darius Codomannus, who 
was vanquished by Alexander tiie Great, lasted lor 
the space of two hundred and six years, namely, 
from the year of the world 3468 to the \ear r3674- 
But in this volume I propose to'speak only of the 
first tljree kings ; and little remains to be said of the 
founderbf this new empire. 

Cyrus. Cyaxares dying at the end of two yehrs, A.M. 

and Cauibyses likewise ending his days in Persia, ^ j c , 
Cyrus i%turned to Babylon, and took upon him the 536 . 

government of the empires , , ‘ 

1 The years of Cyrus’s^ign are computed dif¬ 
ferently. Some make it thirty years, beginning from 
his first setting out from Persia, at tite head of an 
army, to succour his uncle Cyaxares : others make 
it to be but seven years, because ^hey date it only, 
from the time, when, by tbe|d§ath of Cyaxares 
and Cambyses, he became sole monarch of the 

whole empire. A \ , . , 

In the first of thfc$e seffin years precisely expired 
the seventieth year of the Babylonish captivity, 
when Cyrus published the famous ediat . 

the Jews were pemaitted tojeturn 
There is no question but^this edict waao rgpjtutd y 
the care and solicitations.it Daniel, who pqftsesse 
great influence at court. That he might the more 
effectually induce the king to grant hip this request, 
he shewed him undoubtedly thb ‘prophecies of 
Isaiah, k wherein, above two hundred years, before 
his birth, he was marked out by name as a pnnc« 

* Isa. c. xliv. & xlr. 

Q 


1 Cic. 1. i. de Div. n. 46. 
VOL. 11. 
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appointed by God to be a great conqueror, and to 
reduce » multitude of nations under bis dominion ; 
and at the same time to be the deliverer of the cap¬ 
tive Jews, by ordering their temple to be rebuilt, 
md Jerusalem and Judea to be repossessed by their 
incient inhabitants. 1 think it may not be improper 
n this place to insert that edict at length, which is 
:ert»iniy the most glorious circumstance in- the life 
)f Cyrus, and for which it may be presumed God 
had endowed him with so many heroic virtues, 
and blessed him with such an uninterrupted series 
of gkmous victories and success. 

1 In the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia , that 
the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jctemiah 
might be fulfilled, the Lord stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus t ddng qf Persia, that he made a proclamation 
th roughout all his kingdom, and put it also in writ- 
ing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia, The 
Loud Cod of heaven 'hath given me all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and he hath charged me to build him a 
house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. IVho is there 
among you of all his people f his God be with him, 
lend let him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, 
and build the house of the Lord God of Israel (he 
is the true God),.which'is in Jerusalem. And who¬ 
soever remaineth ih any place where he sojoumeth, 
let the men ej hits place help hint with silver, and 
with gold, and truth goodti und with beasts, beside 
the fremiti offering for the, house of God that is 
in Jftusadbn. 

Cym at the same time peskfr**} to the Jews all 
the eWsW a qf the tempfe of the Lord, which Nabu- 
chodtnwjor brought tram Jerussdein, and placed 
ifl the tempi* of bis god. Shortly after the Jews 
departed under the conduct of Zorobabel, to return 
mto their own 'country, 

Samaritans, w ho had long bt enjhe.de c I a red 
fflrtffflnes of the Jeyrs, did itB they possibly Could to 

r E*ra i. 1 — 4 . “Erraiv.l—5. 
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binder the baildingof the temple; aad th.oti|b they 
could not alter Cyrus’s decree, yet they so tar pre¬ 
vailed by bribes and underhaod dealings with the 
ministers and other officers concerned therein, as to 
obstruct the execution of k; so that for several years 

the building went on very slowly, 

n It seems to have been through grief at seeing the A. M. 
executioaxif this decree so long retarded, that in tbe a 347 j°' c 
third year of Cyrus, in the first month of that year, 

Daniel gave himself up to mourning and fasting for 
three weeks together. He was then near the river 
Tigris in Persia. When this time of fluting was 
ended, he saw the vision concerning the-succession 
of the .kings of Persia, tire empire of the Macedo¬ 
nians, ami the conquests of the Romans. Tbie reve¬ 
lation is related in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
chapters of the prophecuat-of Daniel, of which I 
shall soon speak. » 

* By what we find in the cobcluskm of the last 
chapter, we have reason to conjecture, that he died 
soon after; and indeed his great age makes it un¬ 
likely that he could live much longed for at this 
time he must have been at least eighty-five years of 
age, if we suppose him to have beerf^welve when he. 
was carried to Babylon with the otbyr captives; and 
some suppose him to have been eighteen years of 
age at that tiine : from thpt earl yaga he bad given 
proofs of wisdom, more than human, in the judg¬ 
ment of Susannah. He was ever afterwards very 
much esteemed by all ’the princes who reigned at 
Babylon, and waiydways employed by them with 
distinction in the adiniqislratien of their qf&rs. 

Dnniel’s wisdom did nof only reach to thing* di¬ 
vine and political, but also to arts and sciences, and 
particularly to that of architecture, * Josephus 


* D*b. x. 1—3. * • Antiq. 1. X. cap. 12. 

* Bat go them thy way tilt the end bc$ for thou shalt rest 
tad stand in thy lot at the end of the days. Dan. xii. 13. 

O 2 
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tpeeks of a famous edifice built by him at * Susa, 

, in the manner of a castle, which he says still sub¬ 
sisted in his time, finished with such wonderful art, 
/that it then seemed as fresh and beautiful as if it 
had been but newly built. Within this palace the 
Persian and Parthian kings were usually buried; 
and for the sake of the founder, the keeping of it 
was committed to one of the Jewish nation, even to 
the time of Josephus. It vvas a common tradition 
in those parts for many ages, that Daniel died in 
that f city, and there they shew his monument 
even td tins day. It is certain, that he used to go 
thither from time to time, and he himself tells us, 
that p he did the king's business there, thaUs, was 
governor for the king of Babylon. 

Reflections upon, Daniel's Prophecies. 

I have hitherto deferred making any reflections 
upon the prophecies of Daniel, which certainly to 
any reasonable mind are a.very convincing proof of 
the truth of our religion. q I shall not dwell upon 
that which personally related to Nebuchadnezzar, 
and foretold in what manner, for the punishment ot 
. his pride, he should be reduced to the condition of 
th# beasts of the t field, and after a certain number 
of years restored again to his understanding and to 
his throve. . Jt'is well known the matter happened 
exactly according to Daniel’s prediction : the king 
himself relates it in a declaration addressed to all 
the people and nations o*f Ins empire. Was it 
possible for Daniel .to ascribe* such a manifesto or 
proclamation to Nebuchadnezzar, if it had not been 
genuine; to speak of it} ashaving been sent into all 
the provinces, if nobody had seen it; and in the 
midst of Babylon, that was full of both Jews and 
Gentiles, to publish an attestation of such import- 

* I5an. viii. 27. ’ Id. iv. , 

*8o it ought to be read, according to St. Jerotn, who re- 
late* the HUH fact; Comm, in Dan. viii. 2. andaot Eehatam. 
a* it it now read in the text of Josephus, 
t Now called Tuster. 
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ance, aDd so injurious to the king, the falsehood of 
which must have been notorious to all the world? 

I shall content myself with representing very 
briefly, and under one and the same point ot view, 
the prophecies of Daniel, which designate the suc¬ 
cession of the four great empires, and which for 
that reason have an essential and necessary relation 
to the Subject matter of this work, which-is no other 
than the history of those very empires. 

r The first of these prophecies has reference to 
thg dream which'Nebuchadnezzar had, of an image 
composed of ditferent metals, gold, silver, brass, 
and iron; which image was broken in pidfces, and 
beaten as small as dust by a little storte from the 
mounnma, which afterwards became itself a moun¬ 
tain of extraordinary height and magnitude-' This 
dream I have already ’ recited at large. 

About fifty * years aft#, the same Daniel saw 
another vision very like thatwhich 1 have just been 
speaking of: this was the viteon o f.thg.four \^rg? 
beasts which came but of tlfe 1 fea. "T'lie first was like 
a lion, and had eagle’s wings ; the second was like 
a bear; the third was like a leopard, which had four 
heads; the fourth and last, still more strong and ter¬ 
rible than the other, had great iron teeth; it de» 
voured and brake in pieces, and stamped the resi¬ 
due with his feet. From the midsf ot the ten horns, 
which this beast l)ad, Uiere caftie up a^little one, 
which had eyes likte those of a mttfi, and a mouth 
speaking great things, and this horn became greater 
than the other: the same horn made war with the 
saints, and prevailed against them, until the Ancient 
of days, that is, the everJa^USg God, came, and sit¬ 
ting upon his throne, surroupded with a thousand 
millions of angels, pronounced an irreversible judg¬ 
ment opon the four beasts, whose time and duration 
be had determined, and gave the Son of Man power 

’ Dan. ii. ‘ Pag. 93, 9*. 

* This was the first year of Belshazzar king of Babylon. 
Dan. vii. 
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Over all the nations, and all the tribesman everlast¬ 
ing power and dominion which shall not pass away, 
and a kingdom w hich shall not be destroyed. 

It is generally agreed, that the different metals of 
which the image vtas composed, and the four beast9 
that came out of the sea, signified so many differ¬ 
ent monarchies, which were to succeed one another, 
were to be successively destroyed by each other, 
and were all to give place to the eternal empire of 
Jesus Christ, for whom alone they had subsisted. 
It is also agreed, that these four monarchies were 
those of thqBabylonians, of the Persians and Medes 
united, of the Macedonians, and tire # Homans. 
This is plainly demonstrated by the very order of 
their succession. But where did Daniel S?e this 
succession and this order? Who could reveal the 
changes of empires to him, but He only who is the 
master of times and monarchies, who has deter¬ 
mined every thing by his own decrees, and vrho by 
a supernatural revelation imparts the knowledge of 
them to whom he pleases rf 

' In the following chapter this prophet speaks 
with still greater clearness and precision. For 
after having represented the Persian and Macedo¬ 
nian monarchies’ under ihe figure of two beasts, he 
thus expounds his meaning in the plainest manner: 
The ram, which hath two unequal horns, represents 
the king t>f Jhe•“'Medes and Persians; the goat, 
which overthrows and tramples him under his feet, 
is the king of the Grecians* arid the great horn, 
which that animal has between hi* eyes, represents 
the first king and founder trf that’hionarchy. How 
did Daniel see that the sPertdan empire should be 
composed of tw o different nations, Medes and Pet- 


* I>an. <chap. viii. 

* Some interpreters, instead of the RortMnw, wbstiwrte the 
king* of Syria and Egypt, Alexander’# suebessors. 

t ctangeth the ttnjes and the seasons ; he rernovefh'and 
kings. He reVeateth Sie deep strrd seciret thing*; 
*nd the light dwelleth with him. Dcm f ii. 21,22. 
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si&ns; and that this empire should be destroyed by 
the power of the Grecians? Hew did be ioresee the 
rapidity of Alexander’s conquests, which he so aptly 
describes, by saying, th &the touched ml the ground. 
How did he learn, that Alexander should nut have 
any successor equal to himself, and that the fiist 
monarch of the Grecian empire should be likewise 
the most powerful? * By what other light than that 
of divine revelation could he discover, that Alexan¬ 
der would have no son to succeed him ; tliat his em¬ 
pire would be dismembered and divided into four 
principal kingdoms; and his successors would be 
of Iris nation, but not ot his blood ; anil that out of 
the ruins of a monarchy so suddenly fohned, seve¬ 
ral sfcd£s would be established, of which some 
would be in tire east, others in the wes^ some m 
the south, and others in the north? 

The particulars of the facts foretold in the remain¬ 
der of the eighth, and iq^heeleventh chapter, are 
no less astonishing. How pduld Daniel, in L^yrus s 
rei-tn, fforetel, tliat the foui*h of Cyrus’s successors 
should gather % together all his forces to attack the 
Grecian states? How could this prophet, who lived 
so long before the time of the Maccabees, paiticu- 
larly describe all the persecutions which Antioclujs 
would bring upon the Jew*s; the maimer of his abo¬ 
lishing the sacrifices, which were daily offered in the 
temple of Jeiustjlem ; the profanation of that holy 
place, by setting up an idol therein; and the ven¬ 
geance whichGod would inflict on him for itr How 
could he, in the first year of the Persian empire, 

* Dan. gi. 5—4*5. 

* Awl a oiwbty king shall gland up, that shall rule with 

dominion : and his kingdom .hall be divided towards the| four 
wind, pf heaven, and not to h.s posterity, nor “hording to h s 
dominion, which be ruled. Dm. *, 4. Fo-rk.ngdtHn .lHdl 
suud UP out of the hut not in bis power. V<m- vm- 

+ Behold, th«r* *hsh stand up yet thras kings m Persia, apd 
the fourth shall be far richer than they all; and by-hi. 8t ™g th f 
through his riches he shall stir up ah against the realm ot 
Grecia. Dm. XU 2. I 
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fojretel the wars which Alexander’s successors would 
wage with one another in the kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt, their mutual invasions of one another’s terri¬ 
tories, their insincerity in their treaties, and their 
alliances by marriage, which would only be made 
to cloak their fraudulent and perfidious designs? 

I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to 
draw the conclusion which naturally results from 
these predictions of Daniel; so clear and express, 
that x Porphyry, a professed enemy of the Christian 
religion, could find no other way of disputing the 
divine original of them,, than by pretending that 
they werd written after the events, and were rather 
a narration of things past, than a prediction of things 
to come. ^ +• 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel’s prophe¬ 
cies, I must desire the reader to remark what an op¬ 
position the Holy Ghost has put between the em¬ 
pires of the world and the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
In th^ former, every tiling appears great, splendid, 
and magnificent. Strength, power, glory, and ma¬ 
jesty, seem to be their natural attendants. In them 
we easily discern those great warriors, those famous 
conquerors, those thunderbolts of war, w ho spread 
terror every where, and whom nothing could with¬ 
stand. But then they are represented as wild beasts, 
as bears, lions, and leopards, whose sole attribute is 
to tear in pieces, devour, and tq destroy. What 
an image and picture is this of conquerors ! How 
admirably does it instruct us ta lessen the ideas we 
are apt to form, as well of empires, as of their 
founders or governors ! • , * 

Inthe empire of Jesus Cljwstit is quite otherwise. 
Let us consider its origin and first rise, or carefully 
examine its progress and growth at all times, and 
we shall find that weakness and meanness, if I may 
be allowed to say so, have always outwardly been 
its striking characteristics. It is thfe leaven, the 

• S. llieron. in Pronem. ad Cota, in Dan. 
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grain of mustard-seed, the little stone cut out of tire 
mountain. And yet, in reality, tiiere is no true 
greatness but in this empire. The eternal Word is 
the founder and the king thereof. AH the thrones 
of the earth come to pay homage to his, and to how 
themselves before him. Tlie design of his reign is 
to save mankind ; to make th«n eternally happy, 
and to form to himself a nation of saints and just 
persons, who mdy all of them be so many kings 
and conquerors. It is for their sakes only that the 
whole world doth subsist; and when the number of 
them shall be complete, * Then (says St. Paul) 
“ cometh the end and consummation ot ail things, 
“ when Jesus Christ shall have delivered up the 
“ kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he shall 
“ have put down all rule, and all authority and 
“ power," 

Can a writer, who sees in the prophecies of Da¬ 
niel that the several empires t of the world, after 
having subsisted during thb* time determined for 
them by the sovereign disposer of kingdoms, do all 
terminate and centre in the empire of Jesus Christ; 
can a writer, I say, amidst all these profane ob¬ 
jects, forbear turning his eyes npw and then to¬ 
wards that great and divinp one, *and not have it J 
always in view, at feast at a distance, as the end 
and consummation of all others ? 

Sect. III. The Lhst Years of Cyrus. The Death 
of that Prince. 

y Let us return to Cyrus. Being equally beloved 
by his own natter subnets,* and by those of the 
conquered nations, he fiuac6ably enjoyed the fruits 
of his labours and victories. His empire was bound¬ 
ed on the east by the river Indus, on the north by 
the Caspian and Euxine seas, on the west by the 
Aegean sea, and on the south by Ethiopia and the 
sea of Arabia. • He established his residence in the 
mids^ of all these countries, spending generally 

1 1 Cor. xr. 24, r Ciyrop. 1, viii. p. 233, Sec. 
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seven months of the vear at Babylon in the winter 
season, because of the warmth of that climate; 
three months at Susa in the spring, and two months 
at Ecbatana, during the heat of the summer. 

Seven years being spent in this etate of tranquil¬ 
lity, Cyrus returned into Persia, for the seventh 
time alter his accession to the whole monarchy: 
and this shews that he used to go regularly into 
Persia once a year. Cambyses had been now dead 
for some time, and Cyrus himself was grow n pretty 
old, being at this time about seventy years of age; 
thirty of wjiich had elapsed since his being first 
made glneral of the Persian force#, nine from the 
taking of Babylon, and seven from his beginning 
to reign alone after the death of CyaxareoT" 

To the very last he * enjoyed a vigorous state of 
health, which was the fruit of the sober and temper¬ 
ate life which he had constantly led. And whereas 
they, who give themselves up to drunkenness and 
debauchery, often feel all the infirmities of age, 
even whilst they are young, Cyrus on the contrary, 
at a very advanced age, still enjoyed all the vigour 
and advantages of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw 
nigh, be ordered his children, and the chief officers 
of the "state, to he assembled about him ; and, after 
having thanked the gods tor all their favours to¬ 
wards him tfirobgh the course of his life, and im¬ 
plored the like protection for his children, his coun¬ 
try, and his friends, he declared hi& eldest son, Cam¬ 
byses, bis successor, and left th^ other, whose name 
was Tanaoxares, sev<h-§l \#ry considerable govern¬ 
ments. He gave them fctftth excellent instructions, 
by> representing to them, that the main strength and 
support of the throne was neitberthe vast extent ot 
countries, nor the number of facets* ttor immense 

* • *‘ VI s u 1 i 

fyrtu qutdrm sipu4 Xm^kmrm xrniQne* qytn n&ru*** 
hakiit, PItm Udmadumscncx essct.negat sc scn&tJt 

ftUati Asm imbccilliorem factam, <fuam adolttcentia jiMsset-— 
Cic. deftenecte. 20. 
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riches; hut-* due respect for the godi, a good un¬ 
derstanding between brethren, and the art-of acquir¬ 
ing and preserving true and faithful friends. “ Icon- 
“ jure you, therefore, said he, my dear children, in 
“ the name of the gods, to respect and love one an- 
u other, if you mean to retain any desire to please 
“ me in future. For I do net think you will es- 
“ teean ine to be no longer any thing, because you 
“ will not see me after my death. You never saw 
“ my soul to this instant: you must have known, 
“ however, by its actions, that it really existed. Do 
“ you believe, that honours would still, be paid to 
“ those whose bodies are now but ashes,* if their 
“ souls had no longer any being or power ? No, no, 
“ my sens, I could never imagine, that the soul 
“ only lived whilst in a mortal body, and died when 
“ separated from it. But if I mistake, and no- 
“ tiling of me shall remain after death, at least fear 
“ the gods, who never die, w\io see all things, and 
“ whose power is infinite. Fear them, and let that 
“ fear prevent you from ever doing, or ddiberat- 
“ iog to do, any thing contrary to religion and jus- 
“ tice. Next to them, fear mankind, and the ages 
“ to come. The gods have not juried you in ob- 
“ scurity, but have exposed you Opon a great tht- 
“ atre to the view of the whole universe. -If your 
“ actions are guiltless and upright, be assured they 
“ will augment your glory and power. As to my 
“ body, my sons, when life has forsaken it, inclose 
“ it neither in gftld nor silver, nor any other matter 
“ whatsoever. Restore it immediately to the 
“ earth. Ca* it bo.mprd happy than, in being 
“ blended, and in a raafiper incorporated, with tlie 
“ benefactress and common motherofhumankiml?’ 
After having given his hand to be kissed by all that 
were present, finding himself at the point of death, 
he added these last words : “ Adieu, dear children; 
“ may your liFea be happy; carry my lastremem- 
“ hmuoe to your mother. And for you, my faith- 
“ fid friends, as w-ell absent as present, receive tins 
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f “ ^ a . st ferewfU, and may you live in peace.” After 
Ant. j.'c. ^ av * n S said this, he covered his face, and died 
520. ’ equally lamented by all his people. 

Theordergiven by Cyrus to restore his boot 
to the eartii, is, in my opinion, worthy of obser¬ 
vation. He would have thought it disgraced and 
injured, if inclosed in gold or silyer. Restore it 
to the earth, says he. Where did that prince 
learn that it was from thence it derived its origin¬ 
al ? Behold one of those precious traces of tra¬ 
dition as old as the world. Cyrus, after having 
done good to his subjects during his whole life, de¬ 
mands fb be incorporated with the earth, that be¬ 
nefactress bf the human race, to perpetuate that 
good, in some measure, even after his deatfc. 

Character and Eulogy of Cyrus. 

Cyrus may justly be considered as the wisest 
conqueror, and the most accomplished prince, men¬ 
tioned in profane history. He was possessed of all 
the qualities requisite to form a great man ; wis- 
dom, moderation, couruge, magnanimity, noble sen- 
tim^nts, a wonderful ability in managing men’s tem¬ 
pers and gainingtoeir affections, a thorough know¬ 
ledge of all the parts of the military art, 'as far as 
that age had carried it, a vast extent of genius and 
capacity for forming, and an equal steadiness and 
prudence for*executing, the greatest projects. 

It is very common for those heroes,Vho shine in 
the field* and make a great figure *1 the time of ac¬ 
tion, to make but a very poor one upon other oc¬ 
casions, and in matters of a*different nature. We 
are astonished, when we scedhem alone and with¬ 
out their armies, to find what a difference there is 
between a general and a great man; to see what 
low sentiments and mean actions they are capable 
of in private life; how they are influenced by jea¬ 
lousy, and governed by interest; ho% disagreeable 
and even odious they render themselves by their 
haughty deportment aud arrogance, which they 
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think necessary to preserve their authority, and 
which only serve to make them hated and despised. 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared 
always the same, that is, always great, even in the 
slightest matters. Being assured of his greatness, 
of which real merit was the foundation and sup¬ 
port, he thought* of nothing more than to render 
himself affable, and easy of access : and whatever 
he seemed to lose by this condescending, humble 
demeanor, was abundantly compensated by the 
cordial affection and sincere respect it procured 
him from his people. * . 

Never w f as any prince a greater master of the art 
of insinuation, so necessary for those that govern, 
and yet so little understood or practised. He knew 
perfectly what advantages may result from a single 
word rightly timed, from an obliging carriage, from 
a reason assigned at the same time that a command 
is given, from a little praise -in granting a favour, 
and from softening a refusal with expresses of 
concern and good-will. His history abounds with 
beauties of this kind. 

lie w as rich in a sort of wealth which most sove¬ 
reigns want, who are possessed<>f every thing but 
faithful friends, and whose indigence in that parti¬ 
cular is concealed by the splendor and affluence with 
which they are surrounded. * Cyrus was beloved, 
because he himsfelf had a love for others : for, has 
a man any fricgids, or does he deserve to have any, 
when he himself is void of friendship ? Nothing is 
more interesting than to seq in Xenophon the man¬ 
ner in which Cyrus fiyed and conversed with his 
friends, always preserving a 3 much dignity as was 
requisite to keep up a due decorum, and yet infi¬ 
nitely removed from that ill-judged haughtiness, 
which deprives the great of the most innocent and 
agreeable pleasure in life, that of conversing freely 
and sociably with persons of merit, though ot an 
inferior station. 

* Habes amicos , quia amicus ipse es . Paneg. Trajan. 
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The us* be made of his friends may serve as a per¬ 
fect model to all persons in authority. 1 His friends 
had received from him not only the liberty, but an 
express command to tell him whatever they thought. 
And though be was much superior to all his officers 
in understanding, yet be never undertook any thing 
without asking their advice: and whatever was to 
be done, whether it was to reform any thiBg in the 
jgpvemment, to make some change in the army, or 
to form a new enterprise, he would always have 
every man speak his sentiments, and would often 
make use of them to correct his own : so different 
was he tfpm the person mentioned by ’’Tacitus, 
who thought it a sufficient reason for rejecting the 
most excellent project or advice, that it1Tid not 
proceed from himself: Comilii, quamvis egregii, 
quod ipse non afferret, inimicus. 

c Ciqjpro observes, that during the whole time of 
Cyrus’s government, he was never heard to speak 
one rough or angry word : Cujus summo in imperio 
nemo unquam verbum ullum asperius audivit. What 
a great encomium for a prince is comprehended in 
that short sentence ! Cyrus must have been a very 
great master of himself, to be able, in the midst of 
s6 nuich agitation, and m spite of all the intoxicat¬ 
ing effects of sovereign power, always to preserve 
his mind in such a st3te of calmness and composure, 
as that no crosses, disappointments, or unforeseen 
accidents, should ever ruffle its tranquillity, or pro¬ 
voke him to utter any harsh ofoffensive expression. 

But what was still greater in him, and more truly 
royal than all this, was'Ids stedfast persuasion, that 
ad his labours and endeavour! ought to tend to the 
happiness of his people; * and that it was not by the 
splendor of riches, by pompous equipages, luxuri¬ 
ous living, or a magnificent table, that a king ought 
to distinguish himself from his subjects, but by a su¬ 
periority of merit in every kind, and particularly by 
a constant, indefatigable care and vigilance to pro- 

. * Plat, I iij.de Leg. p. S9*. k Hist. J. i. C.2&. 

e iaib.i. Epigt. 2. auOL fratrem. 4 Cvren. 1. i. n. 27. 
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mote their interests, and to stcu#e to them tran¬ 
quillity and plenty. * He said himself one day, as 
he was d{3e©ursirTg whh bis courtiers upon the du¬ 
ties of a king, th&fa prince ought to consider him¬ 
self as a * shepherd (the image under which both 
sacred and profeneantiquity represented good kings); 
and that he ought to have the same vigilance, care, 
and goodness. ** It is his duty (says he) to watch, 

“ that his people may live in safety and quiet; to 
“ burden himself with anxieties and cares, that they 
“ may be exempt from them; to choose tgfcatever 
“ is salutary for them, and remove \vhakis t hurtful 
“ and prejudicial; to place his delight, in seeing 
“ them increase and multiply, and valiantly expose 
“ his owh person for their defence and protection. 
“This (says he) is the natural idea, and the just 
“ image of a good king. It is reasonable at the same 
“ time, that his subjects should render him fill the 
“ service he stands in need of > but it is still more 
“ reasonable, that he should labour to makp them 
“ happy; because it is for that very end that he is 
“ their king, as much as it is the end and office of 
“ a shepherd to take care of his flock.” 

Indeed, to be the guardian erf the common¬ 
wealth, and to be king; to be for the people, and’ 
to be tfieir sovereign, is but one and the same'thing. 

A man is bom for others, when he is born to go¬ 
vern, because thd reason and end of governing 
others is only to be useful and serviceable to them. 
The very basis and foundation of the condition of 
princes js, not to belong to (hemselves: the very 
characteristic of their 'greatness is, that they are 
consecrated to the public good. They may pro¬ 
perly be considered as light, which is placed on 
high, only to diffuse and shed its beams on every 
thing below. Are Such sentiments as these dero¬ 
gatory to the dignity of the regal state ? 

It washy the concurrence of all these virtues that 

* Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 210. 

* “ Thoa shaft feed my people," said God to I>aTid. 2 Sam. ' 

2. _ TXutuya Xftwv, Hooter, in many placei. 
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Cyras succeeded%i founding such an extensive em¬ 
pire in so short a time; that he peaceably enjoyed the 
fruits of his conquests for se veftl years; that he made 
himself io much esteemed and beloved, not only by 
his own i^tural subjects, but by all the nations he 
had conquered ; that after his death he was univer¬ 
sally regretted as the com mon father of all the people. 

We ought not to be surprised, that Cyrus was so 
accomplished in every virtue (it will easily be un¬ 
derstood, that I speak only of pagan virtues) be¬ 
cause know it was God himself, who had form¬ 
ed him V 3 1* the instrument and agent of his gracious 
designs towards his peculiar people. 

When I say that God himself had formed this 
prince, I dotoot mean that he did it by an^Tensible 
miracle, nor that he immediately made him such, as 
we admire him in the accounts we have of him in 
history. God gave him a happy disposition, and im¬ 
planted in his mind kite seeds of all the noblest qua¬ 
lities, deposing his heart at the same time to aspire 
after the most excellent and sublime virtues. But 
above all be took care, that this happy genius should 
be cultivated by a good education, and by that 
means be prepared for the great designs for which 
lie, intended him. We may venture to say, without 
fear of being mistaken, that the greatest excellen¬ 
cies in Cyrus were owing to the mode in which he 
was educated, which confounding him, in some sort, 
with the rest of the subjects, and keeping him un¬ 
der the same subjection t<3 the authority of his 
teachers, served to eradicate that pride, which is 
so natural to princes > tatfght hftn to hearken to 
advice, and to t obey before ne came to command; 
inured him to hardship and toil; accustomed him 
to temperance and sobriety; and, in a word, ren¬ 
dered him such as we have seen him throughout 
his whole conduct, gentle, modest, ^fl'able, obliging, 
compassionate, an enemy to all luxury and pride, 
and still more so to flattery. 

It must be confessed, that such a prince is one of 
the most precious and valuable gifts that Heaven can 
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make to mortal men. Theinfidek themselves have 
acknowledged this ; nor has the darkness of their 
false religion been able to hide these two remark¬ 
able truths from their observation : That aH good 
kings are the gift of God alone, and that such a gift 
includes many others; for nothing can be so exeel- 
! lent as that which bears the most, perfect-resem¬ 
blance to the Deity; and the noblest image of the 
| Deity is a just, moderate, chaste, and virtuous 
j prince, who reigns with no other view, than to es- 
j tablish the reign of justice and virtue. Tl^s is the 
| portraiture which Pliny has left us of Trajan, and 
which has a great resemblance to that of Cyrus. 

| a Nullum est prcestabilius et pulcrius t)ei munus 
erga mart ales, quhm castas, tt sanctut, el Deo si- 
millimus princeps. 

When I narrowly examine this hero’s life, 
there seems to me to have been one circumstance 
wanting to his glory, which woyld have enhanced it 
exceedingly, I mean that of having struggled under 
some grievous calamity for some time, and of having 
his virtue tried by some sudden reverse of fortune. I 
know indeed, that the emperor Galba, when lie 
adopted Piso, told him that the slings of prosperity 
were infinitely sharper than those of adversity; and' 
that the former put the soul to a much severer trial 
than the latter: b Fortuuarn adhuc tautitm adversam 
tulisti; secundx ros acrioribus stimulis explorant 
animos. And the reason he gives is, that when mis-; 
fortunes come with their whole weight upon the soul, 
she exerts herself, and summons all her strength to 
bear up against the burden ; .Whereas prosperity at¬ 
tacking the mind secretly’or insensibly, leaves it all 
Us weakness, and insinuates a poison into it, by so 
much the more dangerous, as it is the more subtle: 
Quia miseria tolerantur, felicitate corrumpimur. 

However, it must be owned that adversity, when 
supported with nobleness and dignity, and surmount¬ 
ed by an invincible patience, adds a great lustre to a 
* Paiwg. Traj. * Tie. Hist. lib. i. c. 15. 
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prince’s glory, and gives him occasion to display 
many fine qualities and virtues, which would have 
been concealed in the bosom of prosperity; a great¬ 
ness of mind, independent of every thing without; 
an unshaken constancy, proof against the severest 
strokes of fortune ; an intrepidity of soul which is 
animated at the sight of danger ; a fruitfulness in 
expedients improving even from crosses and disap¬ 
pointments ; a presence of mind, which views and 
provides against every thing; and, lastly, a firmness 
of soul, that not only suffices to itself, but is capa¬ 
ble of supporting others. 

Cyrils wanted this kind of glory. c He himself 
informs us', that during the whole course of his life, 
which was pretty long, the happiness of it »as never 
interrupted by any unfortunate accident; and that 
in all his designs the success had answered his utmost 
expectation. But he acquaints us at the same time 
with another thing ajmost incredible, and which was 
the«source of all that moderation and evenness of 
temper so conspicuous in him, and for which he can 
never be sufficiently admired ; namely, that in the 
midst of his uninterrupted prosperity he still pre¬ 
served in his hejpt a secret fear, proceeding from the 
‘apprehension of the changes and misfortunes that 
might happen : and this prudent fear was not only 
a 13 preservative against insolence, but even against 
intemperate' joy. 

There remains one point more to be examined, 
of great importance in appreciating this prince’s re¬ 
putation and character, upop which however I 
shall touch but lightly ; Jt mean«.the nature of his 
victories and conquests. ' For if these were found¬ 
ed only upon ambition, injustice, and violence, Cy¬ 
rus would be so far from meriting the praises 
bestowed upon him, that he would deserve to be 
ranked only among those famous robbers of the 


* Cvrop. I. viii. p 25+. 

4 'Oun ila jjjyu <fiws7y, wffaiVetrSou Intivlufttyms- 
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universe, those public enemies to mankind,* who 
acknowledged no right but that of force ; who look¬ 
ed upon the common rules of justice as laws which 
only private persons were obliged to observe, and 
derogatory to the majesty of kings; who set no other 
bounds to their designs and pretensions, than their 
incapacity ot carrying them to an equal extent with 
their wishes; who sacrificed the lives of millions to 
their particular ambition; who made their glory 
consist in spreading desolation and destruction, like 
an inundation or a conflagration; and | who reigned 
as bears and lions would do, if they were jnasters. 

Ihis is indeed the true character of the. greatest 
part of those pretended heroes, whom the world ad¬ 
mires; and by such ideas as these, we ought to cor¬ 
rect the impression made upon our minds by the un¬ 
due praises of some historians, and the sentiments 
of many deceived by false images of grandeur. 

I do not know, whether I am not biassed in fa¬ 
vour of Cyrus; but he seems to me to have been of 
a very different character from those conquerors, 
whom I have just now described. Not that I would 
justify Cyrus in every respect, or represent him as 
exempt from ambition, which undoubtedly was the 
soul of all his undertakings but he’cerfainly reve- ' 
fenced the laws, and knew that there are dnjust 
w ars, in which whoever unseasonably engages, ren¬ 
ders himself accountable for all the blood that is 
shed. Now every war is of this sort, to which the 
prince is induced by n<3 other motive^than that of 
enlarging his conquests, of acquiring a vain reputa¬ 
tion, or rendering«bimsel?/ercilile to his neighbours. 

e Cyrus, as we have sLch? at the beginning of the 
war founded all his hopes of success on the justice of 
his cause, and represented to his soldiers, in order to 
’nspire them with the greater courage and confi- 

* Cyrop. 1. i. p. 25 f 

* Id in summd fortuna cequius quod vahdius. Et suaretinerc, 
Pjdvata domus : de alienis certare, regiam laudem esse. Tacit, 
•annal. lib. xv. cap. I. 

t Hax alia vita esset, si leones unique regnarent ' Sen. de 
'- ‘cm. hb. i. cap. 26 . 
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tteoce, that they were not the aggressors; that it was 
the enemy that attacked them ; and that therefore 
they were entitled to the protection of the gods, who 
seemed themselves tohave put armsirrto their hands, 
that they might fight in defence of their friends and 
allies, unjustly oppressed. If we carefully examine 
Cyrus’s conquests, we shall find that they were all 
consequences of the vicjpries he obtained over Croe¬ 
sus, king of Lydia, who was master of the greatest 
partof the Lesser Asia; atjd over the kirn; of Babylon, 
who was master of all Upper Asia, and many other 
countries; both which princes were the aggressors. 

With good reason therefore is Cyrus represented 
as one ofthe greatest princes recorded in history; 
and his reign justly proposed as the modehrf a per¬ 
fect government, which cannot be such, unless jus¬ 
tice is the basis and foundation of it: * Cyrus it 
Xenophonte scriptus adjusti ejfigiem itnper'ii. 

SEtT. IV. Wherein Herodotus and Xenophon 
differ in their Accounts of' Cyrus. 

Herodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree 
in what may be considered as the ground-work and 
most essential part otjCyrus's history, and particu¬ 
larly-in what relates to his expedition against Ba¬ 
bylon, and his other conquests; yet differ extremely 
in the accounts they give of several very important 
facts, as the birth and death of that prince, and the 
establishment of the Persian empire. I therefore 
think myself obliged to give a succinct account ot 
what Herodotus relates as to th^e points. 

r He tells us, as Justju does after him, that Asty- 
ages, king of the Medes, being warned by a frightful 
dream, that the son who Was te be born of his 
daughter w ould dethrone him, did therefore marry 
his daughter Mandane to a Persian of obscure 
birth and fortune, w hose name wak Cambyses. This 
daughter being delivered of a son, the king com- 

1 Harod. 1, i. c. 107—lS,0^p Ju«tin. 1. i, c. 4, 6. 

* Cie. I. i. Epi»t. 1. ad Q. {ratrem. ' 
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manded Harpagus, one of his principal officers, to 
destroy the infant. He, instead of killing the child, 
put it into the bands of one of the king* shepherds, 
and ordered him toleave it exposed in a forest. But 
the child, being miraculously preserved, and secretly 
brought up by the shepherd’s wife, was afterwards 
recognized by his grandfather, who contented him¬ 
self with banishing him to the most remote parts of 
Persia, and vented all his wrath upon the unfortu¬ 
nate Harpagus, whom lie invited to a feast, and 
caused him to feed on the flesh of his own son. 

Several years after, young Cyrus, being informed 
by Harpagus who he was, and being encpuraged by 
his counsels and remonstrances, raised an army in 
Persia, marched against Astvages, defeated him in 
a battle, and so transferred the empire from the 
Medes to the Persians. 

E The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a 
manner little becoming so great-a conqueror. This 
prince, according to him, carried his arms against 
the Scythians ; and, after having attacked them, in 
the first battle, pretended to fly, leaving a great 
quantity of wine and provisions behind him in the 
field. The Scythians did not fail to seize the booty. 

When they had drunk largely and were asleep, Cy¬ 
rus returned upon them, and obtained an easy vic¬ 
tory, taking a vast number of prisoners, amongst 
whom was the son’of the queen, named Tomyris, 
who commanded the army. This young prince, 
w hom Cyrus refused to’restore to his toother, being 
recovered from his drunken fit, and notable to en¬ 
dure to see hirastflf a prisoner, killed himself with 
bis own hand. His raother*Totnyris, animated with 
a desire of revenge, gave the Persians a second bat¬ 
tle, and feigning a flight, as they had done before, by 
that means drew them into an ambush, and killed 
above two hundred thousand of their men, together 
with th^ir king Cyrus. Then ordering Cyrus’s bead 

s Herod. !. i. c. 205—W*. Justin. 1. i. c. 8. 
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to Jig cut cut off, she flung it into a vessel full of 
bldodj insulting him at the same time with these op¬ 
probrious words, * Now glut thyself with blood, 
pi which thou hast always delighted, and of which 
thy thirst has always been insatiable. 

The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus’s in¬ 
fancy and first adventures, has much more the air 
of a romance than o£l* history. And, as to the 
manner of his death, what probability is there, that 
a prince, so experiencecbin war, and no less re¬ 
nowned for his prudence than for his bravery, 
should jso.easily fall into an ambuscade laid by a 
woman for him? h What the same historian relates 
concerning his impetuosity and passion, and his 
childish revenge upon the f river, in which one of his 
sacred horses was drow ned, and which he immedi¬ 
ately caused to be cut by his army into three hundred 
and sixty channels, is directly repugnant to the idea 
we have of Cyrus, whose distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic tvas mildness and moderation. Besides, 1 is it at 
all probable, that Cyrus, who was marching to the 
conquest of Babylon, should so idly waste bis time 
when so precious to him, should spend the ardour 
of his troops in such an unprofitable work, and miss 
the opportunity of surprising the Babylonians, by 
amusing himself with a ridiculous war with a river, 
instead of carrying it against his enemies? 

But, what decides this point Unanswerably in fa¬ 
vour of Xeqpphon, is the conformity we find be¬ 
tween his narrative and the'holy Scripture ; where 
we see, that instead^ of Cyruses having raised the 
Pepian empire upon the rcJins of That of the Medes 
(as Herodotus relates), tliose two nations attacked 
Babylon together, and united their forces, to reduce 
the formidable power of the Babylonian monarchy. 

From whence, then, could so great a difference 
between these two historians proceed? Herodotus 

» Herod. 1. i. c. 189. i 3en, I. iii. S. de Ira, c. 21. 

* SfUia te, inquit, sanguine, went sitisti, cujusque insatiabilis 
semper Jkisti. Justin. 1. i, c. 8&, f Gynde*. 
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himself explains it to us. In the very place where 
he gives the account of Cyrus’s birth, and in that 
where he speaks of his death, he acquaints us, that 
even at that time, those two great events wete. 
related different ways. Herodotus followed that 
which pleased |him best, for it appears that he was 
fond of extraordinary and wonderful things, and~ 
readily gave credit to them. Xenophon was of a 
graver disposition, and less credulous; and in the 
very beginning of his history acquaints us, that he 
had taken great care and pains to inform himself of 
Cyrus’s birth, education, and character. 


CHAP. II. 

The History of Cambyses. 

k As soon as Cambyses ascended the throne, he a. M. 
resolved to make war against Egypt, for a particu- 347 5 . 
lar affront, which, according to Herodotus, he pre- Ant J C< 
tended to have received from Amasis : but it is i " S ' 
more probable that Amasis, who had submitted to 
Cyrus, and become tributary to him, might draw 
this war upon himself, by refusing, after Cyrus’s 
death, to pay the same homage and tribute to his 
successor, and by attempting to shake off his yoke. 

’ Cambyses, in order to carry on the war with suc¬ 
cess, made vast preparations both by sea and land. 

The Cypriots and Phoenicians furnished him with 
ships. As for his tand^ army, he added to his own 
troops a great numbei'Vof'Grecians, Ionians; and 
iEolians, which made up the principal part of his 
forces. But none was of greater service to him in 
this war, than Phanes of Halicarnassus, who being 
the commander of some auxiliary Greeks, in the 
service of Amasis, and being some way or other dis¬ 
satisfied with that prince, came over to Cambyses, 

* Herod, L iii. c. 1—4^ 
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and gave tern sudi mteiligenoe concerning the na¬ 
ture of the country, the-strength of the enemy, and 
state of his affairs, as yery much facilitated the 
.success ofhis expedition. It was particularly b v his 
advice, that he contracted with an Arabian king, 
whose* territories bordered upon Palestine and 
Egypt, to furnish his army with water during their 
march through the desert that lav between”those 
two countries: which agreement that prince ful¬ 
filled, by sending the wate^on the backs of camels, 
without which Caaibyses could never have march¬ 
ed his aynys that way. 

m Having jmade all these preparations, he invaded 
Egypt in tine fourth year of his reign. When he 
arrived upon the frontiers, he was informed that 
Amasis was just dead, and that Psammenitus, his 
son, vvho succeeded him, was busy in gathering ail 
his forces together, to hinder him from penetrating 
into his kingdom. liefore Cambyses could open a 
passage into the country, it was necessary he should 
render himself master of Pelusium, w hich w as the 
key of Egypt on the side be invaded it Now Pelu- 
sium was so strong a place, that in all likelihood it 
must have stopped him a great while. But accord- 
trig to I plyasnus, to facilitate the capture of this 
£ty> Caunbyses invented the following stratagem. 
Bcuig informed, that the whole garrison consisted 

Egyptians, he placed in the li'ont of his army a 
great number of cats, dogs, sheep, and other ani¬ 
mals, which were looked upon as saored by that 
nation ; and then attacked the city by storm. The 
soldiers of the garrison no^fiariug ? idler to fling a 
d^rt, or shoot an arrow tHht w;ay, for fear of hitting 
some ot those animals, Cambyses beoapje master 
ot tfce piace without opposition. . 

M hon Cambyses bad got possession of the 
city, Psammenitus advanced with a .great army, to 
stop fos progress- and a fierce battle ensued be- 

"Hsro4.bifov.io. « Poly-al'+ij. o ffesed.-!. iii. c. 11- 
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tween them. But before they engaged, the Greeks 
who nore in Psammenitus’s army, in order to be 
revenged of Phenes for bis revolt, took bis children, 
which he bed been obliged to leave in-Egypt when 
he fled, and in the presence of the two armies, cut 
their throats, and drank their blood. This outra¬ 
geous cruelty 1 did not procure them the victory,' 
Th.e Persians, enraged an so horrid a spectacle, foil 
upon them with such tury, that they quickly routed 
and overthrew the whole Egyptian army, of which 
the greatest part were killed upon tire spot. Those 
that could save themselves escaped to«Mfimphisc 
p On occasion of this battle Herodotus takes no¬ 
tice of an extraordinary circumstance, ot which he 
himself was a witness. The bones of the Persians 
and Egyptians were still in the place where the battle 
was fought, but separated from one another. The 
skulls of the Egyptians were so hard, that a violent 
stroke of a stone would hardly break them ; and 
those of the Persians so soft, that they might be 
pierced through, with the greatest ease imaginable. 
The reason of this difference was, that the former, 
from their infancy, were accustomed to have their 
heads shaved, and go uncovered,^whereas the latter 
had their heads always Covered with their tiaras, 
which is one of their principal ornaments. 

’ Catnbyses, having pursued the, run-a ways to 
Memphis, sent a lierald into the city, in a vessel 
of Mitylene, by the river Nile, on which Memphis 
stood, to summon the inhabitants to surrender. But 
the people, transported witt\rage, fell upon the fee- 
raid,and tore fiiin to pieces, and all that were with 
him. Cambyses, having’soon after taken the p.laoe, 
fully revenged the indignity, causing ten times as 
many Egyptians, of the highest rank, as there had 
been persons mass acred in the vessel,-to be publicly 
executed. Awong these was the eldest son bf Psatn- 
ruemtuB. As for the king, himself, Cambyses was 

p Herod, t. 
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inclined to treat him kindly. He not only spared his 
life, but appointed him an honourable maintenance. 
But the Egyptian monarch, little affected with this 
kind usage, endeavoured to raise new troubles and 
commotions, in order to recover his kingdom ; as 
a punishment for which he was made fo drink bull’s 
blood, and died immediately. His reign lasted 
but six months ; after which all Egypt submitted to 
the conqueror. On the news of this success the Li¬ 
byans, the Cyrenians, and the Barceans, all sent 
ambassadors with presents to Cambyses, to make 
their submission. 

q From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, which 
was the burying-place of the kings of Egypt. As 
soon as he entered the palace, he caused the body of 
Amasis to be taken out of its tomb; and, after having 
exposed it to a thousand indignities in his own pre¬ 
sence, he ordered it to be cast into the fire, and to be 
burnt; which was a Thing equally contrary to the 
customs of the Persians and Egyptians. The rage 
which this prince testified against the dead body of 
Amasis, shew s to what a degree he hated his person. 
Whatever w as the cause of that aversion, it seems to 
have been one ot'.*the chief motives that induced 
Cambyses to carry his alms into Egypt. 

' The next year, w hich was the sixth of bis reign, 
he resolved to make war in three different quar¬ 
ters; against the Carthaginians,* the Ammonians, 
and the Ethiopians. The fir§t of these projects he 
was obliged to lav aside, because the Phoenicians, 
without whose assistance he could not carry on that 
war, refused to aid him 9g$tnpt the\Jarthaginians, 
who were descended from them, Carthage being 
originally a Tyrian colony. 

1 But, being determined to invade the other two 
nations, he sent ambassadors into Ethiopia, who, 
under that character, were to act aMpies for him, 
and to learn the state and strength of .the country, 

’ Herod, lib. iii. c. 15. ' Cadtll. 19. ‘ Cap. 20—2 t. 
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and give him intelligence of both. They carried 
presents along with them, such as the Persians were 
used to make, as purple, golden bracelets, compound 
perlumes, and wine. These presents, amongst 
which there was nothing useful, or serviceable to 
life, except t^ie wine, were despised by the Ethio¬ 
pians ; neither did they make much more account 
of his ambassadors, whom they took for w hat they 
really were, that is, for spies. However, the king 
of Ethiopia was willing, after his way, to make a 
present to the king of Persia; and taking a bow in 
his hands, which a Persian was so fac fjoin being 
able to draw, that he could scarce lift, it, he bent it 
in presence of the ambassadors, and told them: 
“ This is the present and the counsel the king of 
“ Ethiopia gives the king of Persia. When the Per- 
“ sians shall be able to use a bow of this bigness 
“ and strength, with as much ease as I have now 
“ bent it, then let them come to attack the Ethio- 
“ pians, and bring more troops with theft than 
“ Cambyses is master of. In the mean time, let 
“ them thank the gods for not having put into the 
“ hearts of the Ethiopians a wish to extend their 
“ dominions beyond their own country. - ’ 

' This answer havingeirraged Cambyses^ he com¬ 
manded his army to begin their march immediately, 
without considering, that he neither had provisions 
nor any thing netessary for such an expedition : but 
he left the Grecians behind him, in his new-con¬ 
quered country, to £eep it in subjection during his 
absence. • 

u As soon "las he^rfrired at Thebes, in Upper 
Egypt, lie detached fifty thousand of his men 
against the Ammonians, ordering them to ravage 
the country, and to destroy the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, which was situated there. But, after se¬ 
veral days’ mfirch in-the desert, a violent wind blow¬ 
ing from the south, brought such a vast quantity ©f 


* Herod. 1. iii. c.\s. 
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sand upon the army, that the men were ail over¬ 
whelmed, and buried under it. 

In the mean time, Camby9es marched forwards 
Hkea madman against the Ethiopians, notwithstand¬ 
ing his being destitute of ail sorts of provisions; 
which quickly caused a terrible farr.rn^ in his army' 
He bad still time, says Herodotus, to remedy this 
evil: but Cambyses would have thought it a disho¬ 
nour to have desisted from his undertaking, and 
therefore he proceeded in his expedition. At first 
his army was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and 
leaves of trees : but, coming'afterwards into-a coun¬ 
try entirely barren, they were reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of eating their leasts of burthen. At last they 
were brought to such a cruel extremity, as to be 
obliged to eat one another; every tenth man upon 
whom tlie lot fell, being doomed to serve as food for 
bis companions; a food, says Seneca, more cruel 
and terrible than famine itself: “ Dtcianum quemquc 
tor tit i* aliment urn habusruntfame sapius. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, the king sttli persisted in his de¬ 
sign, or rather in his madness, nor did the miserable 
desolation of his army makediim sensible of his error. 
But at length, beginning to be afraid of his own 
person, he ordered them to return. During all this 
dreadful famine among the troops (who w'ould be¬ 
lieve it r) there was no abatement of delicacies at his 
table, and the camels were still reserved which were 
loaded with every thing that was requisite to set 
out a sumptuous table. y Servabantur illi interim 
generosa aves, et instrument a epufarum camelis ve- 
htbantur, cum sortirvntur piilites {jus quis mall 
periret , quis pejiis vrocret. * 

The remainder of has army, of which the greatest 
part was lost in this expedition, he brought backto 
Thebes; 1 where he succeeded much better in the 
war he declared against the gods, whom be found 
naorb easy to be conquered thin men. Thebes was 

* 
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full of temples, whose riches and magnificence were 
almost incredible. All these Cambyses pillaged, 
and then set them on fire. The wealth of these 
temples must have been vastly great, since the very 
remains saved from the flames, amounted to an im¬ 
mense sum, three hundred talents of gold, and two 
thousand thiee' hundred talents of silver. * He 
likewise carried away at this time the famous circle 
of gold that encompassed the tomb of king Osy- 
mandyas, which was three hundred and sixty-five 
cubits in circumference, and in which were repre¬ 
sented all the motions of tire several constellations. 

b From Thebes he went back to Memphis, w here 
he dismissed all the Greeks, and sent* them to their 
respective homes: but on his return into the city, 
finding it full of rejoicings, he fell into a grout rage, 
supposing this exultation to be on account of,the 
ill success of his expedition. He therefore called 
the magistrates before him, t to know the meaning 
of these public rejoicings ; and upon their .telling 
him, that it was because they had found their god 
Apis, he would not believe them, but caused them 
to be put to death as impostors that insulted him 
and his misfortunes. He then .sent for the priests, 
who made him the sarng answer: upon which he 
replied, that since their god was so kind and fami¬ 
liar as to appear among them, he would be acquaint¬ 
ed with him, and therefore commanded him forth¬ 
with to be brought to him. But, when instead of 
as god he saw a calf, he was strangely astonished, 
and falling again into a rage, he drew' out his dag¬ 
ger, and rurvit into.thQ thigh of the beast; and 
then upbraiding thte priests for their stupidity in 
worshipping a brute for a god, he ordered them to 
be severely scourged, and all the Egyptians in 
Memphis, that should be found celebrating the 
feast of Apis, to be slain. The god w r as carried 
back to the‘temple, where he Languished of his 
wound for some time, and then died. 

• Dio* Sic. 1, i. p. 46. 
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' The Egyptians say, that after this fact, which 
they reckon to have been the highest instance of 
impiety that ever was committed among them, 
Cambyses grew mad. But his actions shewed him 
to have been mad long before, of which he conti¬ 
nued to give various instances : among the rest are 
these following. f 

d He had a brother, the only son of Cyrus besides 
himself, and born of the same mother: his name, 
according to Xenophon, was Tanaoxarcs, but Hero- 
dotuscails him Smerdis,and Justin, Mergis. Heac- 
companied Cambyses in his Egyptian expedition. 
But being’ the only person among all the Persians 
that could draw the bow which had been brought 
from the king of Ethiopia, Cambyses from hence 
conceived such a jealousyagainst him, that he could 
bear him no longer in the army, but sent him back 
into Persia. And not long after dreaming that a 
messenger had arrived, to inform him that Smerdis 
sat on«the throne, he conceived a suspicion that his 
brother aspired to the kingdom, and'sent after him 
into Persia Prexaspes, one of his chief confidants, 
w 'ith orders to put him to death, which were accord¬ 
ingly executed. 

This murder was the c#use of another still more 
criminal.• Cambyses had with him in the camp his 
youngest sister, whose name was Meroe. Herodotus 
acquaints us alter what a strange manner this sister 
became his wife. As the princess was exceedingly 
beautiful, Cambyses absolutely resolved to marry 
her. To that end he called together all the judges 
of tire Persian nation, t<5 rj'hojM belonged the inter¬ 
pretation of their laws, todfnOw of them whether 
there was any law that would allow a brother to 
marry a sister. The judges, being unwilling on one 
hand directly to authorize such an incestuous mar¬ 
riage, and on the other, fearing the king’s violent 
tern per,-should they contradict him, endeavoured tef 
find out a salvo, and gave him this crafty answer: 

c Htrod. 1. iii. cap. 30. 
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That they had no law which permitted a brother to 
marry his sister, but they had a law which allowed 
the king of Persia to do what he pleased. And 
this answer serving his purpose as well as a direct 
approbation, he solemnly married her, and hereby 
gave the first example of that incest, which was 
afterwards practised by most of his successors, and 
by some of them carried so far as to marry their 
own daughters, how repugnant soever it be to 
modesty and good order. This princess he carried 
with him in all his expeditions, and from her he 
gave the name of Meroe to an island in the Nile, 
between Egypt and Ethiopia, for so far'he advanced 
in his wild march against the Ethiopians. The 
circumstance that gave occasion to his murdering 
this princess, was as follows. One day Cambyses 
w'as diverting himself in seeing a combat between 
a young lion and a young dog; the lion having the 
better, another dog, brother tohim that was engaged, 
came to his assistance, and helped him to master 
the lion. This incident highly delighted Cambyses, 
but drew tears from Meroe, who being obliged to 
tell her husband the reason of her weeping, con¬ 
fessed, that this combat 'made hqr call to mind the 
fate of ber brother Smerdjs, who* had not tbesame 
good fortune as that little dog. There needed no 
more than this to excite the rage of this brutal 
prince, who immediately gave her, notwithstanding 
her being with child, such a blow with his foot on 
the belly, that she died of it. So abominable a 
marriage deserve^ no better nn end. 

‘ He causecUdso several,of the principal of his fol¬ 
lowers to be buried alivte, and daily sacrificed some 
or other of them to his wild fury. He had obliged 
Prexaspes, one of his principal officers and his chief 
confidant, to declare to him what his Persian subjects 
thought and said of him. “ They admire, Sir,” say3 
Prexaspes, “a*great many excellent qualities which 

' Herod. 1. iii. c. 34, 35. Sett.), iii. de Iia, c. I*. 
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“ tbe j see ia you, but they are somewhat mortified 
*t your immoderate love of wine.” “ 1 understand 
you,” replied the kin", “ that is, they pretend that 
** wine deprives me of my reason. You shall be 
“ judge of that immediately. ” Upon which lie began 
to drink excessively, pouring it down in larger quan¬ 
tities than ever he had done at any time before. 
Then ordering Prexaspes’s son, who was his chief 
cup-bearer, to stand upright at the end of the room, 
with his left hand upon his head, he took his bow, 
and levelled it at him; and declaring that lie aimed 
at his hearj, let fly, and actually shot him in the 
heart. He then ordered his side to be opened, and 
shewing Prexaspes the heart of his son, which the 
arrow had pierced, asked him, in an exulting and 
scoffing manner, if he had not a steady hand ? The 
wretched father, who ought not to have had either 
voice or life remaining, after a stroke like this, was 
so mean-spirited as to, reply, “ Apollo himself could 
“ nofehave shot better.” Seneca,'who copied this 
story from Herodotus, after having^hewn his detes¬ 
tation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, con¬ 
demns still more the cowardly and monstrous flat¬ 
tery of the father. Scckraluu telum Mud laudatum 
est, autLm missurn. , 

* When Croesus took upon him to advise Cam- 
byses against his conduct which disgusted every 
one, and laid before him the ill consequences that 
might result from it, he ordered him to be put to 
death. And when those whb received his orders, 
know ing he would repent of it .the next day, de¬ 
ferred the execution, he.caveed them all to be put 
to death, because they laitl hot obeyed bi 3 com¬ 
mands, though at the same time he expressed great 
joy that Croesus was alive. 

It was about this tune that O rates, one of Cam- 
byses’ssatrapw.wlwfrod the governmentofSardk,af¬ 
ter a very strange and extraordinary manner brought 
about the death of Polycrates, "tyrant of Samos. 1 ho 
* He>o4.1. iu. c. $6. 
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trtory of this Polycrates is of so singulara nature, that 
the reader will not be displeased if I repeat it here. 

k This Polycrates was a prince, who through the 
whole course of his life had been uniformly prosper¬ 
ous and successful in all his affairs, and had never 
met with the ^east disappointment or unfortunate 
accident to disturb his felicity. Amasis, king of 
Egypt, his friend and ally, thought himself obliged 
to send him a letter of admonition upon that subject. 
He declared to him, that he had alarming appre¬ 
hensions concerning his condition ; that such a long 
and uninterrupted course of prosperity was to be 
suspected; that some malignant, invidious god, who 
looks upon the fortune of men with a jealous eye, 
would certainly sooner or later bring ruin and de¬ 
struction upon him ; that, in order to prevent such a 
fatal stroke, he advised him to procure some misfor¬ 
tune to himself, by some voluntary loss, that he was 
persuaded would prove a sensible mortification to 
him. 

Ihe tyrant folfowed this advice. Having an eme¬ 
rald ring, which he highly esteemed, particularly 
tor its curious workmanship, as he was walking upon 
the deck of one of his galleys with his courtiers, 
he threw it into the sea without any one’s perceiv¬ 
ing what he had done. Not many days after, 
some fishermen, having caught a fish.of an extra¬ 
ordinary size, rnacte a present of it to Polycrates. 
When the fish came to be opened, the king’s ring 
was found in the belly of it. His surprise was very 
great, and his joy still greater. 

W hen Amasi* heard^hat had happened, he was 
ver y differently affected with it. He writ another 
letter to Polycrates, telling him, that, to avoid the 
mortification of seeing his friend and ally fall into 
some grievons calamity, he from that time renoun- 
eed his friendship and alliance. A strange, whimsi- 
^ notion this ! as if friendship was merely a name, 

011 a title, destitute of all substance and reality. 
k H«r«d. L iii. c. S9---43. 
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1 Be that as it will, the thing, however, did really 
happen as the Egyptian king apprehended. Some 
years after, about the time Cambyses fell sick, Ore- 
tes, who, as I said before, was his governor at Sar¬ 
dis, not being able to bear the reproach which an¬ 
other satrap had made him in a prijrite quarrel, of 
his not having yet conquered the isle of Samos, 
which lay so near his government, and would be 
so commodious for his master; upon this resolved 
at any rate to destroy Polycrates, that he might 
get possession of the island. The way he took to 
effect his design was this. He wrote to Polvcrates 
that, in consequence of information, upon which 
he could depend, that Cambyses intended to de¬ 
stroy him by assassination, he designed to with¬ 
draw to Sa’mos, arid there to secure bis treasure 
and effects; for which end he was determined to 
deposit them in the hands of Polycrates, and at 
the same time make him a present of one half of 
it, which would enable him to conquer Ionia and 
the adjacent islands, a project he had long had in 
view. Oretes knew the tyrant loved money, and 
passionately coveted to enlarge his dominions. He 
therefore laid th/it double bait before him, by which 
he equally tempted hismvarice and ambition. Po¬ 
lycrates, that he might not rashly engage in an affair 
of that importance, thought it proper to inform him¬ 
self more surely of the truth offthe matter, and to 
that end sent a messenger of his own to Sardis. 
Oretes had caused eight large chests to be filled 
with stones almost to the top, but had covered the 
stones with pieces of gold dbin. ' These ohests w ere 
packed up, and appeared "ready to be sent on board 
ship : but they were opened before the messenger, 
on his arrival, and he supposed that they were filled 
with gold. As soon as he was returned home, Po- 
JfeWrtes, impatient to go and seize e his prey, set out 
for Sardis, contrary to the advice of ali his friends; 
and took along with him D'emocedea, a celebrated 
1 Hired 1. iii. c. 130-.12>. 
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physician of Croton*. Immediately on his arrival, 
Oretes had hitn arrested, as an enemy to tire state, 
and as such caused him to be hanged: in such an 
ignominious and shameful manner did he end a life 
which had been but one continued series of pro¬ 
sperity and gnod fortune. 

k Cambyse' in the beginning of the eighth year 
of his reign, left Egypt, iu order to return into Per¬ 
sia. When he came into Syria, he found a herald 
there, sent from Susa to the army, to let them know 
that Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, had been proclaim¬ 
ed king, and to command them all to ojrey him. 
This event had been brought about in the following 
manner: Cambyses, at his departure from Susa on 
his Egyptian expedition, had left the administration 
of affairs during his absence in the hands of Pati¬ 
sithes, one of the chief of the Magi. This Patisithes 
had a brother extremely like Smerdis, the son of Cy¬ 
rus, and who perhaps for that.reason was called by 
the same name. As soon as Patisithes was fully as¬ 
sured of the deS.tli of that prince, which had been 
concealed from the public, knowing, at t lie same time, 
that Cambyses indulged his extravagance to such a 
degree, that he was grown insupportable, he placed 
his own brother upon the throne, giving out, that he 
was the true Smerdis, the son of Cyrus; and imme¬ 
diately dispatched heralds into all parts of the empire, 
to give notice of Smerdis’s accession, and to require 
all the subjects thereof to pay him their obedience. 

1 Cambyses caused the herald, that came with 
these orders into Syria, to be arrested ; and having 
strictly examined hinaiftthe presence of Prexaspes, 
who had received orders*to kill his brother, he found 
that the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and be 
who had usurped the throne, was no other than 
Smerdis the Magwun. Upon this he made great la- 
jaentatioB*, tbaj being deceived by a dream, and the 
*dea*ity of the aacnes, he had been induced to de- 

‘ hi- c.61. * jbid. c. 63— 
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strby his own brother; and immediately gave orders 
for his army to march, and cut off the usurper. 
But, as he was mounting his horse for this expedi¬ 
tion, his sword slipped out of its scabbard, and gave 
him a wound in the thigh, of which he died soon 
after. The Egyptians, remarking /that it was in 
the same part of the body where he had wounded 
their god Apis, considered this accident as a just 
judgment from heaven, which thus avenged the 
sacrilegious impiety of Cambyses. 

m While he was in Egypt, having consulted the 
oracle of Butos, which w'as famous in that country, 
he was told that he should die at Ecbatana: un¬ 
derstanding this of Ecbatana in Media, he resolv¬ 
ed to preserve his life by never going thither; but 
what he thought to avoid in Media, he found in 
Syria. For the town, where he lay sick of this 
wound, was of the same name, being also called 
Ecbatana. Of which when he was informed, tak¬ 
ing it for certain that he must die there, he assem¬ 
bled all the chief of the Persians together, and re¬ 
presenting to them the true state of the case, that 
it was Smerdis the Magian who had usurped the 
throne, earnestly exhorted them not to submit to 
that impostor, nor to suffer the sovereignty to pass 
from the Persians again to the Medes, of which na¬ 
tion the Magjan was, but to take care to set up a 
king over them of their own people. The Persians, 
thinking that he said all this merely out of hatred 
to his brother, paid no regard to it ; but upon his 
death quietly submitted to him®whom they found 
on the throne, supposin^hitrfto be the true Smerdis. 

n C ambyses reigned setfen years and five months. 
In Scripture he is called Ahasuerus. When be first 
came to the crown, the enemies of the Jews made 
an application directly to him, desiring him to hin¬ 
der the building of the temple, i^nd their appli¬ 
cation was not in vain. Indeed he did not openly 
revok* the edict of his father Cyrus, perhaps out of 
* Bwvd. J.iii.c.64~<36, * E*rai r. 4, 6. 
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some remains of respect for his memory, but in a 

f reat measure frustrated its intent, by the many 
iscouragements under which he laid the Jews; so 
that the work went on very slowly during his reign. 

CHAP. III. 

The History of Smerdis the Magian. 

This prince is called in Scripture Artaxerxes. He 
reigned little more than seven months. As soon 
as he was settled on the throne, by the death of 
Cambyses, "the inhabitants of Samafia -wrote a 
letter to him, setting forth what a turbulent, sedi¬ 
tious, and rebellious people the Jews were. By vir¬ 
tue of this letter they "bbtained an order from the 
king, prohibiting the Jews from proceeding any far¬ 
ther in the rebuilding of their city and temple. So 
that the work was suspended till the second year of 
Darius, for about the space df two years. 

The Magian,,sensible how important it was for 
him, that the imposture should not be discovered, 
affected, from the very beginning of his reign, never 
to appear in public, but to-live retired in his pa¬ 
lace, and there transact all his affiairs by the inter¬ 
vention of his eunuchs, wfthout admitting fjny but 
his most intimate confidants to his presence. 

T And, the better to secure himself-in the posses¬ 
sion of the throne he had usurped, he studied from 
his first accession to gain the affections of his sub¬ 
jects, by granting them an exemption from taxes, 
and from all military jervica for three years ; and 
did so many tilings forViefr benefit, that his death 
was much lamented by most of the nations of Asia, 
except the Persians, on the revolution that happen¬ 
ed soon afterwards. 

’ But these very precautions which he made use 
of to'keep himself out of the way of being discover¬ 
ed either by the nobility or the people, did but make 

6 . Ezra It. 7—14. p Herod. 1. ifi.c. 67. s Cap. 69. 
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it tiie taotfe suspected that he was not the true 
Smerdis. He had married ail his predecessor’s 
wives, and among the rest Atossa, a daughter of 
Cyrus, and Phedyma, a daughter of Otanes, a 
noble Persian of the first quality. This nobleman 
sent a trusty messenger to his daughter, to know of 
her, whether the king was really Smerdis the son 
of Cyrus, or some other man. She answered, that 
having never seen Smerdis the son ot Cyrus, she 
could not tell. He then by a second message de¬ 
sired her to enquire of Atossa (who could not but 
know hesovvn brother), whether this were he or not. 
Whereupoashe informed him that the present king, 
be he who he might, from the first day ot his ac¬ 
cession to the throne, had lodged his wives in se¬ 
parate apartments, so that they never could ^on- 
verse with one another, and that therefore she 
could not come at Atossa, to ask this question of 
her. He sent her a third message, whereby he 
directed her, that when he should next lie with her, 
she should take the opportunity, when he was fast 
asleep, to feel w hether he had any ears or not. For 
Cyrus having caused the cars of Smerdis the Ma- 
giun to be cut oJf*for some crime, he told her, that 
if the person she lay with w as Smerdis the Magi- 
an, he was unworthy of possessing either the crown 
or her. Phedyma, having received these instruc¬ 
tions, took the next opportunity df making the trial 
she was directed to, and finding the person she lay 
with had no ears, she sent word to her father of it, 
whereby the whole fra,ud was discovered. 

’Otanes immediately•enjtred intB a conspiracy 
with five more of the chi&f Persian nobility; and 
Darius, an illustrious Persian nobleman, whose fa¬ 
ther, Hystaspes, was governor of*Persia, coming 
very seasonably, as they were forming their,plan, 
was admitted into the association, pud vigorously 
promoted the execution, The affair was conduct' 
r Henjd.l. iii.c.70—73. 
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ed with great secrecy, and the very day fixed, lest 
it should be discovered. 

• While they were concerting their measures, an 
extraordinary occurrence, of which they had not 
the least expectation, strangely perplexed the Ma- 
gians. In order to remove all suspicion, they had 
proposed to yffiexaspes, and obtained a promise 
from him, that he would publicly declare before the 
people, who were to be assembled for that purpose, 
that the king upon the throne was truly Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus. When the people were assem¬ 
bled, which was on the very same day, Prexaspes 
spoke from the top of a tower, and to»th^ great as¬ 
tonishment of all present, sincerely declared all that 
had passed ; that he had killed with his own hand 
Smerdis the son of Cyrus, by Cambyses’order; 
th^the person who now possessed the throne was 
Smerdis the Magian ; that he begged pardon of the 
gods and men for the crime he had committed by 
compulsion and against his will. Having said this, 
he threw himself headlong from the top of the*tower, 
and broke his neck. It is easy to imagine, what 
confusion the neVs of this accident occasioned in 
the palace. 

* The conspirators, without knowing any thing of 
what had happened, v erb going to the palace at this 
juncture, and were suffered to enter unsuspected. 
For the outer guard, knowing them to be persons 
of the first rank’ at court, did not so much as ask 
them any question^. Iiut when they came near 
the king’s apartment, and found the officers there 
unwilling to giv& them admittance, they drew their 
scymitars, fill upcy7*,the guards, and forced their 
passage. Smerdis th£ Magian, and his brother, 
who were deliberating together upon the atlair of 
Prexaspes, hearing a sudden uproar, snatched up 
their arms, made the best defence they could, and 
WSunded some of the conspirators. One ot the 
tWd brothers being quickly killed; the other fled in- 

t Cap. 70—78. 
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to a distant room to save himself, but was pursued 
.thither by Gobryas and Darius. Gobryas having 
seized him, held him fast in his arms ; but, as it was 
quite-dark, Darius was afraid to strike, lest at the 
same time he should kill his friend. Gobryas, 
judging what it was that restrained him, obliged 
him to run his sword through the M/gian’s body, 
though he should happen to kill them both toge¬ 
ther. But Darius did it with so much dexterity 
and good fortune, that he killed the Magian with¬ 
out hurting his companion. 

° In the same instant, with their hands all smeared 
with blood, they went out of the palace, exposed the 
heads of the false Smerdis and his brother Patisi- 
thes, to the eyes of the people, arid declared the 
w hole imposture. Upon this the people grew soen- 
raged, that they fell upon the whole sect to wj^ch 
the usurper belonged, and slew as many of them as 
they could find. For which reason, the dayon which 
this was done, thenceforward became an annual 
festival among the Persians, by whqm it was cele¬ 
brated with great rejoicings. It was' called The 
slaughter of the Magi; nor durst any of that sect 
appear in public upon that festival. 

"When the tumifltand disorder, inseparable from 
such an event, were appeased, the lords, who had 
slain the usurper, entered into consultation among 
themselves, what sort of government was most pro¬ 
per for them to establish. Otanes, who spoke first, 
declared directly against monarchy, strongly repre¬ 
senting and exaggerating the dangers and inconve¬ 
niences to which that form of government was 
liable ; chiefly flow ing, aceorfffpg to Hhn, from the 
absolute and unlimited potver annexed to it, by 
which the most virtuous man is almost unavoid¬ 
ably corrupted. He therefore concluded, by declar¬ 
ing for a populargovernment. Megabyzus, w ho next 
delivered his opinion, admitting all that/heother bad 
said against a monarchical government, confuted 

* Herod. 1. iii. c.79, * Cap, 80— -13. 
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his reasons For a democracy. He represented the 
people as a violent, fierce, and ungovernable animal, 
that acts only by caprice and passion. “ A king 
“ (said he) at least knows what he does ; but the 
“ people neither know nor hear any thing, and 
“ blindly give themselves up to those that know 
“ how to mam)ge them.” He therefore declared 
for an aristocracy, wherein the sppreme power is 
confided to a few wise and experienced persons. 
Darius, who spoke last, shewed the inconveniences 
of an aristocracy, otherwise called an oligarchy; 
wherein reign distrust, envy, dissensions, and am¬ 
bition, the natural sources of faction, seditidn, and 
murder : for which there is usually no other reme¬ 
dy than submitting to the authority of one man; 
and this is called monarchy, which of all forms of 
government is the most commendable, the safest, 
and the most advantageous; inexpressibly great 
being the good that can be done by a prince, whose 
power is equal to the goodness’of his inclinatiqps. 
“ In short (said Iv;), to determine this point by a 
“ fact which to me seems decisive and undeniable, 
“ to what form of government is owing the present 
“ greatness of the Persian empire ? Is it not to that 
“ which I am now recommending?'' Darius’s opi¬ 
nion was embraced by the rest of the lords j and 
they resolved, that the monarchy should be con¬ 
tinued on the same /oot whereon it had been esta¬ 
blished by Cyrus. 

1 The next question was to know, which of them 
should be king, and how they should proceed to the 
election. This they’tliought fit to refer to the gods. 
Accordingly the * agreed ts /rieet the next morning, 
by sun-rising, on horseback, at a certain place in 
the suburbs of the city ; and that he, whose horse 
first neighed, should be king. For the sun being 
dte chief deity of the Persians, they imagined, that 
taking this course, would be giving him the honour 
of tlir election. Darius’s groom, hearing of the 
* Herod. 1. iii, c. 84—87. 
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agreement, made use of the following-Artifice tote- 
cure the crown to his master. The night before he 
carried a mare to the place appointed for their 
meeting the next day, and brought to her his ma¬ 
ster's horse. The lords assembling the next morn¬ 
ing at the rendezvous, no sooner was Darius s 
horse come to the place where h/ bad smelt the 
mare, than he fell a neighing; whereupon Darius 
was saluted king by the others, and placed on the 
throne. He was the son of Hystaspes, a Persian 
by birth, and of the royal family ot Achremenes. 

y The Persian empire being thus restored and 
settled* by the wisdom and valour of these seven 
lords, they were raised by the new king to the high¬ 
est dignities, and honoured with the most ample 
privileges. They had access to his person when¬ 
ever they would, and in all public affairs were 
allowed to deliver their opinions the first. And 
whereas the Persians wore their tiara or turban 
witj> the top bent backwards, except the king, who 
wore his erect; these lords had the privilege of 
wearing theirs with the top bent forwards, be¬ 
cause, w hen they attacked the Magi, they had bent 
theirs in that manner, the better to know one 
another in the*hurry and confusion. From that 
time forwards, the Persian kings of this family al¬ 
ways had seven counsellors, honoured with the same 
privilege! . 

Here I shall conclude the history of the Persian 
empire, reserving the remainder of it for the follow¬ 
ing volumes. 

CHAP".IV. 

• 

The Manners and Customs of the Assyrians, Baby¬ 
lonians, Lydians, Medes, and Persians. 

I shall give in this place an account of the man¬ 
ners &nd customs of all these several nations con¬ 
jointly, because they agree in several points; and 

s Herod. 1. iii, c. 
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if I was to treat them separately, I should be 
obliged to make frequent repetitions; and more¬ 
over, excepting the Persians, the ancient authors 
say very little of the manners of the other nations. 
I shall reduce what I have to say of them to these 
four heads: s 

I. Their government. 

II. Their art of war. 

III. Their arts and sciences: and 

IV. Their religion. 

After which I shall relate the causes of the de¬ 
clension and ruin of the great Persian empire. 

ARTICLE I. 

Of their Government. 

After a short account of the nature of the go¬ 
vernment of Persia, and the manner of educating 
the children of their kings, I shall proceed to con¬ 
sider these tour tilings: Their public council, 
wherein the affairs of state were considered; the 
administration of justice; their care of the pro¬ 
vinces ; and the good order observed in their 
finances. 

Sect. I. Their Monarchical Form of Government. 
The Respect they paid their Kings. The Man¬ 
ner of educating their Children.. 

Monarchical, <sr regal government, a# we call 
it, is of all others theniost Ancient, the most uni¬ 
versal, the best adapted l# keep the people in peace 
and union, and the least exposed to the revolutions 
and vicissitudes incident to states. For these rea¬ 
sons the wisest writers among the ancients, as Plato, 
Aristotle, Plutarch, and, before them all, Herodo¬ 
tus, baye been* induced to prefer decidedly this 
form of government to all others. It is likew ise 
the only form, that was ever establislied among the 
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.eastern nations, a republican government being 
(utterly unknown in that part of the world. 

1 Those people paid extraordinary honours to tire 
prince on the throne, because in his person they re¬ 
spected the character of the Deity, whose image and 
vicegerent he was with regard to them, being placed 
on the throne by the hands of the supreme Governor 
of the world, and- invested with his authority and 
power, in order to be the minister of his providence, 
and the dispenser of his goodness towards the people. 
In this manner did the pagans themselves in old 
times both think and speak: ■“ Pt'imipevi dat Deus, 
qui ergd omne hominum genus vice sua J'ungatur. 

These sentiments are very laudable and just. For 
certainly the most profound respect and reverence 
are due to the supreme power; because it cometh 
from God, and is appointed entirely for the good of 
the public : besides, it is evident, that an authority 
which is not respected according to the full extent 
of ite commission, must thereby either become use¬ 
less, or at least very much limited in the good ef¬ 
fects which ought to How from it. But in the times 
of paganism this honour and homage, though just 
and reasonable jn themselves, were often carried 
too far ; the Christian being the only religion that 
has known how to keep within due bounds in this 
point. * We honour the emperor, said Tertullian 
in the narhe of all the Christians :. but in such a man¬ 
ner, as is lawful for us, and proper for him; that is, 
as a man, who is next after God in rank and autho¬ 
rity, from whom he lias received all that he is, and 
whatever he has, and who\«knows co superior but 
God alone. For this reason he calls the emperor 
in another place a second majesty, inferior to no¬ 
thing but the first; b Religio securuLz majattaiis. 

* Plut. in Themist. p. 12.5. Ad Princ. indoc. p. 78®. 

‘ PJin. in Paneg. Traj. k Apolog, f. S5. 

* Cotimus Imperalorem, sic, quomodo et nobis licet, et ipei ejr- 
pedit; ut komincm a Deo secundum, el quicquid eU, d Deo conte- 
cuium, et sola Deo minarem. Tertul. L. ma Scap. 
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Among the Assyrians, and more particularly 
amongthePersians, theprince used to be styled, The 
great king, the king of kings. Two reasons might 
induce those princes to take that ostentations title, 
the one, because their empire was formed of many 
conquered kingdoms, all united under one head : 
the other, because they had several kings, their vas¬ 
sals, either in their court or dependent upon them. 

c The crown was hereditary amongthem, descend¬ 
ing from father to son, and generally to the eldest. 
When an heir to the crown was born, all the empire 
testified their joy bv sacrifices, feasts, apd all man¬ 
ner of public rejoicings; and his birthday was 
thenceforward an annual festival, and day of so¬ 
lemnity for all the Persians. 

“ The manner of educating the future master of 
the empire is admired by Plato, and recommended 
to the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince’s edu¬ 
cation. 

He was never wholly committed to the care of the 
nurse, who generally w'as a woman of mean and 
low condition : but from among the eunuchs, that 
is, the chief officers of the household, some of the 
most approved merit and probity.were chosen, to 
take care of the young prince’s person and health, 
till he was seven years of age, and to begin to form 
his manners and behaviour. He was then taken from 
them, and put intofhe hands of other masters, who 
were to continue the care of his education, to teach 
him to ride as soon a*s his strength would permit, 
and to exercise him in hunting. 

At fourteen«years of'.aga, when the mind begins 
to attain some maturity,‘four of the wisest and most 
virtuous men of the state, were appointed to be his 
preceptors. The first, says Plato, taught him ma¬ 
gic, that is, in their language, the worship of the 
gods according to their ancient maxims, and the 
laws .of Zoroast’ej, the son ofOromasdes; he also 




Plat. iuAlcib. c. i. p. 121. 
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instructed him in the principles of government,,-. The. 
second wjts-,to accustom Inin to speak truth, and to 
administer justice. The third was to teach him not 
to suffer himself to be overcome by pleasures, that 
he might be truly a king, and always free, master of 
himself and his desire^. The fourth was to fortify 
his courage againt teyr, Which woultv have made him 
i slave, and to inspire him with a auble and prudent 
assurance, so necessary for those that are born to 
command. fc,ach of these governors excelled in 
his wav, and was eminent in that part ot education 
assigned tojiim. One was particularlydistinguish- 
ed for Ins knowledge in religion, and the art ot go¬ 
verning; ahother for his love ot truth and justice; 
this for his moderation and abstinence from plea¬ 
sures; that for a superior strength of mind, and 
uncommon intrepidity. 

I do not know whether such a diversity of ma¬ 
sters, who, w ithout.doubt, were of different tem¬ 
pers, and perhaps had different interests in view, 
was well calculated to answer the end proposed; 


pr whether it was possible, that four men should 
agree together in the same principles, and harmo¬ 
niously pursue tjie same end. Probably the rea¬ 
son of having so many j\ as, that they apprehended 
jt impossible to find any one person possessed of ail 
the qualities they judged necessary forgiving a right 
educMkirfthe presumptive heir of the crow n ; so 
great an idea had they, even in those corrupt times, 
of the importance of a prince’s education. 

Be this a3 it will, all this to re, as PUto remarks 
i a the samty .place, w’a? frjestrated, by the luxury, 
pomp, and magnificence 1 With which the young 
prince wa6 surrounded; by the numerous train ot 
officers that waited upon him with a servile submis¬ 
sion ; <by ah the appurtenances and equipa^S of a 
- voJuptuoOs ar>d effeminate life, in which pleasure, 
ft utd the inventing of new diversions, seemed to en¬ 
gross ail attention; dangers which the most excel¬ 
lent disposition could never surmount The corrupt 
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manners of the natiortthereforequicklydebauched the 

prince, and drew -him into the prevailing pleasures, 
against which no education is a sufficient defence. 

The education here spoken of by Plato, can relate 
only to the children of Artaxerxes, surnamed Lon* 
gimanus, the son and successor of Xerxes, in whose 
time lived Alcidiades, who Is introduced in the dia¬ 
logue from whence this observatkm is taken. For 
Plato, in another passage, which we shall cite here¬ 
after, informs us, that neither Cyrus nor Darius 
ever thought of giving the princes, their sons, a 
good education; and what we find in Ijistory con¬ 
cerning Artaxerxes Longimanus, gives us reason to 
believe, that he was more attentive than his prede¬ 
cessors to the education of his children ; but was 
not much imitated in that respect by his successors. 

Sect. II. The Public Council wherein the Affairs 
of State r cere considered- 

Absolute as the regal authority was among the 
Persians, yet was it, in some measure, kept within 
hounds by the establishment of this council, appointed 
by the state; a council, which consisted of seven of 
the princes or chief lords of the nation, no less dis¬ 
tinguished by their wisdom and abilities than by their 
illustrious birth. We have already seen the origin 
of this establishment in the conspiracy of the seven 
Persian noblemen, who entered into an association 
against Stperdis tfye Magian, and killed him. 

The Scripture obsdiwes, that Ezra was sentinto Ju¬ 
daea, in the name, and- by the authority of king Art- 
U?;ecxes and his seven,pc^ifisellors: ' Forasmuch as 
thou art sent of the kixgMjvi of his $eveil counsellors. 

The same Scripture, a long time before this, in the 
rqigp of Darius, otherwise called Ahasuerus, who 
succeeded the Magiau, informs us, that tifesp coun¬ 
sellors ^ere twU versed in the laws, ancient customs, 
aodippimsof the state; that they always attended 
the prince, who never transacted any thing, or deter¬ 
mined any affair of importance without their advice. 

* Ezra. *ii. 14. 
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ft&tferrogavU f Assuerus) sapientes, qui ex more 
f%gio ei stamper aderpnt, et iUorttm facicbat cuncta 
censilio, tcientium leges ac jura major urn. 

,This-last passage gives room for some reflections, 
which may verymuch contribute,to the knowledgeof 
the genius and chara^w-of the Persian government. 

In the first placefjftae king there'spoken of, that 
is, Darius, was one of .the most celebrated princes 
that evtfrtfeigned in Persia, and one of the most de¬ 
serving pf pnfile, on account of his wisdom and pru- 
dgncej thouga he bad his failings. It is to him, as 
well aa to Cyrus, that the greatest part of those ex¬ 
cellent fa#s are ascribed, which haveever since sub¬ 
sisted in that counfry, and have been the foundation 
and standard of their government. Now this prince, 
notwithstanding his extraordinary penetration and 
ability, thoughjuhe stobd in need of advice; nor 
did he apprehend, that the joining a number of as¬ 
sistants to himself, for the determination of affairs, 
would be any discredit to his own understanding: 
"Jjy which proceeding be really shewed a superiority 
pftgedftls which is very uncommon, and implies a 
gfeat fund of merit. For a prince of slbnHer talents 
ttQd > a narrow, capacity, is generally full of himself; 
flTd .the l^bs anderstandjng he has; tfah more obsti¬ 
nate artel untractable he generally is : be thinks it 
want respect to offer to discover any thing to him 
which he doesdiot^erceive; andds affronted, if you 
seem to doubt that he, who is d&preme in power, is 
the same in penetrativ e^ understanding. 
But Darius • bad a diff^rej^JVay of:, jt braking, and 
did tjotbia^^f^hout «toruS»#v-.aiid advicej Ilforum 
ftK&sbat HasctaconsUw. ‘-'V \ - 

Secondj, Daritus, however absolute he waapand 
howjeaiojiisWaerhe might be of bis prerogative, 
did pot thkdrlje impaired or degraded it when he 
mlttftirtAd that ■ council; for the ■ council did not at 
all with the king's authority of ruhng and 

fitmteeHm iffihg* which Al ways resides jn the person of 
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the prince, bat was confiaed entirely to that of rea¬ 
son, which consisted in communicatingfrid impart¬ 
ing their knowledge and experience to the king. He 
was persuaded that thenoblest character of iovereign 
power, when it is pope, and has neither degenerated . 
trom its origin, ^flor deviat^* from its end, is to 
* govern by thfe laws; to make them the rule of his 
will and desire; and to think nothing allowable for 
him which they prohibit. ■ 

In the third place, this council, wtu^h every where 
accompanied the king, ( e.r more rtgfa semper ci adt- 
rant) wasa perpetual standing council, £oi^istingof 
the greatest men and the best beads in th»kingdom; 
who, under the direction of the sovereign’ and always 
with a dependency ypon him, were in a manner the 
source of public order, and the principle of alhthe 
wise regulations and transaction at home and 
abroad. To this council the kingtransferred from 
himself several'weighty cares, with which he tpust 
otherwise have been ovefburtheoed; and by them 
he likewise executed w hatever had beeg resolved ot$ 

It was by meanss^f this standing council, 1ttatlh<£, 
great maximsofghe state were preserved; the know¬ 
ledge of its true interest perpetuated; a^inscajpejt 
on with hariahnyfod order; and innovations, «rroi*B; 
and oversight's, prevented, ..lVr id a public fend ge¬ 
neral council things are disepesed by^t^uspected' 
persons; all the minister! are mutual inspectors of 
one another; all tUdhvknowledgeand experience id 
public matters are’unlPed together ; and tbey al} bpat 
comeequally capab 1 efdfceverj, part»of the 'wJmSiT 
stratioo; because, thofigfr ashottie 
they rooveonljyn onfe fmHicular sphere 0#4hBsirtfe9«/ 
yet ifaayrjpe oblige^ to infer m.themseirea in fell 
affabarelaai^tit the public, that theymeybeabfe 
to 4oliirer meat opittioos iu a judiciotk inifl&erv 
'Swfaorth aod Jart redection bktve’tcatake ba 
ths&«et6o<§ it mertriet^te^jtarw;' 

vot. II, : 
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that the persons of which thiscouncil consisted, were 
thoroughly acquainted- with the customs, laws, 
maxims, and rights of the kingdom, scicntium leges 
dc jura majorum. 

' Two things, which, as the Scriptures inform us, 
were practised by tfie Persians, ought very much 
contribute to instruct the king and hte council in the 
methods of governing with wisdom and prudence. 
f The first'was, their having public registers, wherein 
all the prince’s, edicts and ordinances, all the pri¬ 
vileges granted" to the people, and all the favours 
conferred upon particular persons,' were entered 
and recorded. 8 The second was, the annals of the 
kingdom, in which ail the events of former reigns, 
all resolutions taken, regulations established, and 
services done by any particular persons, were ex¬ 
actly and circumstantially entered. These annals 
were carefully preserved, and frequently perused 
both by the kings and the ministers, that they might 
acquaint themselves with times past; might have 
a clear idea of the state of the liingdom ; avoid an 
arbitrafy, unequal, uncertain conduct; maintain an 
uniformity in the conduct of affairs ; .and, in short, 
acquire such light from the perusal of these books, 
as should qualify them, to govern the state with 
wisdorrf. 

Sect. Ilf, The Administration of Justice. 

To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the 
came thing. The throne is a tribunal, ,and the sove¬ 
reign power is the bighest^yJWity forad ministering 
justice. Godihath made yfrujfaigover&is people (said 
thequeeh of Sheba to Solomon) to the end that you 
shottklJudge tkdh, and render justice and judgment 
unto ^them. ' Qyd hath made every thing subject to 
princes, tb put them into a condition of fearingnone 
bufhiof. His design, in making them independent, 
Wdk to^ve them the more inviolable attachment to 
jg&tiaei r ,Thftt they might not excuse themselveson 
1 tan t. 11. and vi. 2. f Id. iv. IX and Eitb. tL 1. 
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pretence of inability or want of power, he has de¬ 
legated his whole power unto them ; he has made 
them masters of all the means requisite for the re¬ 
straining injustice and oppression, that iniquity 
should tremble in their presence, and be incapable 
of hurting any^persons w hatsdtever. 

But what is that justice which God hath intrust¬ 
ed to the hands of kings, and whereof he hath made 
them depositaries? Why, it is nothing else but or¬ 
der; and order consists in observing an universal ' 
equity, and taking care that force do not usurp the 
place of law; that one man’s property be not ex¬ 
posed to the violence of another ;■ that the common 
ties of society be not broken ; that artifice and fraud 
do not prevail over innocence and simplicity; that 
all things rest in peace under the protection of the 
laws ; and the weakest among the people find sanc¬ 
tuary in the public authority. 

h We learn from Josephus, that the kings of Per¬ 
sia used to administer justice in their own persons, 

And it was to qualify them for the due discharge oi 
this duty, that care was taken to have them instruct¬ 
ed from their tenderest youth, in the knowledge 
of the laws of their country ; and ft at in their pub¬ 
lic schools, at we have already mentioned ,in the 
history of Cyrus, they were taught eqpky and jus¬ 
tice, in the same manner as rhetoric aneLjjnilosophy 
are taught in other places. 

These are the great ^ind essential duties of the re¬ 
gal dignity. Indeed it is reasonable, an^l absolutely 
necessary, that the’pnrtce be assisted inexecu¬ 
tion of that august fuijcijort, as be is in’others ; but 
to be assisted, is not to be deprived, or dispossessed. 

He contimMg judge, as long as he continues king. 

Though he communicates his authority, yet does he 
not’ resign or divide it. it is therefore absolutely 
necessary for him to bestow some time upon the 
study of equity and justice; not that he need enter 
into the whole detail of particular laws, but only 
h Atitkj. JucUic. 1. xi. c. 3. 

T 2 
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acquaint himself with the principal rules and maxims 
of the law of hi^ country, that he may be capable of 
'oing justice, and of passing sentence with precision 
.pon importantpolnts. For this reason, the kings 
if Persia hever ascended the throne till they had 
ieen for some time under the care and instruction 
f the Magi, who were to teach them that science 
thereof they were the only masters and professors, 
is well as of the religion of the country. 

Now since to the sovereign alone is committed 
he right of administering justice, and that within 
lis dominions there, is no other power of admini¬ 
stering it, than what ii delegated by him ; how great¬ 
ly does it behove him to takehare into what hands 
he commits a part of so valuable a trust; to know 
whether those he places so near the throne, are wor¬ 
thy to partake of his prerogative ; and industriously 
to keep all such at a distance from it, as he judges 
unwprthy of that privilege? We find that in Persia 
their kings were extremely carefql to have justice 
rendered with integrity and impartiality. 1 One of 
their royal judges (for so they called them) having 
suffered himself to be corrupted by a bribe, was 
condemned by CTambyses to be put to death without 
mercy,and to have his skin put upon the seat where 
he used tosit.and give judgment, and where his son, 
who succeeded him in his office, was to sit, that the 
very place whence he gave judgment, should re¬ 
mind him continually of his-duty. 

k Their ordinary judges were taken out of the 
class of old men, infodwfitch hone were admitted 
till the age of fifty years that a”man could not 
exercise the office of a 'judge before that age, the 
Persians being of opinion, that too much maturity 
could not be required in an employment which de¬ 
cided upon the fortunes, reputations, and lives of 
their fellow-citizens. 

1 Amongst them, it was not lawful either for a 

Herod. I. ▼. c. 25. * Xenoph. Cyrop.l. i. p. 7. 

Herod. 1. i. c. 137. 
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private person to put any of his slaves to death, nor 
for the prince to inflict capital punishment upon any 
of his subjects for the first offence ; because it might 
rather be considered as an effect of human weakness 
and frailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind. 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put thegood 
as well as the'evil, the merits of the offender as well 
as his demerits, into the scales «f justice : nor was it 
just, in their opinion, that one single crime should 
obliterate all the good actions a man had done dur¬ 
ing his life. m Upon this principle it was that Da¬ 
rius, having condemned a judge to death for some 
prevarication in his office, and afterwards calling to 
mind the importantservices lie had rendered both to 
the state and the royal family, revoked the sentence 
at the very moment of its going to be executed, 
r and acknowledged, that he had pronounced it with 
more precipitation than wisdom. 

But one important and essential rule which they 
observed in their judgments, was, in the first*place, 
never to condemn any person without confronting 
him with his accuser to his face, and without giving 
him time, and all other means, necessary for de¬ 
fending himself against the articles laid to his charge: 
and in the second place,, if the person accused was 
found innocent, to inflict the very same punishment 
upon the accuser, as the other « as to have suffered, 
had he been found guilty. ° Artaxerxes gave a fine 
example of the just rigour which ought to be exer¬ 
cised on such occasions. One of the king’s favour¬ 
ites, ambitious of getting a place possessed by one 
of his best #fficers, ryndc^oured to make the king 
suspect the fidelity of "that officer ; and to that end, 
sent informations to court full of calumnies against 
him, persuading himself that the king, from the great 
influence he had with his majesty, would believe the 
thing upon his bare word, without farther examina¬ 
tion. For such is the general character of calum- 

m Herod. 1. ?ii. c. 194. ■ Tvoiis ws tay^vt€(a autos, 19 •vo- 

ip'Mrtpa ffyacpivGf ffy, 0 Diod. I. ir. p- 333 33G. 
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niators. They are afraid of evidence and light; 
they make it their business to bar up from the inno¬ 
cent all access to the prince, and thereby put it out 
of their power to vindicate themselves. The officer 
was imprisoned ; but he desired of the king, before 
he was condemned, that his cause might be heard, 
and his accusers ordered to produce Their evidence 
against him. The'king did so: and as there was 
no proof but the letters w hich his enemy had writ¬ 
ten against him, he was cleared, and his innocence 
fully justified by the three commissioners that sat 
upon his t trial; and all the king’s indignation fell 
upon the perfidious accuser, w ho had thus attempt¬ 
ed to abuse the favour and confidence of his royal 
master. This prince, who was well informed, and 
knew that one of the true signs of a wise govern¬ 
ment is to have the subjects stand more in fear of 
the * laws than of informers, would have thought, 
that to act otherwise than he did, would have been 
a direst violation of the most common rules of na¬ 
tural equity and humanity; it w ould have been 
t opening a door to envy, hatred, calumny, and re¬ 
venge ; it would have been exposing the honest 
simplicity of good mid faithful subjects to the cruel 
malice ot detestable informers, and arming the lat¬ 
ter with the sword of public authority: in a word, 
it would hare been divesting the throne of the most 
noble privilege belonging to it, namely, that of being 
a sanctuary tor innocence and justice, against vio¬ 
lence and calumny. . V 

p There is upon record still more memorable 
example of firmness and Ipve.ssf justice, in another 
king of Persia, before Arta*drxes; in him, I mean, 
whom the Scripture calls Ahasuerus, and who is 
thought to be the same as Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes, trom whom Haman had, by his earnest soli- 

' Esth. c. iii. See. 

* A -on Jam delatores, sed leges timmtur. PI in. in Paneg. Traj. 

+ Princept, qui delaiores non castigat, imlat, Sueton. in til 
D omit. c. ix. 
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citations, extorted that fatal edict, which was calcu¬ 
lated to exterminate the whole race of the Jews 
throughout the Persian empire in one day. When 
God had, by the means of Esther, opened his eyes, 
he made haste to make amends for his fault, not 
only by revoking his edict, and inflicting an exem¬ 
plary punishthent upon the impostor who had de¬ 
ceived him; but, which is* more, by a public ac¬ 
knowledgment of his error, which should be a pat¬ 
tern to all ages, and to all princes, and teach them, 
that far from debasing then dignity, or weakening 
their authority therein', they procure.to them both 
the more respect. After declaring, that it is but too 
common for calumniators to impose, by their misre¬ 
presentations and craftiness, on the goodness of their 
princes, whom their natural sincerity induces to 
judge favourably of others; he is not ashamed to 
acknowledge, that he had been so unhappy as to 
suffer himself to be prejudiced by such means against 
the Jews, who were his faithful subjects, and the 
children of tin? most high God, to whose goodness 
he and his ancestors were indebted for the throne. 

H The Persians were not only enemies of injustice, 
as we have now shewn; but ;Jso abhorred lying, 
which always was deemed among'st them a mean and 
infamous vice. What they esteemed most pitiful, 
next to lying, was to live upon trust, or by borrow¬ 
ing. Such a kind of life seemed to them idle, igno¬ 
minious, servile, and the more despicable, as it 
tends to make people liars. 

• 

Sect:* I V. Tfte Cure of the Provinces. 

It seems to be no difficult matter to maintain good 
order in the metropolis of a kingdom, where the 
conduct of the magistrates and judges is closely in¬ 
spected ; and the very sight of the throne capable 
of keeping the subjects in awe. The case is other- 


i Herod. 1. i. c. 1SS. 
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wise with respect to the provinces, wherethe distance 
from the sovereign, and the hopes of impunity, may 
occasion many misdemeanors on the part of the 
magistrates and officers, as well as great licentious¬ 
ness and disorder on that of the people. In this the 
pa/fbfexertea''rr/ti trie greatest care; 
and, we may also say, with the greatest success. 

The Persian empire was divided into *a hun¬ 
dred and twenty-seven governments, the governors 
whereof were called sutrapae. Over them were ap¬ 
pointed three principal ministers, who inspected their- 
conduct, to jyhom they gave an account of alj the 
affairs of their several provinces, and who wire af¬ 
terwards to'make their report of the same to the 
king. It was Darius the Medc, that is, Cyaxarcs, 
or rather Cyrus, in the name of his uncle, w ho put 
the government of the empire into this excellent 
method. These satraps were, by the very design of 
their office, each in his,respective district, to hgve the 
same care and regard for the interests of the people, 
as for those of the prince : for it was a maxim w ith 
Cyrus, that no difference ought to be admitted be¬ 
tween these two interests, which are necessarily 
linked together; since neither the people can be 
happy, unless the'prince is powerful, and in a con¬ 
dition ter defend them ; nor the prince truly power¬ 
ful, unless his people be happy. 

These satrapae being the most considerable persons 
in the kingdom, Cyrus assigned tljem certain funds 
and revenues proportioned to their station and the 
importance of their employments.. He was willing 
they should live nobly ill t]itj lines pectins provinces, 
that they might gain tire reflect of the nobility and 
common people within their jurisdiction ; and that 
for that reason their retinue, their equipage, and their 
table, should be answerable to their dignity, yet 
without exceeding the bounds of prudence and mo- 


* Author* differ about the number of governments or pro¬ 
vinces. Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. yiii. p. 229, 232. 
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deration. He himself was their model in this re¬ 
spect, as he desired tbev should be likewise to all 
persons of distinguished rank within the extent of 
their authority: so that the same order w Inch reign¬ 
ed in the prince's court, might likewise prupc-i tiun- 
ahly be observed in 'the courts of the sntrnprr, and 
in the noblemen’s families. Sind to prevent, as far 
as possible, all abuses which might be made of so 
extensive an authority as that of the satrap®, the 
king reserved to himself alone the nomination of 
them, and chose that the governors of place's, the 
commanders of the troops, and other su*ch like offi¬ 
cers, should depend immediately upon'the prince 
himself; from whom alone they were to receive 
their instructions, in order that, if the satrap® were 
inclined to abuse their power, they might be sen¬ 
sible those officers were so many overseers and cen¬ 
sors of their conduct. And, to make this corre¬ 
spondence, by letters, the mdre sure and expedi¬ 
tious, the king paused post-houses to be erected 
throughout all the empire, and appointed couriers, 
wiio travelled night and day, and made wondeitul 
dispatch. But 1 shall speak more particularly on 
this article at the end of fisc section, that 1 may 
not break in upetf) the matter in hand. 

The care of the provinces, however, was not en¬ 
tirely left to the satrap® and governors; the king 
himself took cognizance of them in his own per¬ 
son, being persuaded , that the governing only by 
others, is but to govern by halves. An officer ot 
the household was'ordered to repeat these words 
to the king eveTy morning, Alien he aw akened him ; 

' Rise, Sir, and think cj'discharging the duties, Jor 
which Oromasdes has placed you upon the throne. 
Oromasdcs was the principal god, anciently wor¬ 
shipped by the Persians. A good prince, says Plu¬ 
tarch in relating this custom, has no occasion for 
an officer to give him this daily admonition : Ins 
own heart, and the love lie has tor his people, are 
sufficient monitors. 

r Plat, ad Pnric. indoef. p. 780. 
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A The king of Persia thought himself obliged, ac- 
'yx'^ording to the ancient custom established in that 
country, from time to time personally to visit all the 
provinces of his empire ; being persuaded, as Pliny 
says of Tra jan, that the most solid glory, and the 
most exquisite pleasure, a good prince can enjoy, is 
from time to time to let the people see their com- 
mon father; to * reconcile the dissensions and mu¬ 
tual animosities of rival cities; to calm commotions 
or seditions among the people, and that not so much 
by the severity ol power, as by the authority of rea¬ 
son ; to prevent injustice and oppression in magi¬ 
strates ; and cancel and reverse whatever has been 
decreed against law and equity; in a word, iike a 
beneficent planet, to shed his salutary influences 
universally, or rather, like a kind of divinity, to lie 
present every where, to see, to hear, and inspect 
every thing, without rejecting any man’s petition 
or complaint. 

When the king was not able to visit the provinces 
himself, he sent, in his stead, some of the great rm n 
of the kingdom, such as were the most eminent lor 
wisdom and viitue. These persons were generally 
called the eyes,‘and cars ot the prince, because by 
their means he saw and'was informed of every thing. 
When these, or any other of his great ministers, or 
the members of his council, were said to be the eyes 
and cars of the prince, it was at once an admoni¬ 
tion to the king, that he had.his ministers, as we 
have the organs of our senses, not that he should 
lie still and be idle, t but act by their means; and 
to the ministers, that- they ougbt"not to act for 
themselves, but lor the “king their head, and for the 
advantage of the whole body politic. 

The particular detail of affairs, which the king, 

* Xenoph. in Oeconom. p. 828. 

* Rcconcilinre cemulas civitates , tumentesquepopulos non impc- 
rio rnagis qudm rationc compescere, intercedere ini quit at lints ma- 
uislratuvm, mfectumque reddcrc quicquid fieri non oportucrit; 
postremo veloQUsina sideris more omnia tnviserc, omnia audire, et 
uvdectitnquc invocatum , statim, veku numen, adcssc et adsutcre. 
PIm. in ranegyr, Traj. 
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when he»went bis progress in person, or the com¬ 
missioners appointed by him, entered into, is highly 
worthy of admiration, and shews how well they un¬ 
derstood, in those days, wherein the wisdom and 
ability of governors consist. * The attention of the 
king and his ministers was not etnploved upon 
great objects alone, as war, the revenue, justice, 
and commerce; but matters of less importance, as 
the security and beauty of towns and cities, the 
convenient habitation of the inhabitants, the re¬ 
pairs of high roads, bridges, causeways, the keep¬ 
ing of woods and forests from being luidVafte and 
destroyed, and above all, the improvement of agri¬ 
culture, and the encouraging and promoting all 
sorts of trades, even to the low est and meanest of 
handicraft employment.? ; every thing, in short, 
came within the sphere of their policy, and was 
thought to deserve their care and inspection. And 
indeed, whatever belongs to tlfe subjects, ns well 
as the subjects themselves, is a [tart of the trust 
committed to the head of the commonwealth, and 
is entitled to his care, concern, and activity. His 
love for the Commonweal is universal. * It ex¬ 
tends itself to all matters, and takes’in every thing: 
it is the support of private persons, as well,as of 
the public. Every province, every city, every fa¬ 
mily, has a place in his heart and affections. Every 
thing in the kingdofn has a relation to, and con- 
:erns him; every thing challenges his attention 
tnd regard. 

O , , 

1 1 have already sftid, that agriculture was one of 
he piineipal objects otw^vhich the Persians be¬ 
stowed their care and attention. Indeed, one of 
he prince’s first cares was, to make husbandry 
lourish ; and those satrapse, whose provinces were 
lie best cultivated, bad the most ot his favour. 
Hid as there were offices erected for the regula- 
ion of the military part of the government; so were 

* Xenoph. Oecon. p. S27—S 'SO. 

* Is, cui cura Hunt universa, nultam non rrip. partrm tunquam 
u nutrit. Seneo. lib. de Clem. c. xm. 
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there likewise for the inspecting their rural labours 
and economy. For these two employments had 
near relation ; the business of the one being to 
lard the country, and the other to cultivate it. 
he prince protected both almost with the same 
2 gree of affection ; because botlj. concurred, and 
ere equally necessary for the public good. For 
the lands cannot be cultivated without the aid 
id protection of armies for their defence and se- 
jrity ; so neither can the soldiers on the other 
and be fed and maintained without the labour of 
le hrtsbandmen, who cultivate the ground. Tt 
■as w ith •good reason, therefore, that the prince, 
ince it was impossible for himself to see into every 
hing, caused an exact account to be given him, 
ow every province and district was cultivated ; 
hat he might know, whether each country brought 
irth abundantly such fruits as it was capable of 
producing; that he descended so far into those 
particulars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the 
ounger, as to inform himself, whether the private 
•ardens of his subjects were well kept, and yielded 
ilenty of fruit; that lie rewarded the superintend- 
mts and overseers, whose provinces or districts 
were the best cultivated, and punished the laziness 
ind negligence of those idle persons, who suffered 
•heir grounds to lie barren or untilled. Such a care 
is this is by no means unworthy of a king, as it 
naturally tends to propagate riches and plenty 
ihroughout his kingdom, and to beget a spirit of 
industry amongst his subjects, which is the surest 
means of preventing• th/ft* increase of drones and 
idle fellows, that are such a burden upon the pub¬ 
lic, and a dishonour to the state. 

Xenophon, in the next passage to this I have 
now cited, puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is 
introduced as speaker, a very noble encomium upon 
agriculture, which he represents as the employ¬ 
ment ot all others the most worthy of man, the 


• Xenophon. Oecon. p. 830—833. 
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most ancient, and the most suitable to his nature; 
as the common nurse of all ages and conditions of 
life; as the source of health, strength, plenty, 
riches, and a thousand sober delights and honest 
pleasures; as the mistress and school of sobriety, 
temperance, justice, religion; and, in a word, of 
all kinds of virtues both civil and military. After 
which he relates the fine sayincf of Lysander the 
Lacedtemonian, who, as he was walking at Sardis 
w ith the younger Cyrus, hearing from that prince’s 
ow n mouth, that he himself had planted several of 
the trees he was looking at, exclaimed, that the 
world had reason to extol the happiness of Cyrus, 
whose virtue was as eminent as his fortune; and 
who, in the midst of the greatest affluence, splen¬ 
dor, and magnificence, had yet preserved a taste 
so pure and so conformable to right reason. x Cum 
Cyrus respoudisset, Ego ista sum dimensus, mei 
sunt ordints, mat dcscrip/io, niultce etiam istarum 
urborum mm mpinu sunt sat a: turn Lysandhun, 
intucntem cjus purpuram, tt nitorem corporis, or- 
natunique Eersicmn mu/to auro multisque gcrnmis, 
dij'issc:* Recte' vero te, Cyre, beatum fe- 

RUNT, QUONIAM VIUTUTI TU-E* FORTUNA CON- 
juncta est. How much is it to be wished, that 
our young nobility, who in the time of peace do 
not know how to employ themselves, had the like 
taste for planting’ and agriculture, which surely, 
after such an example as that ot Cyrus, should be 
thought no dishonour to their quality; especially if 
they would consider, that for several ages it was the 
constant emptt>yment*&f the fn avest and most war¬ 
like people in the worltf f The reader may easily 
perceive, that I mean the ancient Romans. 

1 Cic. de rffciect. num. 59. 

* In the original Greek there is -till a greater energy. 

AixaJaijfUi Sotieif, s? Ki?t, tsiziptrr tlvxi' iyah; yif *•' 
rAaiaovsTj. Thou art worthy. Cyrus, ot that happiness thou 
art possessed of; because, with att thy affluence and prosper¬ 
ity thou art also virtuous. 
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The Invention of Posts and Couriers. 

I promised to give some account in this place of 
the invention of posts and couriers. y This inven¬ 
tion is ascribed to Cyrils; nor, indeed, can I find 
any mention of such an establishment before his 
time. As the Persian empire, after his last con¬ 
quest, was of aVast extent, and Cyrus required 
that all his governors of provinces, and his chief 
commanders of his troops, should write to him, and 
give an exact account of every thing that passed in 
their sareral districts and armies; in order to ren¬ 
der that correspondence the more sure and expe- 
ditiotfe/fend to enable himself to receive speed}' in¬ 
telligence of all occurrences and affairs, and to send 
his orders thereupon with expedition, he caused 
post-houses to be built, and messengers to be ap¬ 
pointed, in every province. Having computed how 
far a good horse, with a brisk rider, could go in a 
day* without being spoiled, he hafi stables built in 
proportion, at equal distances from each other, and 
liad them furnished with horses, and grooms to take 
care of them. At each of these places he likewise 
appointed a po}t-master, to receive the packets 
trom the couriers as they arrived, and give them 
to others ; and to take the horses that had perform¬ 
ed their stage, and to find fresh ones. Thus the 
post went continually night an'd day, with extra¬ 
ordinary speed : nor did either rain or snow, heat 
or cold, or any inclemency of the season, interrupt 
its progress. * Herodotus speaks of the same sort 
of couriers in the reign of Xprxes. * 

These couriers were Called in the Persian lan¬ 
guage, 'Ay.'x/xii* The superintendency of the posts 

y Xen. Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 232. 1 Her. # viii. c. 98. 

• "Ayfcr.pot is derived from a word which in that language 
signifies it sax-tee rendered by compulsion. It is from thence the 
Greeks borrowed their verb iy[tt.ptitiv,compellere, cogere: and 
the Latins, angunare. According to Suidas they were likewise 
called astendec. 
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became a considerable employment. a Darius, the 
lust of the Persian kings, had it before he came to 
the crown. Xenophon takes notice, that this esta¬ 
blishment subsisted still in his time ; which per¬ 
fectly agrees with what is related in the book of 
Esther, concerning the edict published by Ahasue- 
rus in favour ol*the Jews ; which edict was carried 
through that vast empire with a rapidity that would 
have been impossible, without these posts erected 
by Cyrus. 

We are justly surprised to find, that this establish¬ 
ment of posts and couriers, first invented-in IJieEast 
by Cyrus, andcontinued for so many agespftcrwards 
by his successors, especially considering of what use¬ 
fulness it was to the government, should never have 
been imitated in the West, particularly by people so 
expert in politics as the Greeks and the Romans. 

It is more astonishing, that, where this invention 
was put in execution, it was n«t farther improved, 
and that the use of it was confined only tojffi'aifsof 
state, without considering the many advantages the 
public might have reaped trom it. by facilitating a 
mutual correspondence, as well as the business of 
merchants and tradesmen of all kinds ; by Jorward- 
ing the affairs of private persons; the dispatch of. 
journeys which required haste; the easy communi¬ 
cation between families, cities, and provinces ; and 
by the safety and conveniency of remitting money 
irom one country to another. It is well known 
what difficulty people at a distance had then, and 
for many ages afterwards, to communicate any 
news, or to treat of anj'*affiurs together ; being ob¬ 
liged either to send a sM-ant on purpose, which 
could not be done without great charge and loss 
of time ; or to wait for the departure of some other 
person, that-was going into the province or coun¬ 
try, whither they had letters to send; which me- 

* Plut, 1. i. de fortun. Alex. p. 3:25. & in fit, Alex. p. 0. +, 
“hi pro ’Ac ryaylqf, legendum 'A trrarir,;. 
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thod was liable to numberless disappointments, ac¬ 
cidents, and'delays. 

At present w e enjoy this general conveniency at a 
small ex pence ; but we do not thoroughly consider 
the advantage of it: the want whereof would make 
us full V sensible of our happiness in this respect. 
Fiance is indebted for it to the university of Paris, 
which I cannot forbear observing here : I hope the 
reader will excuse the digression. The university 
of Paris, being fdrmerl v the only one in the kingdom, 
arid having great numbers of scholars resorting to 
her froyi all the provinces, and even from the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms, did, for their sakes and conveni¬ 
ency, establish messengers, whose business was, not 
only to bring clothes, silver, and gold for the stu¬ 
dents, hut likewise to carry bags of law proceed¬ 
ings, informations, and inquests; to conduct all 
sorts of peisons, indifferently; to or from Paris, 
rinding them both horses and diet; as also to carry 
letters, parcels,_and packets for the public, as well 
as the university. ‘ 

In the university registers of the Four Nations, as 
they arc called, of the faculty of arts, these messengers 
are often, styled ,\ until volantcs , to signify the great 
speed and dispatch they were obliged to make. 

. Th6 state, then, is indebted to the university of 
Paris tor the invention aad establishment of these 
messengers and letter carriers. * And it was at her 
own charge and expencc that she erected these offi¬ 
ces; to the satisfaction both of our kings and the 
public. She has moreover maintained and sup¬ 
ported them since th6 y£ar,+57(>, against all the va¬ 
rious attempts of the faslndrs, which has cost her 
immense sums. For there never were any ordinary 
royal messengers, till Henry III. first established 
them in the year 157 6, by his edict of November, 
appointing them in the same cities as the university' 
bad theirs in, and granting them the same rights 
and privileges as the kings, his predecessors, had 
granted the messengers of the university. 
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The university never had any other fund or sup¬ 
port than the profits arising from the post-office. 
And it is upon the foundation of the same revenue, 
that king Lewis XV. now on the throne, by his de¬ 
cree of the council of state, of the 14 th of April 1719, 
and by his letters patent, bearing the same date, 
registered in parliament, and in the chamber of ac- 
compts, has ordained, that in all tjie colleges of the 
said university the students shall be taught gratis ; 
and has to that end, for the time to come, appro¬ 
priated to the university an eight-and-twentieth part 
of the revenue arising from the general lease or farm 
of the postsand messengers of France; wliiclteight- 
and-twentieth part amounted that year to the sum 
of one hundred and eighty-four thousand livrcs, or 
thereabouts.* 

It is not therefore without reason, that the uni¬ 
versity, to whom this regulation has restored a part 
of her ancient lustre, reckons LewisXV. as a kind 
ot new founder, whose bounty has at length delivered 
her from the unhappy and shameful necessity of re¬ 
ceiving wages tor her labours ; which in some mea¬ 
sure dishonoured the dignity of her profession, as it 
was contrary to that noble, disinterested spiritw hich 
becomes it. And, indeed, the labour*of masters and 
professors who instruct others, ought not to be 
given for nothing; but neither ought it to be sold. 
XVec venire hoc benejkhah oportet, nee per ire. 

Sect. V. Administration of the Revenues. 

The prince is the swprd and buckler of the state; by 
him are the pe^ce and te^nqpiHity thereof secured. 
But to enable him to’defend it, he has occasion 
for arms, soldiers, arsenals, fortified towns, and ships; 
and all these things require great expcnces. It is 
moreover just and reasonable, that the king have 
wherewithal to support the dignity of the crown, 

k Qnintil. I. xii. c. 7. 

+ About J. s’,00 sterling. 

vol. rr. i. 
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and the majesty of the empire; as also to enable 
him to ensure reverence and respect to his person 
and authority. These are the two principal reasons 
that have given occasion for the exacting of tribute 
and imposition of taxes. As the public advantage, 
and the necessity of defraying the expences of the 
state, have been the first causes of tjaese burdens, so 
ought they likewise to be the constant standard of 
their use. Nor is there any thing in the world more 
just and reasonable than such impositions; since 
every private person ought to think himself very 
happy, that he can purchase his peace and security 
at the exp^nce of so slender a contribution. 

c The revenues of the Persian kings consisted partly 
in the levying of taxes imposed upon the people, and 
partly in their being furnished with several of the 
products of the earth in kind ; as corn, and other 
provisions, forage, horses, camels, or whatever rari¬ 
ties each particular province afforded. d Strabo 
relates, that the satrap of Armenia sent regularly 
eve'ry year to the king of Persia, Jiis master, twenty- 
thousand young colts. By this we may form a 
judgment of the other levies in the several pro¬ 
vinces. The tributes, however, were only exacted 
from the conquered nations: for the natural subjects, 
that i?, the Persians, were exempt from all imposi¬ 
tions. Nor was the custom of imposing taxes, and of 
determining the sums each province was yearly to 
pay, introduced till the reign of Darius; at which 
time, the pecuniary impositions, as near as we can 
judge from the computation made by Herodotus, 
which is attended with great difficulties, amounted 
to near forty-four millkms'Ti'rench money.* 

°The place wherein w’as kept the public treasure, 
was called inthe Persian language Ga&a. There were 
treasuries of this kind at Susa, atPersepolis, at Pa- 
sargada, at Damascus, and other cities. The gold 

c Herod. 1. iii. c.89—87. <1 Lib, xi. p. 530. 

e Q.Curt. I.iii. c. 12. 

* About two millions sterling. 
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and silver were there kept in ingots, and coined into 
money, according as the king had occasion. The 
money chiefly used by the Persians, was of gold ; 
and called Darick, from the name of * Darius, who 
first caused them to be coined, with his image on one 
side, and an archer on the reverse. The Darick is 
sometimes also called Stater aureus, because the 
weight of it, like that of the Attic Stater , was 
two drachms of gold, which were equivalent to 
twenty drachms of silver, £nd consequently were 
worth ten livres of French money. 

r Besides these tributes, which were paid in money, 
there was another contribution made in kind, by 
furnishing victuals and provisions for the kings 
table and household, grain, forage, and other neces¬ 
saries for the subsistence of his armies, and horses 
for the remounting of his cavalry. This contribu¬ 
tion was imposed upon the six-score satrapies, or 
provinces, each of them furnishing such a part ns 
they were severally taxed at. Herodotus observes, 
that the province ot Babylon, the largest and wealthi¬ 
est of them all, did alone furnish the whole contribu¬ 
tion for the space of four months, and consequently 
bore a third part of the burden of die whole impo¬ 
sition, whilst all the rest of Asia together di/J but 
contribute the other two-thirds. 

By what has been already said on this subject, we 
see the kings of Pei'sia did not exact all their taxes 
and impositions in moi\ey, but were content to levy 
a part of them in money, and to take the rest in such 
products and commodities as the several provinces 
afforded ; whicii is a prtfof of tfie great w isdom, mo¬ 
deration, and humanity ot* the Persian government. 
Without doubt they had observed how difficult it 
often is for the people, especially in countries at a 
distance from commerce, to convert their goods into 
money, without suffering great losses; whereas no- 

' Herod. I. iii. c. 91—97. and I. i. c. 192. 

* Darius the Mede, otherwise called Cyaxares, is supposed 
m have been the first w ho causi d tills money to be coined. 

C £ 2 
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thing can tend so much to render the taxes easy, 
and to shelter the people from vexation and trouble 
as well as expence, as the taking in payment from 
each country such fruits and commodities as that 
country produces; by which means the contribution 
becomes easy, natural, and equitable. 

E There were likewise certain districts assigned 
and set apart foi the maintaining of the queen’s 
toilet and wardrobe; one for her girdle, another for 
her veil, and so on fop* the rest of her vestments : 
and these districts, which were of a great extent, 
since ojje of them contained as much ground as a 
man could walk over in a day; these districts, I 
say, took their names from their particular use, or 
part of the garments to which they were appropri¬ 
ated; and were accordingly called, one the queen’s 
girdle, another the queen’s veil, and so on. In 
Plato’s time, the same custom continued among the 
Persians. 

b 'The manner in which the king gave pensions in 
those days to such persons as lie bad a mind to gra¬ 
tify, was exactly like what I have observed con¬ 
cerning the queen. We read, that the king of Persia 
assigned the revenues of four cities toThemistocles; 
one of which was to supply him with wine, another 
with bread, the third with meats for his table, and 
the fourth with his clothes and furniture. ‘ Before 
that time, Cyrus had acted in the same manner to¬ 
wards Pytharchus of Cyzicus, for whom he had a 
particular consideration, and to whom he gave the 
revenue of seven cities. In following times, ue 
find many instances of r a pke nature, 

«« ‘ 

t Plat.in Alcib.i. p. 1 ‘23. » Plut, inThemist. p, 127. 

1 Athen. 1. r. p. 30. 
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ARTICLE II. 

Of their IVar. 

The people of Asia in general were naturally of 
a warlike disposition, and did not want courage; 
but in time they suffered themselves to be enervated 
by luxury and pleasure. I must however except the 
Persians, who even before Cyrus, and still more 
during his reign, had the reputation of Itcing a 
people of a very military genius. The situation of 
their country, which is rugged and mountainous, 
might be one reason of their hard and frugal manner 
of living; which is a point of no little importance 
for the forming of good soldiers. But the good 
education which the Persians gave their youth, 
was the chief cause of the ccfurage and martial 
spirit of that people. 

With respect therefore to the manners, and par¬ 
ticularly to the article which I am now treating of, 
we must make some distinction between the different 
nations of Asia. So that in the follow ing account 
of military affairs, whatever perfection and excellence 
may be found in the rules and principles of war, is to 
be applied only to the Persians, as they were in Cy¬ 
rus’s reign ; the rest'belongs to the other nations of 
Asia, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Modes, Lydians, 
and to the Persians likewise after they had degene¬ 
rated from their ancient valour,^whichhappened not 
long after Cyrus, as willTre shewn in the sequel. 

I. Their Entrance upon Military Discipline. 

k The Persians were trained up to the service 
from their tender years, by passing through different 
exercises. Generally speaking, they served in the 
trmies from the age of twenty to fifty years. And 

k Strab. l.xv. p,73K Am. Mar. l.xxiii. subfinem. 
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whether in peace or war, they always wore swords, 
as our gentlemen do, which was never practised 
among the Greeks or the Romans. They were 
obliged to enlist themselves at the time appointed ; 
and it was esteemed a crime to desire to be dispensed 
with in that respect, as will be sqcn hereafter, by 
the cruel treatment given by Dai ins and Xerxes'to 
two young noblemen, whose fathers had desired as a 
favour, that their sons might he permitted to stay at 
home, for a comfort to them in their old age. 

m Herodotus speaks of a body of troops appointed 
to be ftie king’s guard, w ho were caller! The Im¬ 
mortals, Because this body consisted always of the 
same number, which w as ten thousand; lor as soon 
as any of the men died, another was immediately 
put into his place. The establishment of this body 
probably began with the ten thousand men sent for 
by Cyrus out of Persia to be his guard. They 
were distinguished from all the other troops by the 
richness of their armour, and s.*ill more by their 
courage. "QuintusCurtius mentions also this body 
of men, and another body besides, consisting of 
fifteen thousanjl, designed in like manner to be 
a guard to the king’s person : the latter were called 
Doryphori, or Spearmen. 

II. Their Armour. 

The ordinary arms of the Persians were a sabre, 
or scymitar, adnace v, as it iscalled in Latin ; a kind 
of dagger, which iiung in their belt on the right 
side ; a javelin, or half pike* having a sharp-pointed 
iron at the end. , < • 

It seems that they carried tw o javelins, or lances, 
one to fling, and the other to use in close fight. 
They made great use of the bow, and of the quiver 
in which they carried their arrows. The sling was 
not unknown amongst them; but they did not set 
much value upon it. 

J Herud. I. iv. & vi. Sen. de Ira. 1. iii. c. 16 fc 17. 

* Herod. 1. vu. c. 83. * Lib. ni. c. 3. 
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It appears from several passages in ancient au¬ 
thors, that the Persians wore no helmets, but only 
their common caps, which they called tiaras; this 
is particularly said of Cyrus the younger, “and of 
his army. And yet the same authors, in other 
places, make mention of their helmets; from whence 
we must conclude, that this custom had changed 
according to the times. 

The foot for the most part wore cuirasses made of 
brass, which were so artificially fitted to their bodies, 
that they were no impediment to the motion and 
agility of their limbs; no more than the vambraces, 
or greaves which covered the arms, thighs, and 
legs of the horsemen. Their horses themselves for 
the most part had their faces, chests, and flanks 
covered with brass. These were what are called 
equi cataphracti, barbed horses. 

Authors differ very much about the form and 
fashion of the shields. At first they made use,of 
very small and light ones ; made only of twigs of 
osier, gerra. But it appears from several passages, 
that they had also shields of brass, which were ot a 
great length. , 

We have already observed, that irt the first ages 
the light-armed soldiers, that is, the archers*and 
those who used missile weapons, composed the 
bulk of the armies amongst the Persians and Medes. 

Cyrus, who had found by experience, that such troops 
were only fit for skirmishing, or fighting at a distance, 
and who thought it most advantageous to come di¬ 
rectly to close fight,*ma^|e a cliange in his army, 
and reduced those light-arnapd troops to a very few, 
arming the far greater number at all points, like the 
rest of the army. 

III. Chariots armed nith Scythes. 

p Cyrus introduced a considerable change liken ise 
with respect to the chariots of war. These had been 

° Xen. de c*ped. Cyr. 1. i. p. 263. 
t Xen. Cyrop. 1. vi. p. i 32. 
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in use along while before his time, as appears both 
from Homer and the sacred writings. These cha¬ 
riots had only two wheels, and were generally drawn 
by four horses abreast, with two men in each ; one 
of distinguished birth and valour, w ho fought, and 
another w ho was engaged only in ch iving the chaiiot. 
Cyrus thought tips method, w hich w ns very expensive, 
was but of little service; since, for the equipping of 
three hundred chariots, were required twelve hun¬ 
dred horses, and six hundred men, of which there 
were hut three hundred who really fought, the other 
three'hundied, though all men of merit and distinc¬ 
tion, and capable of doing great service if otherw iso 
employed* serving only as charioteers or drivers. 
To remedy this inconvenience, he altered the form 
of the chariots, and doubled the number of the 
fighting-men that rorie in them, by enabling the 
drivers also to fight as well as the others. 

, lie caused the wheels of the chariots to he made 
stronger, that they should not he so easily broken; 
and the axletrees to be made longer, to make them 
the more firm and steady. At each end ot the axle- 
tree heeansed scythes to he fastened that w ere three 
feet long, and placed horizontally; and caused other 
scythes to he fixed under the same axletree with 
their edges turned to the ground, that they might 
cut in pieces men, or horses, or whateverthe impetu¬ 
ous violence of the chariots should overturn. '' It 
appears from several passages in authors, that in 
after-times, besides all this, they added tw o long iron 
spikes at the end of the pole, ii‘i order to pierce w hat- 
ever came in the why;’ and that* they armed the 
hinder part of the chariot with several rows of sharp 
knives to hinder any one from mounting behind. 

T hese chariots w ere in use ior many ages in all 
the Eastern countries. They were looked upon as 
the principal strength of the armies, as the most cer¬ 
tain cause of the victory, and as an apparatus the 


’ Liv. 1. xxxvii. n. 41. 
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most capable of all other to strike the enemy with 
consternation and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improved, 
the inconveniencies of them were discovered, and at 
length they were laid aside. For, in order to reap 
any advantage from them, it was necessary to fight 
in vast and extensive plains, where the soil was very 
even, and where there wcie do rivulets, gullies, 
woods, nor vineyards. 

In after-times several methods were invented to 
render these chariots absolutely useless. r it was 
enough to cut a ditch in their way, whickimmedi¬ 
ately stopped their course. Sometimes an able and 
experienced general, as Eumenes in the battle which 
Scipio fought with Antiochus, would attack the cha¬ 
riots with a detachment of slingers, archers, and 
spearmen, who, spreading themselves on all sides, 
would pour such a storm of stones, arrows, and 
lances upon them, and at thesame time fall a shout¬ 
ing so loud w idi the whole army, that they tel iilied 
the horses, and often made them turn upon their 
own Ibices. ’At other times they would render the 
chariots useless and incapable of acting, only by 
inarching over the space which iscparutcd the two 
armies, with an extraordinary swiftness, and ad¬ 
vancing suddenly upon the enemy. For the strength 
and execution of the chariots proceeded from the 
length of their bourse, which was what gave that 
impetuosity and rapidity to their motion, without 
which they were but very feeble and insignificant. 
It was alter thi* manner, that the Romans under 
Sylla, at the battlehbt Queronea, defeated and put 
to flight the enemy s chariots, raising loud peals of 
laughter, and crying out to them, as if they had 
been at the games of the Circus, to send more. 


' I.iv, l.xxxvii. n. 41. 


* Plut. in Syl. p. 403. 
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IV. Their Discipline in Peace as icell as War. 

Nothing can be imagined more perfect than the 
discipline aud good order of the troops in Cyrus’s 
reign, whether in peace or war. 

The method used by that great prince in peace, 
as is fully related in Xenophon’s Cyropcedia, in order 
to form his troops, by frequent exercises, to inure 
them to fatigue by keeping them continually em¬ 
ployed in laborious works, to prepare them for real 
battles bv mqck engagements, to fire them with cou¬ 
rage anu resolution by exhortations, praises, and 
rewards; all this, I say, is a perfect model for all 
who have the command of troops, to which, gene¬ 
rally speaking, peace and tranquillity become ex¬ 
tremely pernicious; for a relaxation of discipline, 
which usually ensues, enervates the vigour of the 
soldiers; and their inaction blunts that edge of cou¬ 
rage, which the motion of armies, and the approach 
of enemies, infinitely sharpen and eScite. *A wise 
foresight of the future ought to make us prepare in 
time of peace whatever may be needful in time of 
war. , 

Whenever the Versian armies marched, every 
thing was ordered aud carried on with as much re¬ 
gularity and exactness as on a day of battle; not a 
soldier or officer daring to quit his-rank, or remove 
from the colours. It was the custom amongst all 
the nations of Asia, whenever thdy encamped, though 
but foradayor a night, to have their.camp surround¬ 
ed with pretty deep ditches, Tjiis they did to prevent 
being surprised by the enemy, find that they might 
not be forced to engage against their inclinations. 
'They usually contented themselves with covering 
their camp with a bank of earth dug out of these 
ditches; though sometimes they fortified them w ith 

1 Diod. 1. i. p. 24, 25. 

* - Metuensque fuiuri, 

In pace, ut sapiens, aptarit idonea bello. Hor.Satvr. ii. 1. 2. 
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strong pallisadoes, apd long stakes driven into the 
ground. 

By what has been said of their discipline in time 
of peace, and in the marching and encamping their 
armies, we may judge of that which was preserved 
on a day of battle. Nothing can be more deserv¬ 
ing our admiration than the accounts we have of it 
in several parts of the Cyropaedia.* No single family 
could be better regulated, or pay a more speedy and 
exact obedience to the first signal, than the whole 
army of Cyrus. He had long accustomed them to 
that prompt obedience, on which the success of all 
enterprises depends. For what avails thg best head 
in the world, if the arms do not act conformably, and 
follow its directions ? At first he had used some se¬ 
verity, which is necessary in the beginning, in order 
to establish good discipline; but this severity was 
always accompanied with reason, and tempered with 
kindness. The example of tlieir * leader, who was 
the first upon all duty, gave weight and authority 
to his injunctions* and softened the rigourof his com¬ 
mands. The unalterable rule he laid down to him¬ 
self, of granting nothing but to merit only, and of 
refusing every thing to favour, waj a sure means of 
keeping all the officers attached to their duty, and 
of making them perpetually vigilant and careful. 
•}- For there is nothing more discouraging to persons 
of that profession, even to those who love their 
prince and their country, than to see the rewards, 
to which the dangers they have undergone, and the 
blood they have spilt, entitle them, conferred upon 
others. Cyrus had thfc*art of Inspiring even his com¬ 
mon soldiers w ith a zeafibr discipline and order, by 
first inspiring them with a love tor their country, 
for their honour, and their fellow-citizens ; and, 

* Dux, cidtu Uvi, capitc intecto, in a^mine, in hiboribusfie- 
quens adesse : laudcm strenuis, solutiwn virahdis, exemption omni- 
bus ostendcre. Tacit. Annal. I. xiii. c. 35. 

+ Cecidisse in irritum labor es, siprczmia pcriculorutn soli assc- 
quantur, quipa iculunon ajfuerunt. Tacit. H»*t. lib. uu cap. 53. 
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above all, by endearing himself to them by his 
bounty and liberality. These are the true and only 
methods of establishing and supporting military dis¬ 
cipline in its full force and vigour. 

V. Their Order of Battle. 

As there were but very few fortified places in Cy¬ 
rus's time, all theiw wars were little else but field ex¬ 
peditions ; for which reason that wise prince found 
out, by his own reflection and experience, that no¬ 
thing contributed more to decide a victory, than a 
numerous and good cavalry; and the gaining of one 
single pitched battle was often attended with the con¬ 
quest of a whole kingdom. Accordingly we see, that 
having found the Persian army entirely destitute of 
that important and necessary succour, he turned all 
his thoughts towards remedying that defect; and 
bv his great application and activity, succeeded in 
forming a body of Persian cavalry, w hich became 
superior to that of his enemies, in goodness at least, 
if not in number. “There weie Several breeds ot 
horses in Persia and Media; but in the latter pro¬ 
vince, those of a place called Nisea, were the most 
esteemed j and it.was from thence the king’s stable 
was furnished. \Ve shall now examine what use 
they made of their cavalry and infantry. 

The celebrated battle of Thymbra may serve to 
give us a just notion of the taetks of the ancients 
in the days of Cyrus, and to shew how- far their abi¬ 
lity extended either in the use of arms, or the dis¬ 
position of armies. 

They knew, that thCmostArdvantageous order of 
battle was to place the infantry in-the centre, and 
the cavalry, which consisted chiefly of the cuiras¬ 
siers, on the two wings of the army. By this dis¬ 
position the flanks of the foot were covered, and the 
horse were at liberty to act and extend themselves, 
as occasion should require. 

They likewise understood the necessity of draw- 

" Herod. 1. vii. c. 40. Strab. 1. xi. p. 530. 
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ing out an army into several lines, in order to sup¬ 
port one another; because otherwise, as one single 
line might easily be pierced through and broken; 
it would not be able to rally, and consequently the 
army would be left without resource. For which 
reason they formed the first line of foot heavily 
armed, * twelve men deep, who, on the first onset, 
made use of the half-pike; and # aftcnvards, when 
the fronts of the two armies came close together, 
engaged the enemy body to body with their swords, 
or scymitars. 

The second line consisted of such men as were 
lightly armed, whose manner of fightingVvas to 
fling their javelins over the heads of the (A'st. These 
javelins were made of a heavy wood, were pointed 
w'ith iron, and were flung with great violence. The 
design of them was to put the enemy into disorder, 
before they came to close fight. 

The third line consisted of archers, whose bows 
being bent with the utmost force, carried the ip ar¬ 
rows over the he*ds of the two preceding lines, and 
extremely annoyed the enemy. These archers were 
sometimes mixed with slingers, who slung great 
stones with a terrible force; but, in after-time, the 
Rhodians, instead of stones, madetise of leaden bul¬ 
lets, which the slings carried a great deal farther. 

A fourth line, formed of men armed in the same 
manner as those oj' the first, formed the rear of the 
main body. This line was intended for the support 
of the others, and to keep them to their duty, in case 
they gave way. It served likewise for a rear-guard, 
and a body of reservepfo repulse the enemy, if they 
should happen to peaetr^fe so far. 

They had besides moving towers, carried upon 
huge waggons, drawn by sixteen oxen each, in 
which were twenty men, whose business was to dis¬ 
charge stones and javelins. These were placed in 
the rear of the whole army behind the body of re- 

# Before Cyrus’s time it was of twenty-four men. 
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serve, and served to support their troops, when they 
were driven back by the enemy; and to favour their 
rallying when in disorder. 

They made great use too of their chariots armed 
with scythes, as we have already observed. These 
they-generally placed in the front of the battle, and 
some of them they occasionally stationed on the 
flanks of the army> when they had any reason to fear 
their being surrounded. 

This is nearly the extent to which the ancients 
carried their knowledge in the military art with re¬ 
spect to thejr battles and engagements. But we do 
not fine! they had any skill in choosing advantageous 
posts, in seasonably possessing themselves of a fa¬ 
vourable spot, of bringing the war into a close coun¬ 
try ; of making use of defiles and narrow passes, 
either to molest the enemy in their march, or to 
cover themselves from their attacks; or laying artful 
ambuscades; of protracting a campaign to a great 
length by wise delays; of not suffering a superior 
enemy to force them to a decisive<iction, and of re¬ 
ducing hitn to the necessity of preying upon himself 
through the want of forage and provisions. Neither 
do we see, that they had much regard to the defend¬ 
ing of their right and left with rivers, marshes, or 
mountains; and by that means of making the front 
of a smaller army equal to thatof another much more 
numerous; and of putting it out of the enemy’s 
power to surround or take them in flank. 

Yet in Cyrus’s first campaign against the Arme¬ 
nians, and afterwards against the Babylonians, there 
seem to have been some beginnings, some essays, as 
it were, of this art; but they ffere not improved, or 
carried to any degree of perfection in those days. 
Time, reflection, and experience, made the great 
commanders in after-ages acquainted with these 
precautions and subtleties of war; and we have 
already shewn, in the wars of the Carthaginians, 
what use Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, and other gene¬ 
rals of both nations, made of them. 
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VI. Their Manner of attacking and defending 
strong Places. 

The ancients both devised and executed all that 
could be expected from thenatui*eof the arms known 
in their days, as also from the force and the variety 
of engines then m use, either for attacking or defend¬ 
ing fortified places. * 

1. Their TVayof attacking Places. 

The first method of attacking a place was by 
blockade. They invested the town with a wall built 
quite round it, and in which, at propef distances, 
were made redoubts and places of arms; or else 
they thought it sufficient to surround it completely 
by a deep trench, which they strongly fenced with 
pallisadoes, to hinder the besieged from making a 
sally, as well as to prevent succours or provisions 
from being brought in. In this manner they waited 
till famine did what they could not effect by force 
or art. From hence proceeded the length of the 
sieges related in ancient history; as that of * Troy, 
which lasted ten years; that of Azotus byPsammeti- 
cus, which lasted twenty-nine; that of Nineveh, 
where we have seen that Sardanapalus defended 
himself for the space of seven. And Cyrus might 
have lain a long tipie before Babylon, where they 
had laid in a stock of provisions for twenty years, if 
he had not used a different method for taking it. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from 
their duration, the*y iqv.ented .the method of scaling, 
which was done by raising a* great number of ladders 
against the walls, by means w hereof a great many 
files of soldiers might climb up together, and force 
their way in. 

To render this method of scaling impracticable, 


* Homer makes no mention of the battering-ram, or any 
warlike engine. 
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or at least ineffectual, they made the walls of their 
city extremely high, and the towers, wherewith they 
were flanked, still considerably higher, that the lad¬ 
ders of the besiegers might not be able to reach the 
top of them. This obliged them to find out some 
other way of getting to the top of the ramparts; 
anil this was by building moving-tpwers of wood, 
still higher than the walls, and by approaching them 
with those woodeh towers. On the top of these 
towers, which formed a kind of platform, was placed 
a competent number of soldiers, who, with darts 
and arrows, and the assistance of their balistae and 
catapults', Scoured the ramparts, and cleared them 
of the defenders; and then from a lower stage of 
the tower, they let down a kind of drawbridge, 
which rested upon the wall, and gave the soldiers 
admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the 
length ot their sieges, was that of the battering-ram, 
by w hich they made breaches in the walls, and open¬ 
ed themselves a passage into the places besieged. 
This battering-ram was a vast beam of timber, 
with a strong head of iron or brass at the end of it; 
which was pushed with the utmost force against the 
walls. Of theseJthere were several kinds. 

They had still a fourth method of attacking places, 
which was, that of sapping and undermining; and 
this was done two different ways; that is, either by 
carry ingon a subterranean path cjilite under the walls, 
into the heart of the city, and §o opening themselves 
a passage into it; or else, after they had sapped the 
foundation of the wall^ and put supporters under it, 
by filling the space with aH‘sorts of combustible 
matter, and then setting tRat matter on fire, in order 
to burn down the supporters, calcine the materials 
of the wall, and throw down part of it. 
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2. Their Manner of defending Places. 

With respect to the fortifying and defending of 
towns, the ancients made use of all the fundamental 
principles and essential rules now practised in the 
art of fortification. They had the method ot over¬ 
flowing the country round' about, jo hinder the ene¬ 
my's approaching the town; they made deep and 
sloping ditches, and fenced them round with pal- 
lisdaoes, to make the "bnemy’s ascent' or descent 
the more difficult ; they made their raipparts very 
thick, and fenced them with stone or bricic-work, 
that the battering-ram should not be able to demo¬ 
lish them; and very high, that the scaling of them 
should he equally impracticable; they had their 
projecting tow ers, from " hence our modern bastions 
derive their origin, for the flanking of the curtains; 
they invented \\ ith much ingenuity different machines 
for the shooting of arrows, throwing of darts .and 
lances, and hurli.^g of great stones with vast lorce 
and violence; they had their parapets and battle¬ 
ments in the walls for the soldiers security, and their 
covered galleries, which went qinte.round the walls, 
and served as casemates; their iatrehchments behind 
the breaches, and necks of the towers; they*made 
their sallies too, in order to destroy the works ot the 
besiegers, and to sej. their engines on fire; as also 
their countermines to render useless the mines of 
the enemy ; and lastly,“they built citadels, as places 
of retreat in case of extremity, to serve as the last 
resource to & garrison, upon* the point ot being 
forced, and to make the taTayg of the town of no effect, 
or at least to obtain a more advantageous capitula¬ 
tion. All these methods of defending places against 
those that besieged them, were known in the art of 
fortification as it was practised among the ancients; 
and they are the very same as are now in use among 
the moderns, allowing for such alteration as the dif¬ 
ference of arms has occasioned. 

vox.. II. 
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I thought it necessary to enter into this detail, in 
order to give the reader an idea of the ancient man¬ 
ner of defending fortified towns; as also to remove 
a prejudice which prevails among many of the mo¬ 
derns, who imagine, that, because new names are 
now given to the same things, the things themselves 
are therefore different in natureand principle. Since 
the invention of gunpowder, cannon indeed have 
been substituted in the place of the battering-ram; 
and musket-shot in the room of balistae, catapult®, 
scorpions, javelins, slings, and arrows. But does it 
therefore follow, that any of the fundamental rules 
of fortification are changed ? By no means. The 
ancients made as much of the solidity of bodies, 
and the mechanic powers of motion, as art and 
ingenuity would admit. 

VII. The Condition of the Persian Forces after 
Cyrus's time. 

I "have already observed, more than once, that we 
must not judge of the merit and courage of the Per¬ 
sian troops at all times, by what we see of them in 
Cyrus’s reign. I shall conclude this article of war 
with a judicious*reflection made by Monsieur Bos- 
suet, bishop of Meaux,on that subject. He observes, 
that, after the death of that prince, the Persians, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, were ignorant of the great advan¬ 
tages that result from severity, discipline, skill in 
drawing up an army, order in marching and en¬ 
camping ; and, in short, that happiness of conduct 
which puts those great bodies t in motion without 
disorder or confusion*. . FuK'of a vain ostentation of 
their power and greatnesS; and,relying ftore upon 
strength than prudence, upon the number rather 
than the choice of their troops, they thought they 
had done all that was necessary, when they had 
drawn together immense numbers of people, who 
fought indeed with resolution enough, but without 
order, and who found themselves encumbered with 
the vast multitudes of useless persons, who formed 
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the retinue of the king and his chief officers. For 
to such a height was their luxury grown, that they 
would needs have the same magnificence, and en¬ 
joy the same pleasures and delights in the army, as 
in the king’s court; so that in their wars the kings 
marched accompanied with their wives, their con¬ 
cubines, and alt their eunuchs. Their silver and 
gold plate, and all their rich furniture, were carried 
after them in prodigious quantities; and, in short, 
all the equipage and utensils so voluptuous a life 
requires. An army composed in this manner, and 
already clogged with the exeessivenumberotyroc ps, 
was overburthened with the additional load of vast 
multitudes of such as did not light. In this con¬ 
fusion, the troops could not act in concert: their 
orders never reached them in time; and in action 
everything went on at random, as it were, without 
the possibility of any commander’s being able to 
remedy this disorder. Add to this, the necessity thev 
were under of finishing an expedition quickly,»and 
of passing into ffb enemy’s country with great ra¬ 
pidity ; because such a vast body of people, greedy 
not only of the necessaries of life, but of such things 
also as were requisite for luxury aijd pleasure, con¬ 
sumed every thing that could be met with in a very- 
short time; nor indeed is it easy to comprehend 
trom whence they could procure subsistence. 

However, with all this vast train, the Persians 
astonished those nations that were not better ac¬ 
quainted with military'affairs than themselves ; and 
many of those that were more expert, were yet 
overcome by them, bring eith'er weakened by their 
own dis^lsions, or ovefpowered by the numbers 
of the enemy. And by this means Egypt, proud 
as she wag of her antiquity, her wise institutions, 
and the conquests of her Sesostris, became subject 
to the Persians. Nor was it difficult for them to 
conquer the lesser Asia, and even such Greek co¬ 
lonies as the luxury of Asia had corrupted. But 
w’hen thev came to engage with Greece itselt, they 
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found what they bad never met with before, regular 
and well disciplined troops, skilful and experienced 
commanders, soldiers accustomed to temperance, 
whose bodies were inured to toil and labour, and 
rendered both robust and active , by wrestling and 
other exercises practised in that country. The Gre¬ 
cian armies indeed were but small') but they were 
like strong, vigorous bodies, that seem to be all 
nerves and sinews, and full of spirits in every part; 
at the same time they were so well commanded, 
and so prompt in obeying the orders of their gene¬ 
ral.', that one would have thought all the soldiers 
had been actuated bv one soul; so perfect an har¬ 
mony-was there in all their motions. 

ARTICLE III. 

Jr is and Sciences. 

I do not pretend to give an acccymt of the Eastern 
poetry, of which we know little more than what we 
find in the books of the Old Testament. Those pre¬ 
cious fragments are sufficient to let us know the ori¬ 
gin of poesy; its* true design ; the use that was made 
of it by those inspired writers, namely, to celebrate 
the perfections and sing the wonderful works of 
God, as also the dignity and sublimity of style w hich 
ought to accompany it, adapted to the majesty of 
the subjects on which it treats. The discourses ot 
Job’s friends, who lived in the East, as he himself 
did,and who were dhtingugs^ed'aniong the Gentiles 
as much by their learning‘as their birtb^nay like¬ 
wise give us some notion of the eloquence that pre¬ 
vailed in those early ages. 

What the Egyptian priests said of the Greeks in 
general, and of the Athenians in particular, accord¬ 
ing to x Plato, that they were but children in anti¬ 
quity, is very true with respect to arts and sciences, 


In. Timas'J, p. 22. 
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the invention of which they have falsely ascribed to 
chimerical persons, much posterior to the deluge. 
y The holy Scripture informs us, that before that 
epocha, God had discovered to mankind the art of 
tilling and cultivating the ground ; of feeding their 
flocks and cattle, when their habitation was in tents; 
of spinning woof and flax, and weaving it into stuffs 
and linen; of forging ami polishing iron and brass, 
and rendering them subservient to numberless uses 
that are necessary and convenient for life and 
society. 

We learn from the same Scriptures, that vary soon 
after the deluge, human industry had ma/ie several 
discoveries very worthy of admiration; as, 1. The 
art of spinning gold thread, and of interweaving it 
with stuffs. 2. That of beating gold, and with light 
thin leaves of it gilding wood and other materials. 

3. The secret of casting metals ; as brass, sdver, or 
gold ; and of making all sorts ef figures with them 
in imitation of nature; ol representing any kind of 
different objects ;*and of making an infinite variety 
of vessels of those metals, for use and ornament. 

4. The art of painting, or carving upon wood, stone, 
or marble : and, 5. to name no morjs, that of dyeing 
their silks and stuffs, and giving them the most ex¬ 
quisite and beautiful colours. 

As it was in Asia that men first settled after the 
deluge, it is easy ta conceive that Asia must have 
been tire cradle, as it were, of arts and sciences, the 
remembrance of which* had been preserved by tra¬ 
dition ; and which were afterwards revived again, and 
restored means of men’s iv&nts and necessities. 

Sect. I. Architecture. 

The building of tbe tower of Babel, and shortly 
after, of those famous cities Babylon and Nineveh, 
which have been looked upon as prodigies; the 
grandeur and magnificence of the palaces of the 

r Gen. c. iv. 
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kings and noblemen, divided into sundry halls and 
apartments, and adorned with every thing that 
either decency or conveniency could require ; the 
•egularity and symmetry of the pillars and vaulted 
•oofs, raised and multiplied one upon another; the 
loble gates of their cities ; the breadth and thick - 
less of their ramparts; the height and strength of 
[heir towers ; the fconvenience of their quays on the 
banks of the great rivers ; and the boldness of the 
bridges thrown over them : all these things, I say, 
with many other works of the like nature, shew to 
what a*f)itch of perfection architecture was carried 
in those ancient times. 

I know not, however, whether in those ages this 
art rose to that degree of perfection, which it after¬ 
wards attained in Greece and Italy; or whether 
those vast structures in Asia and Egypt, so much 
boasted of by the ancients, were as remarkable for 
their beauty and regularity, as they were for their 
magnitude and extent. We hear of five orders in 
architecture, the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite; but we never hear of an Asiatic 
or Egyptian order: which gives us reason to doubt 
whether the symmetry, measures, and proportions 
of pillars, pilasters, and other ornaments in architec¬ 
ture, were exactly observed in those ancient struc¬ 
tures. 

Sect. II. Music. 

It is no wonder, if, in a country like Asia, addicted 
to pleasure, to luxury, and to voluptuousness, music, 
which gives the chief zest to ^cb enjoyments, was in 
high esteem, and cultivated with great application. 
The very names of the principal styles of ancient 
music, which the modern has still preserved, name¬ 
ly, the Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, and iEo- 
lian, sufficiently indicate the place where it had its 
origin; oral least, where it was improved and brought 
to perfection. 1 We learn from holy Scripture, 

1 Gen. xxxi. 27. 
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that in Laban’s time instrumental music was much 
in use in the country where he dwelt, that is, in 
Mesopotamia ; since, among the other reproaches 
he inoikes to his son-in-law Jacob, he complains, that 
by his precipitate flight, he had put it out of his 
power to conduct him and his family with mirth and 
with song;*, with tahret and with harp. ’ Amongst 
the booty that Cyrus ordered tc» be set apart for 
his unde Cyaxares, mention is made of two * fe¬ 
male musicians, very skilful in their profession, w ho 
accompanied a lady of Susa, and were taken pri¬ 
soners with her. • «, 

To determine to what degree of perfection mu¬ 
sic was carried by the ancients, is a question which 
very much puzzles the learned. It is the harder to 
be decided, because, to determine justly upon it, it 
seems necessary we should have several pieces of 
music composed by the ancients, with their notes, 
that we might examine it both with our eyes and 
our ears. But, unhappily, it is not with music in 
this respect as with ancient sculpture and poetry, 
of which we have so many noble monuments re¬ 
maining ; whereas, on the contrary, we have not 
any one piece of their composition in the other 
science, by which we can form a certain judgment, 
and determine whether the music of the ancients 
was as perfect as ours. 

It is generally allowed, that the ancients were 
acquainted with the triple symphony, that is, the 
harmony of voices, that of instruments, and dial 
of voices and instsuments in concert. 

It is also agreed, th&fcthey Excelled in what relates 
to the rhythmus. Wind As meant by rhythmus, is 
the assemblage, or union of various times in music, 
which are joined together with a certain order, and 
in certain proportions. To understand _t 1 1 is defi¬ 
nition, it is to be observed, that the music we are 
here speaking of was always set and sung to the 


a Cyrop. i. iv. p. 113. 

* Mavap/a, Hvo ras xfctnvr?;. 
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words of certain verses, in which the syllables were 
distinguished into long and short; that the short 
syllable was pronounced as quick again as the long; 
that therefore the former was reckoned to make up 
but one time, whilst the latter made up two; and 
consequently the sound which answered to this, 
was to continue twice as long as tfie sound which 
answered to the other; or, which is the same thing, 
it was to consist of two times, or measures, w hilst 
the other comprehended but one; that the verses 
which were sung, consisted of a certain number of 
feet fotmecf by the different combination of these 
long and short syllables; and that the rhvthmus 
of the song regularly followed the march of these 
feet. As these feet, of what nature or extent 
soever, were always divided into equal or unequal 
parts, of which the former was called ?%?■>;, eleva¬ 
tion or raising; and the latter hsrtc, depression or 
falling: so the rhythmus of the song, which an¬ 
swered to every one of those feet, was divided into 
two parts equally or unequally, by what we now 
call a beat, and a rest or intermission. The scru¬ 
pulous regard the ancients had to the quantity of 
their syllables in their vocal music, made their 
rhytbnjus much more perfect and regular than 
ours : for our poetry is not formed upon the mea¬ 
sure of long and short syllables; but nevertheless a 
skilful musician amongst us, mdy in some sort ex¬ 
press, by the length of the spunds, the quantity of 
every syllable. This account of the rhythmus of 
the ancients I have copied fronrone of the disser¬ 
tations of Monsieur'litirert^; which I have done 
for the benefit of youn^‘students, to whom this 
little explanation may be of great use for the under¬ 
standing of several passages in ancient authors. 
I now return to my subject. 

The principal point in dispute among the learned, 
concerning the music of the ancients, is to know 
whether they understood music in several parts, 
that is, a composition consisting of several parts, and 
in which all those different parts form each by itself 
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a complete piece, and at the same time have an har¬ 
monious connection, as in our counter-point, whe¬ 
ther simple or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning 
this matter, and whatever else relates to the music 
of I he ancients, I refer him to the learned disserta¬ 
tions ot the abfove-meotioned M. Burette, inserted 
in the rid, 4th, and ,5th volumes*of the Memoirs of 
the Koval Acadcm y des Belles-lettres-, which shew 
the prolound erudition and exquisite taste of that 
writer. 


Sect. III. Physic. 

We likewise discover in those early times the ori¬ 
gin of physic, the beginnings of which, as of all 
other arts and sciences, were very rude and imper¬ 
fect. b Herodotus, and after.him Strabo, observe, 
that it was a general custom among the Babylonians 
to expose theirsiak persons to the view of passengers, 
in order to learn of them, whether they had been 
afflicted with the like distemper, and by what reme¬ 
dies they had been cured. From hence several peo¬ 
ple have pretended that physic is nothing else but 
a conjectural and experimental science, entirely re¬ 
sulting from observations made upon the nature of 
different diseases,,and upon such tilings as arc con¬ 
ducive or prejudicial to health. It must be con¬ 
fessed, that experience w ill go a great w ay ; but that 
alone is not suffyiicnt. The famous Hippocrates 
made great ijse of it his practice ; but lie did not 
entirely rely upon it.' f/fhe custom in tiiose days 
was, for all persons that had been sick, and were 
cured, to put up a tablet in the temple of /Escula- 
pius, wherein they gave an account of the remedies 
that had restored them to their health. That cele¬ 
brated physician caused all these inscriptions and 

b Herod. I. i. c. 107. Strab 1. xvi. p. 7+6. 

c Plin. 1. xxix. c. 1 . Strab. 1. vili. p. 37 4. 
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memorials to be copied out, and derived great ad¬ 
vantage from them. 

d Physic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, 
in great use and esteem. iEsculapius, who flou¬ 
rished at that time, is reckoned the inventor of that 
art, and had even then brought it to great perfec¬ 
tion by his profound knowledge in 'ootany, by his 
great skill in medicinal preparations and chirur- 
gical operations : for in those days these several 
branches were not separated from one another, 
but were all included together under one profes¬ 
sion. ,, 

1 The two sons of iEsculapius, Podalirius and 
Machaon, who commanded a certain number of 
troops at the siege of Troy, w ere no less excellent 
physicians than brave officers; and rendered as much 
service to the Grecian army by their skill in medi¬ 
cine, as they did by their courage and conduct in 
their military capacity. f Nor did Achilles himself, 
nor even Alexander the Great in after-times, think 
the know ledge of this science improper lor a general, 
or beneath his dignity. On the contrary, he learnt it 
himself of Chiron, the centaur, and afterwards in¬ 
structed his frien^ Patroclus in it, who did not dis¬ 
dain to exercise the art, in healing the wound of 
Eurypilus. This wound he healed by the applica¬ 
tion of a certain root, which immediately assuaged 
the pain, and stopped the bleeding. Botany, or that 
part of physic w hich treats of herbs and plants, was 
very much known, and almost the only branch of 
the science used in those early times. * Virgil speak¬ 
ing of a celebrated phy^idanj who wasdnstructed in 
his art by Apollo himself, sVems to confine that pro¬ 
fession to the know ledge of simples: Scire pot esta¬ 
tes h'erbarum usumgue medendi ma/uit. It was na¬ 
ture herself that offered those innocent and salutary 
remedies, and seemed to invite mankind to make 

4 Diod. b v. p. 341. « Horn. Iliad. 1. x. v. 8121—847. 

. f Piut. ia Alex. p. 60S. * JEn, 1. xii. v. 396. 
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use of them. b Their gardens, fields, and woods, 
supplied them gratuitously with an infinite plenty 
and variety. 1 As yet no use was made of minerals, 
treacles, and other compositions, since discovered by 
closer and more inquisitive researches into nature. 

k Pliny says, that physic, which had been brought 
by ACseulapius*into great reputation about the timo 
of the Trojan war, was soon atteroeglected and lost, 
and lav in a manner buried in darkness till the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, when it was revived by 
Hippocrates, and restored to its ancient honour and 
credit. This may he true with respect toCi ra^-ce; but 
in Persia we find it to have been always.cultivated, 
and constantly held in great reputation. 1 i he great 
Cyrus, as is observed by Xenophon, never tailed 
to take a certain number of excellent physicians 
along with him in the army, rewarding them very 
liberally, and treating them with particular regard. 
He further remarks, that in this, Cyrus only follow¬ 
ed a custom that had been anciently established 
among their generals; and he also informs us that 
the younger Cyrus acted in the same manner. 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was 
I iippocrates, who carried this science to its highest 
perfection. And though it be certain that several 
improvements and new discoveries have been made 
since his time, yet is he still looked upon by the 
ablest physicians, its the first and chief master of that 
art, and as the person whose writings ought to be 
the chief study of those that would distinguish thern- 
selves in that profession. 

Men thus* qualified, who’, to the study of the 
most celebrated physicians, as well ancient as mo¬ 
dern, as also to the knowledge they have acquir¬ 
ed of the virtues of simples, the principles of na¬ 
tural philosophy, and the constitution and contex¬ 
ture of human bodies, have added a long practice. 

b Plin. 1. xx?i. c. 1. ‘ Id. 1. xxiv. c. 1. 

k Lib. xxrx. c. <J. 1 Cyrop. 1. i. p. 29. fc 1. viii. p. 212. 

ra De exped. Cyr. 1. ii. p. 311. 
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and experience, together with their own serious re¬ 
flections ; such men as these, in a well-ordered state, 
deserve to be highly rewarded and distinguished, 
as the Holy Spirit itself signifies to us in the sa¬ 
cred writings: " The skill of the physician shall lift 
up his head ; and in the sight of °reat men he shall 
be in admiration ; since all their labours, lucubra¬ 
tions and watchings, are devoted to the peoples 
health, which of all human blessings is the dearest 
and most valuable. And vet this blessing is what 
mankind are the least careful to preserve. 1 hev 
do not orfly destroy it bvriot and excess, but through 
a blind credulity they foolishly intrust it with per¬ 
sons of no creditor experience, * who impose upon 
them by their impudence and presumption, or se¬ 
duce them by their flattering assurances of infallible 
recovery. 


Sect. iy. Astronomy. 

However desirous the Grecians were to be es¬ 
teemed the authors and inventors of all arts and 
sciences, they could never absolutely deny the Baby¬ 
lonians the honour of having laid the foundations of 
astronomy. The ■) advantageous situation of Baby¬ 
lon, which was built upon a wide extensive plain, 
where no mountains bounded the prospect; the 
constant clearness and serenity of the air in that 
country, so favourable to the free contemplation 
of the heavens; perhaps al?o the extraordinary 
height of the tower of Babel, which seemed to be 
intended for an observatory; all these circumstances 
were strong motives to engage Ibis people to a more 
nice observation of the various motions of the hea- 

■ Ecclus. xxxviii. 3. 

* Pal am e$t } vt quisque inter istos loqumdo pollcat, imperatoi'em 
iUico vita nostrcE necisque fieri—Adeo bland a est sperundi pro se 
cuique dulcedo. Pirn. 1. xxix. c. ]. 

+ Principio Asyru propter plamtiem magnitudinemque regio- 
num qtws wcolebant, cum cerium ex omni parte patens et apertum 
tntuerentur, trajectiones motusque stellarum observaverunt. Cic. 
Jib i. de Divio, n. 2. 
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venly bodies, and the regular course of the stars. 
♦The Abbe Renaudot, in his dissertation upon the 
sphere, observes, that the plain which in Scripture 
is called Shinar, and in which Babvlon stood, is the 
same as is called bv the Arabians Sinjar, where the 
caliph Almamon, the seventh of the Habbassides, 
in whose reign\he sciences began to flourish among 
the Arabians, caused the astronomical observations 
to be made, which for several ages directed all the 
astronomers of Europe ; and that the sultan Gela- 
leddin Melikscltab, the third of the Seljukides, 
caused similar observations to be made nejar three 
hundred years afterwards in the same place: from 
whence it appears, that this place was always 
reckoned one of the properest in the world for as¬ 
tronomical observations. 

The ancient Babylonians could not have carried 
theirs to any great perfection for want of the help 
of telescopes, which are of modern invention, and 
have greatly contributed of late years to render our 
astronomical researches more perfect and exact. 
Whatever they were, they have not come down to 
ns. Epigencs, a grave and credibleauthor, according 
to Pliny, ° speaks of observations ptade for the space 
of seven hundred and twenty years, and imprinted 
upon squares of brick ; which, it it be true, must 
reach back to a very early antiquity. p Those of 
which Callisthenics, a philosopher in Alexander’s 
train, makes mention, and of which he gave Aristotle 
an account, include 1P0:3 years, and consequently 
must commence *ery near the deluge, and the time 
of Nimrod’* buildiugYhe .city of Babylon. 

We are certainly uiittfcr gieat obligations, which 
we ought to acknowledge, to the labours and cu¬ 
rious enquiries of those w ho have contributed to the 
discovery or improvement of so useful a science; 
a science, not only of great service to agriculture and 

” Plin. hist. nat. 1. vii. c. 

p Porphyr. apud Simplic. m I. ii. de cceIo. 

* Memoirs of the Academy des Belles-lettres, Vol. L 
Part n. p. 3. 
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navigation, by the knowledge it gives us of the regular 
course of the stars, and of the wondertul, constant, 
aod uniform proportion of days, months, seasons, 
and years, but even to religion itself; with which, as 
Plato shews, 15 the study of that science has a very 
close and necessary connection; as it directly tends 
to inspire us with great reverence t for the Deity, 
who w ith infinite wosdom presides over the govern¬ 
ment of the universe, and is present and attentive to 
all our actions. But at the same time we cannot 
sufficiently deplore the misfortune of those very phi¬ 
losophers, who, although by their successful * appli¬ 
cation and astronomical enquiries, they came very 
near the Creator, were yet so unhappy as not to find 
him, because they did not serve and adore him as 
they ought to do, nor govern their actions by the 
rules and directions of that divine model. 


8ec.t. V. Judicial Astrology. 

r 

As to the Babylonian and other Eastern philo¬ 
sophers, the study of the heavenly bodies was so 
far from leading them, as it ought to have done, to 
the knowledge of® Him who is both their Creator 
and RuJer, that for the most part it carried them 
into impiety, and the extravagancies of judicial as¬ 
trology. So we term that deceitful and presump¬ 
tuous science, which teaches to judge of things to 
come by the knowledge of tke stars, and to fore- 
tel events by the situation of the planets, and by 
their different aspects,: a scjepce*justly looked up¬ 
on as madness and folly sll the most sensible 
writers among the pagans themselves. r Q deli- 
rationem incredibilem! cries Cicero, in refuting the 
extravagant opinions of those astrologers, frequent¬ 
ly called Chaldeans, from the country that first 

* In Epinom. p. 0SQ—992. r Lib. ii. de Div. n. 87, 09. 

* Magna mdustiia, magrta solertia : serf ihi Crcatorcm scrutati 

tvTtt post turn non a se, et non invenerunt- - quia quetrerc 

ncglexcrunt. August, tie ^erb. Evan. Maith. Serm. lxvui. c. 3» 
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gave rise to this science; who, in consequence of the 
observations made, as they affirmed, by their prede¬ 
cessors upon all past events, for the space only of four 
hundred and seventy thousand years, pretended to 
know assuredly, bytheaspectandcombination of the 
stars and planetsatthe instantot'a child’s birth, what 
would be his genius, temper, manners, the constitu¬ 
tion of his body, his actions, and, in a word, all the 
events and the duration of his life. He exposes a 
thousand absurdities of thisopinion, the very ridicu¬ 
lousness of which should excite contempt; and asks, 
why of all that vast number of children that,are born 
in the same moment, and without doubt exactly un¬ 
der the aspect of the same stars, there are not two 
whose lives and fortunes resemble each other ? lie 
puts this further question, whether that great num¬ 
ber of men that perished at the battle of Canna?, 
and died of one and the same death, were ajl born 
under the same constellations; 

It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, found¬ 
ed entirely upon traild and imposture ,' jraudukn- 
tissima artiwn, as Pliny calls it, should ever acquire 
so much credit, as this has done, throughout the 
whole world, and in all ages. What has supported 
and brought it into so great vogue, continues that 
author, is the natural curiosity men have tb pene¬ 
trate into futurity, and to know beforehand the things 
that are to befall them : Nidlo non avidofutura de 
sc sciendi ; attended with a superstitious credulity, 
which finds itself agreeably flattered by the pleasing 
and magnificent promises of which those fortune¬ 
tellers are never sparing. . It a blandissimis desidc- 
ratissimisque promists ntldidit vires religionis, nd 
quas maxim e etiammm caligat humanum gouts. 

' Modem writers, and among others two of our 
greatest philosophers, Gassendi and Rohault, have 
inveighed against the folly of that pretended science 


• Plin. Prooetn. lib. xxx. 

t "Gassendi Phys. sect. ii. 1. 0 . Rohault Phys. part li. ch. 2 * . 
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with the same energy, and have demonstrated it to 
be equally void of principles and experience. 

As for its principles. The heaven, according to 
the system of the astrologers, is divided into twelve 
iqual parts ; which parts arc taken not according to 
.he poles of the world, but according to those of the 
:odiac. These twelve parts or port^rns of heaven, 
rave each of them its attribute, as riches, knowledge, 
jarentage, anti so of the rest: the most important 
and decisive portion is that which is next under the 
horizon, and which is called the asc<. ndant, because 
it is ready to ascend and appear above the horizon, 
when a 1mm comes into the world. The planets are 
divided inti the propitious, the malignant, and the 
mixed : the a- peels of these planets, which arc only 
certain distances lrom one another, are likewise 
either happy dr unhappy. I say nothing of several 
other hypotheses, which are all equally fanciful; and 
1 ask, whether anv man of common sense can ac- 
cede.tu them upon the bare word of these impos¬ 
tors, without any proof- 1 , or even^without the least 
shadow of probability ? The critical moment, and 
that on which all their predictions depend, is that of 
the bii th. And why not as well the moment of con¬ 
ception- V, hy haVe the stars no influence during the 
nine months of pregnancy? Or is it possible, con¬ 
sidering the incredible rapidity of the heavenly bo¬ 
dies, always to be sure of hitting^the precise, deter¬ 
minate moment, without the least variation of more 
or less, which is sufficient to overthrow all? A thou¬ 
sand other objections of the same kind might be 
made, which are altogether,unanswerable. 

As for experience, tfiey.liave still less reason to 
flatter themselves w ith having that on their side. This 
can only consist in observations founded upon 
events that have always come to pass in the same 
manner, whenever the planets were found in the 
same situation. Now it is unanimously agreed by 
all astronomers, that several thousands of years 
jnwst pass, before any such situation of the stars, as 
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they would imagine, can twice happen; and it is 
very certain, that the state in which the heavens will 
be to-morrow, has never yet been since the creation 
of the world. The reader may consult the two phi¬ 
losophers above-mentioned, particularly Gassendi, 
who has more copiously treated this subject. But 
such, and no better, are the foundations upon which 
the whole structure of judicial astrology is built. 

But what is astonishing, and argues an absolute 
subversion of all reason, is, thatcertain freethinkers, 
who obstinately harden themselves against the most 
convincing proois of religion, and who refuse to be¬ 
lieve even the clearest and most certain prophecies 
upon the word of God, do sometimes give entire 
credit to the vain predictions of these astrologers 
and impostors. 

St. Austin, in several passages of his writings, in¬ 
forms us, that this stupid and sacrilegious credulity 
is a * just chastisement from God, who frequently 
punisheth the voluntary blindness of men, by inflict¬ 
ing a still greatej blindness ; and who suffers evil 
spirits, that they may keep their servants still faster 
in their nets, sometimes to foretell things which do 
really come to pass, but of which the expectation 
very often serves only to torment them. 

God, who alone foresees future contingencies and 
events, because he alone is the sovereign disposer 
and director of them, f does often in Scripture laugh 

* His omnibus considered is, non immerito creditur, cum astro- 
logi mirabilitcr multa vera respondent, occulto instinctu fieri spin- 
tuum non bonorum, qiftrum cura esi has fahns et noxias opinio nett 
tie astrahbus futis mserere m Iikrnan*s mentibus alque firmure, non 
horoscopi notati et inspccti alftjild arte, quw nulla est. De Civ. 
Dei, 1. v. c. 7. 

t Therefore shall evil come upon thee, thou shalt not know 
from whence it riseth : And mischief shall fall upon thee, thou 
shalt not be able to put it off': And desolation shall come upon 
thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know. Stand now with 
thine enchantments, and with the multitude of thy sorceney, 
wherein thou hast laboured from thy youth ; if so be thou shalt 
be able to profit, if so be thou may est prevail. Thou ait wearied 
1,1 the multitude of thv counsels: Let now the a^tiologers, the 

VOL 11. Y 
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to scorn the ignorance of the so-much boasiea Ba¬ 
bylonian astrologers, calling them forgers of lies 
ancTfalsehoods. He moreover defies all their false 
gods to foretell any thing whatsoever, and consents, 
if they do, that they should be worshipped as gods. 
Then addressing himself to the city of Babylon, he 
particularly declares all the circorhstances of the 
miseries with which she shall be overwhelmed above 
two hundred years after that prediction; while none 
of her prognosticators, who had flattered her with 
the assurances of her perpetual grandeur, which 
they pretended to have read in the stars, should be 
able to avert the judgment, or even to foresee the 
time of its accomplishment. Indeed, how should 
they ? since at the very time of its execution, when 
" Belshazzar, <the last king of Babylon, saw a hand 
come out of the wall, and write unknown charac¬ 
ters thereon, the Magi, the Chaldeans, the sooth¬ 
sayers, and, in a word, all the pretended sages of 
the Country, were not able so much as to read the 
•writing. Here then we see astfology and magic 
convicted of ignorance and impotence, in the very 
place where they were most in vogue, and on an 
occasion when ifiwas certainly their interest to dis¬ 
play aU their science and power. 

ARTICLE IV. 

* 

Religion. 

The most ancient and general idolatry in the world, 
was that wherein the, sun and itioon were the ob¬ 
jects of divine worship.' # yhis idolatfy was found¬ 
ed upon a mistaken gratitude; which, instead of 
ascending up to the Deity, stopped short at the veil 
which concealed him, while it indicated his exist- 

star-gazers, the prognosticators, stand up, and save thee from 
these things that shall come upon thee. Behold, they shall be 
a* stubble : The fire shall bum them : They shall not deliver 
themselves from the power of the flame. Isa. xlvii. 11—1*» 

* Dan. ch. v. 
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ence. With the least reflection or penetration they 
might have discerned the Sovereign who command¬ 
ed, from the * minister who did but obey. 

In all ages mankind have been sensibly convinced 
of the necessity of an intercourse between God and 
man: and adoration supposes God to be both at¬ 
tentive to man’s desires, and capable of fulfilling 
them. But the distance of the sun and of the moon 
is an obstacle to this intercourse. Therefore foolish 
men endeavoured to remedy this inconvenience, by 
laying their f hands upon their mouths, and then 
lifting them up to those false gods, in ordeV to tes¬ 
tify that they w*buld be glad to unite tfifemselves to 
them, but that they could not. This was that im¬ 
pious custom so prevalent throughout all the East, 
from which Job esteemed himself happy to have 
been preserved : \ If hen I beheld the sun •when it 
shined, or tke moon walking in brightness; my heart 
hath not been Secretly enticed'nor my mouth kissed 
my hand. e 

1 The Persians adored the sun, and particularly 
the rising sun, with the profnundest veneration. To 
him they dedicated a magnificent chariot, with 
horses of the greatest beauty and Value, as we have 
seen in Cyrus’s stately cavalcade. (This same ce¬ 
remony was practised by the Babylonians ; r from 
whom some impious kings of Judah borrowed it, 
and brought it into Palestine). Sometimes they 
likewise sacrificed oxen to this god, who was very 
much known amongst them by the name of Mithra. 

* By a natural Consequence of the worship they 
paid to the sdn, they iikpjvlse paid a particular ve- 

1 Herod. 1, i. c. 1S1. T 2 Kings xxiii. 11. Strab. 1. XT. 
p. 732. * Ibid. 

* Among the Hebrew* the ordinary name for the sun sig¬ 
nifies minister. 

t Superstitiosus vulgus manum ori admovens, osculum lubtis 
pressit. Mmuc. p.2. From thence is come the word adorare; 
that is to *ay, ad os manum admovere. 

f The text is in tb« form of an oatb. If I beheld. Sic, Job 
Wuci. 26,27. 
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■ neration to fire, always invoked it first in their sa¬ 
crifices, * carried it with great respect before the 
king in all his inarches; intrusted the keeping of 
their sacred fire, which came, down from heaven, as 
they pretended, to none but the Magi; and would 
have looked upon it as the greatest of misfortunes, 
if it had been suffered to go out. l ' t listory informs 
us, that the emperdr Heraelius, when he was at war 
w ith the Persians, demolished several of their tem¬ 
ples, and particularly the chapel in which the sacred 
lire had been preserved till that time, which occa¬ 
sioned £reat mourning and lamentation throughout 
the whole’country. c The Persifftis likewise ho¬ 
noured the water, the earth, and the winds, as so 
many deities. 

The cruel ceremony of making children pass 
through the lire, was undoubtedly a consequence of 
the worship paid to that element; for this fire-wor¬ 
ship, was common to'the Babylonians and Persians. 
The Scripture positively says of the people of Me¬ 
sopotamia, who were sent as a colony into the 
country of the Samaritans, that they caused their 
children to pass through the fire. It is well known 
how common this barbarous custom became in 
many provinces of Asia. 

J Besides these, the Persians had two gods of a 
very different nature, namely, Oromasdes and Ari- 
manius. The former they looked upon as the au¬ 
thor of all the blessings and good things that hap¬ 
pened to them ; and the latter as the author of all 
the evils w herewith they were afflicted. I shall give 
a fuller account of theSe^hiiies hereafter. 

'The Persians erected neitherstatues nor temples, 
nor altars to their gods; but offered their sacrifices 
in the open air, and generally on the tops of hills, 
or on high places. f It was in the open fields that 

* Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. irui. p. 215. Am. Mar. I. xxiii. 
k Zonar. Annal.vol. ii. c Herod. 1. i. c. 13 1 - 

d Plot, m lib. de Isid. & Osirid.p. 369. • Herod. 1. i. «. IS 1 - 
r Cyrop. 1. Tiii. p. 233. 
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Cyrus acquitted himselfofthat religious duty, when 
lie made the pompous and solemn procession already* 
spoken of. * It is supposed to have been through 
the advice and instigation of the Magi, that Xerxes, 
the Persian king, burnt all the Grecian temples, 
esteeming it injurious to the majesty of the Deity to 
shut him up Aithin walls, to whom all things are 
open, and to whom the whole world should be 
reckoned as a house or a temple. 

f Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans acted more wisely than the Persians, in that 
they erected temples to their gods within their ci¬ 
ties, and theieby assigned them a residence in com¬ 
mon with themselves, which was well calculated to 
inspire the people with sentiments of religion and 
piety. Varro was not of the same opinion : 8 (St. 
Austin has preserved that passage of his works). 
Alter having observed, that the Romans had wor¬ 
shipped their gods without statues for above a hun¬ 
dred and seventy years, he adds, that, if they had 
still preserved tftat ancient custom, their religion 
would have been the purer and freer from corrup¬ 
tion : Quod si adhuc viamissct, aistiiis dii obser- 
vartntur; and he strengthens ifis opinion by tiic 
example of the Jewish nation. 

The laws of Persia suffered no man to’con fine 
the motive of his sacrifices to any private or do¬ 
mestic interest. This was a fine wav ot attaching 
all private individuals to the public good, by teach¬ 
ing them that they ought never to sacrifice for them¬ 
selves alone, huwfor the king and the whole state, 
wherein evoy man \\*<A comprehended w ith the rest 
ot his Jcllow-citizens. ’* 

The Magi, in Persia, were the guardians of all the 

* Lib. iv. <]e Civ. Dei, n. 31. 

* Auctoribus Magis Xerxn inflamniuw lempla Gracia Jtctiur, 
quodpunetibus includn ait deos, quibuomnia diberent esseputen- 
tia ac Irbera, quorumque luc mundus oiums tcviphim essit it dumus. 

Cic. I. li. de Legib. 

f Meliiis Grteci atque nostri, qui, iit augerent pietatem in deos, 
eatdern illos urbes, quas rtos, incolerc r'olitevunt. Adfert cnim lui'i 
opinio relit’tonem utiltin ca dnlibvs. Ibid. 
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ceremonies relating to divine worship ; and it was 
♦to them the people had recourse, in order to be in¬ 
structed therein, and to knoW on what days, to what 
gods, and after what manner, they were to offer their 
sacrifices. As these Magi were all of one tribe, 
and as none but the son of a priest could pretend 
to the honour of the priesthood, they kept all their 
learning and knowledge, whether in religious or po¬ 
litical concerns, to themselves and their families; 
nor was it lawful for them to instruct any stranger 
in these matters, without the king’s permission. It 
w as graced in favour of Themistocles, 11 and was, 
according to Plutarch, a particular effect of the 
prince’s great consideration for him. 

This knowledge and skill in religious matters, 
which made Plato define magic, or the learning of 
the Magi, the art of worshipping the gods in a be¬ 
coming manner, Zsmv Srepaviiar, gave the Magi great 
authority both with .the prince and people, who 
could offer no sacrifice without their presence and 
ministration. t 

* It was even requisite that the king, before he 
came to the crown, should have received instruc¬ 
tion for a certain time from some of the Magi, and 
have learned of them both the art of reigning, and 
that of worshipping the gods after a proper manner, 
Nor did he determine any important affair of the 
state, when he was upon the throne, without first 
consulting them; for which reason f Pliny says, 
that even in his time they were looked upon in all 
the Eastern countries as the masters and directors 
of princes, and of thoSfe .whcr-styled themselves the 
kings of kings. *' 

They were the sages, the philosophers, and men 
of learning, in Persia ; as the Gymnosophists apd 

k In Them. p. 126. 

* Nec quisquam rex Pertarum potest eese, qui non ante Magonm 
ditciptmam scientiumqut percepcrit. Cic.de Divin. 1. i. n. 91. 

f In tantunfubtigii udolevtt (uuctoritus Magorum) ut hodie- 
que etium m magna parte gentium prevalent, et in ortente regum 
icgibus impact. Pirn. 1. xxs. c. 1. 
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Brachmans were amongst the Indians, and the 
Druids among the Gauis. Their great reputation 
made people come from the most distant countries 
to be instructed by them in philosophy and religion; 
and we are assured it was from them that Pythago¬ 
ras borrowed the principles of that doctrine, by which 
he acquired so much veneration and respect among 
the Greeks, excepting only the tsnet of transmigra¬ 
tion, which he learned of the Egyptians, and by 
which he corrupted and debased the ancient doctrine 
of the Magi concerning the immortality of the soul. 

It is generally agieed, that Zoroaster was.the ori¬ 
ginal author and iounder of this sect; but authors 
are considerably divided in their opinions about the 
time in which he lived. 1 What Pliny says upon 
this head, may reasonably serve to reconcile that 
variety of opinions, as is very judiciously observed 
by Dr. Prideaux. We read in that author, that 
there were two persons named Zoroaster, between 
whose lives there might be the distance of six*hnn- 
dred years. The first of them was the founder of 
the Magian sect, about the year of the world 2;f00; 
and the latter, who certainly flourished between 
the beginning of Cyrus’s reign in ^.he East, and the 
end of Darius’s, son of Hystaspes, was ,the re¬ 
storer and reformer of it. 

Throughoutall the Eastern countries, idolatry was 
divided into two principal sects; that of the Sabians, 
who adored images ;• and that of the Magi, who 
worshipped fire. The former of these sects had its 
rise among the Chaldeans, \\ho, from their know¬ 
ledge of astrdnomy, anT^ifcir particular application 
to the study of the seven planets, which they be¬ 
lieved to be inhabited by as many intelligences, who 
were to those orbs what the soul of man is to his 
body, were induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana, or the 
Moon, by so many images, or statues, in which they 
imagined those pretended intelligences, or deities, 

' Ili&t. Nat. 1. xxx. e. 1. 
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were as really present as in the planets themselves. 
In time, the number of their gods considerably in¬ 
creased ; this image-worship from Chaldea spread 
itself throughout all the East; from thence passed 
into Egypt; and at length came among the Greeks, 
who propagated it through all the western nations. 

To this sect of the Sabians was diametrically op¬ 
posite that of the 'Magi, which also took its rise in 
the same Eastern countries. As the Magi held 
images in utter abhorrence, they worshipped God 
only under the form of lire ; looking upon that, on 
account'd' its purity, brightness, activity, subtilty, 
fecundity, >und incorruptibility, as the most perfect 
symbol of the Deity. They began first in Persia, 
and there and in India were the only places where 
this sect was propagated, and where they have re¬ 
mained even to this day. Their chief doctrine was, 
that there were two principles; one the cause of all 
good, and the other the cause of all evil. The form¬ 
er is represented by light, and the other by dark¬ 
ness, as their truest svmbols. 1 he good god.they 
named \ azdan and Onnuzd, and the evil god Ahra- 
man. The former is by the Greeks called Oro- 
masdes, and the' latter Arimanius. k And there¬ 
fore, when Xerxes prayed that his enemies might 
always resolve to banish their best and bravest ci¬ 
tizens, as the Athenians had Themistocles, he ad¬ 
dressed his prayer to Arimanius', the evil god ofthc 
Persians, and not to Oromasdes, their good god. 

Concerning these two gods, they had this differ¬ 
ence of opinion; that whereas sYime held both of 
them to have been frothyC eternity; otheis con¬ 
tended, that the good god only was eternal, and the 
other was created. But they both agreed in this, 
that there will be a continual opposition between 
these two, till the end of the world; that then the 
good god shall overcome the evil god, and that iron) 
thenceforward each of them shall have iiis peculiar 
world; that is, the good god, his world w ith all 

k Plut. in Themist. p. 12(3. 
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the good; and the evil god, his world with ail the 
wicked. 

The second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of 
Darius, undertook to reform some articles in the re¬ 
ligion of the Magian sect, w hich for several ages had 
been the predominant religion of the Modes and Per¬ 
sians ; but which, since the death of Smerdis who 
usurped the throne, and his chief confederates, and 
the massacre of their adherents and followers, had 
fallen into great contempt. It is thought this re¬ 
former made his first appearance in Tcbatana. 

The chief reformation he made in the? .Magian 
religion, was, that whereas before they had held as 
a fundamental tenet the existence of two supreme 
principles; the first liaht, which was the author of 
all good ; and the other darkness, the author of all 
evil ; and that ot the mixture ot these two, as they 
were in a continual struggle with each other, ail 
things were made; he introduced a principle su¬ 
perior to them both, one supreme God, who created 
both light and darkness ; and w ho, out of these two 
principles, made all other tilings according to his 
own will and plcasme. 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, hi- 
doctrine was, that there was one supreme Being, in¬ 
dependent and self-existing from all eternity : that 
under him there were two angels ; one the angel of 
light, who is the author of all good ; and the other 
the angel of darkness, who is the author of all evil: 
that these two, out of the mixture of light and 
darkness, made fill things thjit are; that they are in 
a perpetual* struggle \ jth each other; and that 
where the angel of light prevails, there good reigns ; 
and that where the angel of darkness prevails, there 
e\ il takes place : that this struggle shall continue to 
the end oi the world ; that then there shall lie a ge¬ 
neral resurrection and a day ot judgment, uherein 
all shall receive a just retribution according to their 
works. Alter which the angel of darkness and his 
disciples shall go into a world of their own, where 
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they shall suffer in everlasting darkness the punish¬ 
ment of their evil deeds ; and the angel of light and 
his disciples shall also go into a world of their own, 
where they shall receive in everlasting light the re¬ 
ward due unto their good deeds; that after this they 
shall remain separated for ever, and light and dark¬ 
ness be no more mixed together to ah eternity And 
all this the remainder of that sect, which still snM-tv 
in Persia and India, do, without any variation alter 
so many ages, still hold even to this day. 

It is needless to inform the reader, that almost all 
these tepets, though altered in many circumstances, 
do in general agree with the doctrine of the holy 
Scriptures; with which it plainly appears the two 
Zoroasters were well acquainted, it being easy for 
both of them to have had an intercourse or personal 
acquaintance with the people of God : the first of 
them in Syria, where the Israelites had been long 
settled; the latter at Babylon, to which place the 
same people were carried captive, and where Zoro¬ 
aster might have conversed with Daniel himself, 
who was in very great power and credit in the Per¬ 
sian court. 

Another reformation, made by Zoroaster in the 
ancientMagian religion, was, that he caused temples 
to he built, wherein their sacred fire was carefully 
and constantly preserved; w hich he pretended him¬ 
self to have brought down from heaven. Over this 
the priests kept a perpetual wgteh night and day, to 
prevent its being extinguished. 

Whatever relates to the sector religion of the Ma- 
gians, the reader will find veey‘largely and learnedly 
treated in Dean Prideaux's connection of the Old 
and New Testament, &c. from whence I have taken 
only a short extract. 

Their Marriages, and the Maimer of Burying the 
Dead. 

Having said so much of the religion of the Eastern 
nations, which is an article I thought myself obliged 
to enlarge upon, because I look upon if as an essen- 
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rial part of their history, I shall be forced to treat’ 
of their other customs with the greater brevity. 
Amongst which, the marriages and burials are too 
material to be omitted. 

k There is nothing more horrible, or that gives us 
a stronger idea of the profound darkness into which 
idolatry had plunged mankind, than the public pros¬ 
titution of women at Babylon, wljich was not only- 
authorized by law, but even commanded by the re¬ 
ligion of the country, upon a certain annual festival, 
celebrated in honour of the goddess Venus, under 
the name of Mylitta, whose temple, by means of 
this infamous ceremony, became a brothel, or place 
of debauchery. 1 This wicked custom was still in 
being and very prevalent when tire Israelites were car¬ 
ried captive to that criminal city ; for which reason 
the prophet Jeremiah thought fit to caution and ad¬ 
monish them against so scandalous an abomination. 

Nor had the Persians any better notion of the 
dignity and sanctity of the matrimonial institution, 
than the BabyloniiAis. ra I do not mean only with 
regard to that incredible multitude of wives and con¬ 
cubines, with which their kings filled their seraglios, 
and of which they were as jealous aj if they had had 
but one wife, keeping them all shut up in separate 
apartments under a strict guard of eunuchs, without 
suffering them to have any communication with one 
another, much less with persons without doors. "It 
strikes one with horror to read how far they carried 
their neglect and contempt of the most common laws 
of nature. Even*incest with a sister was allowed 
amongst therrwby their baws, 6r at least authorized 
by their Magi, those pretefitled sages of Persia, as we 
have seen in the history of Cambyses. Nor did even 
a father respect his own daughter, or a mother the 
son of her own body. ° We read in Plutarch, that 
Parysatis, the mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, who 

k Her«d. 1. i. c. 1 Qg. 1 Baruch »i. 42 &. 43. 

Herod. 1. i. c. 135. "Philo, lib. de Special, leg. 

P- 778.Diog. Laer. in Protem. p- ti. "In Artax. p. 1023. 
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strove in all things to please the king her son, per¬ 
ceiving that he had conceived a violent passion for 
one of his own daughters, called Atossa, was so tar 
from opposing his unlawful desire, that she herself 
advised him to marry her, and make her hi s lawful 
wife, and laughed at the maxims and lavs of the 
Grecians, which taught the contfary. For, says 
she to him, carrying her flattery to a monstrous ex¬ 
cess, Are not you yourself set by God over the Per¬ 
sians , as the only lav: and rule of tv hat is becoming 
or unbecoming , virtuous or vicious ? 

This«dcteslal>le custom continued till the time ot 
Alexander the Great, who, being become master of 
Persia, by the overthrow and death of Darius, made 
an express law to suppress it. These enormities may 
serve to teach us lrotn w hat an a to, me Gospel hu« 
delivered us; and how weak a barrier human wis¬ 
dom is of itself against the most extravagant and 
abominable crimes.. 

I shall finish this article by saying a word or two 
upon their manner of burying the dead. p It was 
not the custom of the Eastern nations, and especially 
ot the Persians, to erect funeral piles for the dead, 
and to consume, their bodies in the flames. 11 Ac 
cordingly we find that * Gyrus, when he was at the 
point of death, took care to charge his children to 
inter his body, and to restore it to the earth ; that is 
the expression he makes use ofi; by which he seems 
to declare, that he looked upon the earth as the ori¬ 
ginal parent, from whence lie sprung, and to which 
lie ought to return. r And whet*- Cambyses had of¬ 
fered a thousand indigniti*? to the«dead body ot 
Amasis, king of Egypt, ti'e thought he crowned all 
by causing it to - be burnt, which was equally con¬ 
trary to the Egyptian and Persian manner of treating 

p Herod. 1. in. c, 1G. i Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 23S. r Herod. 
]. lii. c. 10. ■ 

* Ac mihi quidem antiquissimum sepulture menus id fuisseiude- 
tur, quo npud Xenophmtem Ct/rus ulUvr. liedditur ertim terra: 
corpus, el ita location ac situm quasi openmenlo mains obducitws 
Ok. lib. ii. de Leg, n, 56. 
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the dead. It was the custom of the * latter to wrap 
up their dead in wax, in order to keep them the 
longer from corruption. 

I thought proper to give a fuller account in this 
place of the manners and customs of the Persians, 
because the history of that people will take up a 
great part of thfc work, and because I shall say no 
more on that subject in the sequel^ The treatise of 
f Barnabas Brisson, president of the parliament of 
Paris, upon the government of the Persians, has 
been of great use to me. Such collections as these, 
when they are made by able hands, save p writer 
a great deal of pains, and furnish him with trudite 
observations, which cost him little, and yet often do 
him great honour. 

A R TICL E V. 

The Causes of the Declension of the Persian Empire , 
and of the Change that • happened in their 
Planners. 

When we compare the Persians, as they were 
before Cyrus and during his reign, with what they 
were afterwards in the reigns of his successors, we 
can hardly believe they were the slme people: and 
we see a sensible illustration of this truth, tjrat the 
declension of manners in any state is always attend¬ 
ed with that of empire and dominion. 

Among many oth’er causes that brought about the 
declension of the Persian empire, the four following 
may be looked upon as the principal: Their exces¬ 
sive magnificenceAmd luxury • the abject subjection 
and slavery of the peopffe^ the bad education of their 
princes, which was the source of all their irregulari¬ 
ties; and their want of faith in the execution of 
their treaties, oaths, and engagements. 

* Condiunt JEgyptii niortuos, a cos domi servant. Pcrsiijum 
ccrd circumlitos condiunt, ut quant maxirne pennancant dtuiurna 
corpora. Cic. Tuscul. Qusest. Jib. i. n. 108. 
t Bamab. Brissonius dc regia Pcrsaruvi prinetpatu, &c. Ar- 

gentomi, an. 1710. 
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Sect. I. Luxury and Magnificence. 

What made the Persian troops in Cyrus’s time 
to be looked upon as invincible, was the temperate 
and hard life to which they were accustomed from 
their infancy, having nothing but water for their or¬ 
dinary drink, bread and roots for their food, the 
ground, or something as hard, to lie upon, inuring 
themselves to the most painful exercises and labours, 
and esteeming the greatest dangers as nothing. The 
temperature of the country where they were born, 
which wa? rough, mountainous, and woody, might 
somewhat contribute to their hardiness; for which 
reason Cyrus * would never consent to the project 
of transplanting them into a more mild and agreeable 
climate. The excellent education bestowed upon 
the ancient Persians, of which we have already 
given a sufficient account, and which was not left 
to fiie humours and caprice of parents, but was 
subject to the authority and direction of the magi¬ 
strates, and regulated upon principles of the public 
good; this excellent education prepared them for 
observing, in ail'.places and at all times, a most ex¬ 
act and severe discipline. Add to this, the influence 
ot the prince’s example, who made it his ambition 
to surpass all his subjects in regularity, was the 
most abstemious and sober in'his manner of life, 
the plainest in his dress, the most inured and accus¬ 
tomed to hardships and fatigues, as well as the 
bravest and most intrepid in the time of action. 
W hat might not be expeeteef from soldiers so formed 
and so trained upr By tliem therefore we find Cy¬ 
rus conquered a great part of the world. 

After all his victories he continued to exhort his 
army and people not to degenerate from their an¬ 
cient virtue, that they might not eclipse the glory 
they had acquired, but carefully preserve that *un~ 

• Pint, in Apophth. p. 172. 
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plicity, sobriety, temperance, and love of labour, 
which were the means by which they had obtained 
it. But I do not know, whether Cyrus himself did 
not at that very time sow the first seeds of that 
luxury, which soon overspread and corrupted the 
whole nation. In that august ceremony , which we 
have already described at large, and on which he first 
shewed himself in public to his ngjv-conquered sub¬ 
jects, he thought proper, in order to heighten the 
splendor of his regal dignity, to make a pompous 
display of all the magnificence and show, that was 
best calculated to dazzle the eyes of the.people. 
Among other things he changed his own apparel, 
as also that of his officers, giving them all garments 
made after the fashion of the Medes, richly shining 
with gold and purple, instead of their Persian 
clothes, which were very plain and simple. 

This prince seemed to forget how much the con¬ 
tagious example of a court, the natural inclination 
all men have to value and esteem what pleases the 
eye and makes a ffiie show, the anxiety they have to 
distinguish themselves above others by a false merit, 
easily attained in proportion to the degrees of wealth 
and vanity a man has above his neighbours; be for¬ 
got how capable all this together was of corrupting 
the purity of ancient manners, and of introducing 
by degrees a general, predominant taste for extra¬ 
vagance and luxury. 

' This luxury and extravagance rose in time to 
such an excess, as was little better than downright 
madness. The priaee carried all his wives along with 
him to the wars; and with wlfat an equipage such a 
troop must be attended,“lb easy to judge. All his 
generals and officers followed his example, each in 
proportion to his rank and ability. Their pretext for 
so doing was, that the sight of what they held most 
dear and precious in the world, would encourage 
them to fight with the greater resolution; but the 


Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. iv. p. 91 — 99. 
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true Mason was the love of pleasure, by which thev 
-were overcome and enslaved, before they came to 
engage with the enemy. 

Another instance of their folly was, that even in 
the army they carried their luxury and extravagance 
with respect to their tents, chariots, and tables, to a 
greater excess, it possible, than thfiy did in their ci¬ 
ties. n The most exquisite meats, the rarest birds, 
and the costliest dainties, must need's be found for 
the prince in what part of the world soever he was 
encamped. They had their vessels of gold and silver 
without^number; * instruments of luxury, says a 
certain historian, not of victory, proper to allure and 
enrich an'enemy, but not to repel or del’eat him. 

I do not see what reason Cyrus could have for 
changing bis conduct in the last years of his life. It 
must be owned indeed, that the station of kings re¬ 
quires a suitable grandeur and magnificence, which 
may on certain occasions be carried even to a degree 
of jtomp and splendor. But princes, possessed of a 
real and solid merit, have a thousand ways of com¬ 
pensating what they may seem to lose by retrenching 
some part of their outward state and magnificence. 
Cyrus himself h^d found by experience, that a king 
is more sure of gaining respect from his people by 
the v isdom of his conduct, than by the greatness of 
his ex pences; and that affection and confidence pro¬ 
duce a closer attachment to big person,’than a vain 
admiration of unnecessary pomp and grandeur. Be 
this as it will, Cyrus's last exetmple became very con¬ 
tagious. A taste for pomp and ex pence first pre¬ 
vailed at court, then spread, i/self into the cities and 
provinces, and in a little time infected the whole na¬ 
tion, and was one of the principal causes of the ruin 
of that empiie, which he himself had founded. 

What is here said of the fatal effects of luxury, is 

* Senec. 1. in. de Ira, c. 20. 

* Non belli sed hixvria (ipparatum—Aciem Persarvm auro 
purpurdtjuc ful»entcn. lutucri jv.bi.bat Alexander, preedam, non 
arma gmUintem, Q. Curt. 
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not peculiar to the Persian empire. The most judi¬ 
cious historians, the most learned philosophers, and 
the profoundest politicians, all lay it down as a cer¬ 
tain, indisputable maxim, that wherever luxury pre¬ 
vails, it never fails to destroy the most flourishing 
states and kingdoms; and the experience of all ages, 
and a II nations,'does but too clear ly demonstrate 
the truth of this maxim. 

What then is that subtle, secret poison, that thus 
lurks under the pomp of luxury and the charms of 
pleasure, and is capable of enervating at the same 
time both the whole strength of the body, and the 
vigour of the mind? It is not very difficult to com¬ 
prehend why it has this terrible effect. When men 
are accustomed to a soft and voluptuous life, can 
they be very fit for undergoing the fatigues and 
hardships of war? Are they qualified for suffering 
the rigour of the seasons; for enduring hunger and 
thirst; for passing whole nights, without sleep upon 
occasion; for going through continual exercise &nd 
action; for facing danger and despising death ? The 
natural effect of voluptuousness and delicacy, which 
are the inseparable companions of luxury, is to render 
men subject to a multitude of false r/ants and neces¬ 
sities, to make their happiness depend upon a thou¬ 
sand trifling convcniencies and superfluities, which 
they can no longer be without, and to give them an 
unreasonable loudness lor life, on account ot a thou¬ 
sand secret ties and engagements, that endear it to 
them, and which by stilling in them the great mo¬ 
tives of glorv, of ztal for their prince, and love for 
their country, vender thorn fearful and cowardly, and 
hinder them from exposing themselves to dangers, 
which may in a moment deprive them ot all those 
tilings wherein they place their felicity. 


vor.. n. 
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Sect. II. The abject Submission and Slavery of 
the Persians. 

We are told by Plato, that this was one of the 
causes of the declension of the Persian empire. And 
indeed, what contributes most to the preservation 
of states, ami renders their arms Victorious, is not 
the number, but the vigour and courage of their ar¬ 
mies; and, as it was finely said by one of the an¬ 
cients, x from the day a man loseth his liberty, he 
loseth on ehalfof his ancient virtue. He is no longer 
concealed for the prosperity of the state, to which 
he looks upon himself as an alien; and having lost 
the principal motives of his attachment to it, he be¬ 
comes indifferent to the success of public affairs, to 
the glory or welfare of his country, in which his cir¬ 
cumstances allow him to claim no share, and by 
which his own private condition is not altered or 
improved. It may truly be said, that the reign oi 
Cyfus was a reign of liberty. That prince never 
acted in an arbitrary manner ; r nor did he think, 
that a despotic power was worthy of a king; or 
that there was any great glory in ruling an empire ol 
slaves. His tent was always open; and free access 
was alio wed to every one that desired tospeak to him. 
He did not live retired, but was visible, accessible, 
and affable'to all; heard their complaints, and with 
his own eves observed and rewarded merit; invited 
to his table not only the generals of his army, not only 
the principal officers, but even subalterns, and some¬ 
times whole companies of soldiers. *The simplicity 
and frugality of his tab’e made him capable of giving 
such entertainments frequently. His aim was to 
animate his officers and soldiers, to inspire them with 
courage and resolution, to attach them to his person 
rather than to his dignity, and to make them warmly 

x Horn. Otlyss. P. v. 322. 

* Tanias vires habet frugalitas Principis, ul tot impendus, tot 
trogaiwnibus sola sujfiaat. Phn. in Paneg, Traj. 
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espouse his glory, and still more the interest and 
prosperity of the state. This is what may truly be 
called the art of governing and commanding. 

In reading Xenophon, we observe with plea¬ 
sure, not only those tine turns of wit, that justness 
and ingenuity in their answers and repartees, that 
delicacy in jesting and raillery; but at the same 
time that amiable cheerfulness and gaiety which 
enlivened their entertainments, from which all pomp 
and luxury were banished, and in which the prin¬ 
cipal seasoning was a decent and becoming free¬ 
dom, that prevented all constraint, and a 'hind of 
familiarity, which was so far from lessening their 
respect for the prince, that it gave such a life and 
spirit to it, as nothing but a real affection and ten¬ 
derness could produce. I may venture to say, that 
by such a conduct as this a prince doubles and tre¬ 
bles his army at a small expence. Thirty thousand 
men of this sort are preferable*to millions of such 
slaves as these very Persians became aftenvafds. 
In time of action, tin a decisive day of battle, this 
truth is most evident, and the prince is more sen¬ 
sible of it than any body else. At the battle of 
Thymbra, when Cyrus’s horse fell finder him, Xe¬ 
nophon takes notice of what importance it ig to a 
commander to be loved try his soldiers. The 
danger of the king's person became the danger of 
the army; and his troops on that occasion gave 
incredible proofs of thyir courage and bravery. 

Things were not carried on in the same manner, 
under the greatest- part of his successors. Their 
only care was4o suppdit tbo pomp of sovereignty y 
I must confess, their outwifd ornaments and ensigns 
of royalty did not a little contribute to that end. 
A purple robe richly embroidered, and hanging 
down to their feet, a tiara, worn upright on their 
heads, and encircled by a superb diadem, a golden 
sceptre in their hands, a magnificent throne, a nume¬ 
rous and splendid court, a multitude of officers and 
guards; these things must needsconduce to heighten 

x it 
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the splendor of royalty; hut all this, when this is 
all, is of little or no value. What is that king in 
reality, who loses all his merit and his dignity when 
lie puts olf his ornaments? 

Some of the Eastern kings, conceiving that they 
should thereby procure the greater reverence to their 
pe rsons, generally kept themselves shut up in their 
palaces, and seldom shewed themselves to their sub¬ 
jects. We have already seen that Dejoces, the first 
king of the Medes, at his accession to the throne, in¬ 
troduced this policy, w hich afterwards became very 
common in all the Eastern countries. But it is a 
great mistake, to imagine that a prince cannot de¬ 
scend from l)is gr.nideiir,byasortoffamilianty, with¬ 
out debasing or lessening his greatness, Artaxerxes 
did not think so; and ' Plutarch observes, that that 
| >rii ice, and ipieen Stadi a, his wife, took a pleasure 
in being visible and of easy access to their people; 
and by so doing were but the more respected. 

n mong the Persians no subject whatsoever was 
allowed to appear in the king l s presence without 
prostrating himselt before him : and this law, which 

Seneca with good reason calls a Persian slavery, 
Pi r.sicatn navi/u/an, extended also to foreigners. 
Me shall find afterwards, that several Grecians re¬ 
fused to comply with it, looking upon such a cere¬ 
mony as derogatory to men born and bred in the 
bosom of liberty. Some of them, less scrupulous, 
did submit to it, but not without great reluctance; 
and we are told, that one ot them, in order to cover 
the shame of such a servile probation, ’purposely 
let tall his ring w heti lie came near, the king, that 
he might have occasion 45 bend his body on another 
account. But it would have been criminal for any 
ot the natives of the countiy to hesitate or deliberate 
about a homage, which the kings exacted from 
them with the utmost rigour. 

> In Art-ax. p. 1013. 

* Lib. in. do Benef. c. 12. & lib. iii. de Irl, c. 17. 

* .“Elian. I.i. Var. Huttor. cap. xxi. 
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What the Seriptnregelates of two sovereigns, b 
whereof the one commanded ail his subjects, on pain 
of death, to prostrate themselves before his image ; 
and the other under the same penalty suspended 
all acts ot religion, with regard to alTthe gods in 
general, except to himself alone ; and on the other 
hand, of the really and blind obedience of the whole 
city of Babylon, who ran all toother on t!to tiot 
signal to bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke 
the king exclusively of all the powers of heaven : all 
this shews to what an extravagant excess the Eastern 
kings carried their pride, and the people their flat¬ 
tery and servitude. 

So great was the distance between the Persian 
king and his subjects, that the latter, of what rank 
or quality soever, whether satrapa?, governors, near 
relations, or even brothers to the king, wore looked 
upon only as slaves; whereas the king himself was 
always considered, not only as tlicir sovereign lord 
and absolute master, hut as a kind ot divinity. ^In 
a word, the peculiarVharacter ot the Asiatic nations, 
and of the Persians more particularly than anvothcr, 
was servitude and” slavery; which made 11 Cicero 
say, that the despotic power which’some were en¬ 
deavouring to establish in the Bomun common¬ 
wealth, was an insupportable yoke, not only to a 
Roman, but even to a Persian. 

It was therefore this arrogant haughtiness of the 
princes on one hand, aiyl this abject submission of 
the people on the other, w hid), according to 1 Plato, 
W'ere the principal causes of the ruin of the Persian 
empire, by dissolving afl’thc ties w herewith a king 
is united to his subjects, anil the subjects to their 
king. .Such a haughtiness extinguishes all aflec- 
tion and humanity in the former; and such an 
abject state of slavery leaves tin* people neither cou¬ 
rage, zeal, nor gratitude. The Persian kings go- 

k Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iii. Dai ms the Nledi, Dan. vi. 
c Plut. in Apophth. p. 213. * Lib. x. hpwt ad Attic. 
e Lib. iii. de Leg. p. 0!)7. 
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verned only by threats an^pnenaces, and the sub¬ 
jects neither obeyed nor marched, but with unwill¬ 
ingness and reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes 
himself gives us of them in Herodotus, where that 
prince is represented us wondering how the Gre¬ 
cians, who were a free people, could go to battle 
with a good will and inclination. 'How could any¬ 
thing great or noble be expected from men, so 
dispirited and depressed by habitual slavery as the 
Peisians were, and reduced to such an abject ser¬ 
vitude; which, to u=e the words of "Longinus, is 
a kind'oi impi isuninent, w herein a man’s soul 
may be surd in some sort to grow little'and con¬ 
tracted ? 

I am unwilling to sa\ if ; but I do not know, 
whether the gi cat Cyrus himself did not contribute 
to introduce among the Persians both that extrava¬ 
gant pride in their kings, and that abject submission 
and flattery in the people. It was in that pompous 
certtnony, which 1 have several times mentioned, 
that the Persians (till then very jealous of the ir li¬ 
berty, and very far from being inclined to make a 
shameful prostitution ot it by any mean behaviour 
or servile compliances) fust bent the knee before 
their prince, and stooped to a posture of adoration. 
Nor was this an effect of chance : for Xenophon in¬ 
timates clearly enough, that ‘ Cyrus, who desired to 
have that homage paid him, had appointed persons 
on purpose to begin it; whose example was accord¬ 
ingly followed by the multitude. In these little tricks 
and stratagems, we no longer discern that nobleness 
and greatness of souhw hw!lf had ever been conspi¬ 
cuous in that prince till this occasion : and I should 
be apt to think, that being arrived at the utmost 
pitch of glory and power, he could no longer resist 
those violent attacks w herewith prosperity is always 
assaulting even the best of princes, 1 secundx res sa- 
pientium animos j'atigant; and that at last pride and 


Cap. xxxv. 


f Cvrop. I. viii. p. 215. 
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vanity, which are almost inseparable from sovereign 
power, forced him, and in a manner tore him, from 
himself and his own naturally good inclinations: 
* Vi dominationis convulms et mutatus. 

Sect. III. The wrong Education of their Princes 
another cause of the Declension of the Persian 
Empire. • 

It is * Plato still, the prince of philosophers, who 
makes this reflection; and we shall find, if we nar¬ 
rowly examine the tact in question, how solid and 
judicious it is, and how inexcusable Cyrus's conduct 
was in this respect. 

Never had any man more reason than Cyrus to 
he sensible how highly necessary a good education 
is to a young prince, lie knew the whole value of 
it with regard to himself, and had found all the ad¬ 
vantages of it by his own experience. k What he 
most earnestly recommended to his officers, in,that 
tine discourse whi<;h he madeto them afterthe taking 
of Babylon, in order to exhort them to maintain the 
glory and reputation they had acquired, was to edu¬ 
cate their children in the same manner as they knew 
they were educated in Persia, and to preserve them¬ 
selves in the practice of the same manners as were 
observed there. 

Would one belieye, that a prince, who spoke and 
thought in this manner, could ever have entirely 
neglected the education of his own children: f et 
this is what happened to Cyrus. Forgetting that 
he was a father, and ejuploymg himself wholly about 
his conquests, he left tfnif care entirely to women, 
that is, to princesses, brought up in a country w here 
pomp, luxury, and voluptuousness reigned in the 
highest degree; for the queen his wife was of Me¬ 
dia. And in the same taste and manner were the 
two young princes, Cambyscs and Smerdis, edu- 

k Tacit. Annal. 1. vi. c. 4S. 1 Lib. ui. de Leg. p.C94, 695. 

k Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 200. 
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cated. Nothing they asked was ever retused them : 
all their desires were anticipated. lhe great 
maxim was, that their attendants should cross 
them in nothing, never contradict them, nor ever 
make use of reproofs or remonstrances w ith them. 
No one opened his mouth in their presence, but 
to praise and commend what they said and did. 
Every one cringed,.and stooped and bent the knee 
before them ; and it w as thought essential to their 
greatness to place an infinite distance between them 
and the rest of mankind, as it they had been ot a 
different species from them. It is Plato that informs 
us of all these particulars: for Xenophon, probably 
to spare his hero, says not one word ot the manner 
in which these princes were brought up, though lie 
gives us so ample an account of the education of 
their father. 

What surprises me the most is, that Cyrus did 
not, at least, take tlu rn along with him in his last 
campaigns, in order to chaw them out of that sett 
and effeminate course of life, and to instruct them 
in the art of war; tor they must needs have been 
of sufficient years : but perhaps the women opposed 
his design, and overruled him. 

Whatever the obstacle.' w as, the effect of’the edu¬ 
cation of these princes was such as might he ex¬ 
pected from it. Camhyscs came out of that school 
what he is represented m history, an obstinate and 
self-conceited prince, full of arrogance and \nnitv, 
abandoned to the most scandalous excesses of 
drunkenness and debauchery, cruel and inhuman, 
even to the causing oi-lps oy:t>: brother to be mur¬ 
dered in consequence of Vf dream; in a word, a 
furious frantic madman, who by bis ill conduct 
brought the empire to the brink ol destination. 

/ His father, says Plato, kit him at his death vast 
provinces, immense riches, with innumerable forces 
by sea and land : but he had not gi\ cn him the means 
for preserving them, by teaching him the right use 
of such power. 
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Tliis philosopher makes the same reflections with 
regard to Dai ius and Xerxes. The former, not 
being the son ol a king, had nut been brought up in 
the same clfeminate. manner usjiriuccs were; but 
ascended the tin one with a long habit ok industry, 
great temper and modulation, a com age little in¬ 
ferior to that o> Cyrus, by which he added to the 
enipiie almost as many pun megs as the oilier had 
conquered. Hut he was no better a lather than lie, 
and reaped no benelit bom the i.iult ot his prede¬ 
cessor in neglecting the education ot las, cluldien. 
Accordingly, his son Xerxes was little I etter than 
a second Camh\.-.es. 

I rum all this Plato, alter ha\iug slc.vni what 
li.Ombei lt*ss rocks and quicksands, almost unavoid¬ 
able'-, lie in the wav oi persons laeii in the aims of 
wealth and gieatiicss, couelinh s. tlut one print ipal 
causeoI thedechit.'-loti and rmii ot the P< i oati empire 
w as the had t dug'.,.ilii m ol 11 icii pj mees; bt eiiJusc those 
first exampa s had an influence upon, and bom me 
a kind ol rule to, «dl their -uccessoi s, under whom 
every thing still di goneiatcd moie and more, twi .it 
last their luxm > exceeded all tiomids ;md i esti anils. 

• 

Sect. IV. 7 'he//' IS reach <-/ Hath a tut n < / 

S uux ft/1/. 

1 We are informed hv Xenophon, that one ot the 
causes both ol the great corruption of nipmee 
among the Persians, and of the desti action ol their 
cmpiie, was then wanted public taith. l'oruteilv. 
savs he, tin* <kmg, fttrtl*»tho*e’ that govt nu u umh i 
him, thought it an indispensable duty to ke< p tin ir 
word, and inviolably to observe all treaties into 
which they had enteied, with the solemnity ol an 
oath ; and that even w it I i r< spent to those that had 
rendered themselves most uiiuoilhy ot such tn.it- 
ment, through tlieir perlidiousnex-s and insincerity. 

1 0\ 1 r.p. 1 \lil. p. J‘; I. 
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and it was by this sound policy and prudent conduct, 
that they gained the absolute confidence, both of 
their own subjects, and of all their neighbours and 
allies. This is a vajy great encomium given by the 
historian to the Persians, which undoubtedly be¬ 
longs chiefly to the reign of the great Cyrus ; 
"though Xenophon applies it likewise to that of the 
younger Cyrus, whose grand maxim was, as he tells 
us, never td violate his faith upon any pretence what¬ 
soever, with regard either to any word lie had given, 
j any promise made, or any treaty he had concluded. 
These princes had a just idea of the regal dignity, 
and rightly.judged, that, if probity and truth were 
banished from the rest of mankind, they ought to 
find a sanctuary in the heart of a king; who, being 
the bond and centre, as it were, of society, should 
also he the protector and avenger of faith enga n-d ; 
which is the very foundation whereon the other 
depends. * 

Such sentiments as these, so noble and so worthy 
of persons born for government, 'did not last long. 
A false prudence, and a spurious artificial policy, 
soon succeeded in their place. Instead of faith, 
probity, and trub merit, says Xenophon, "which 
heretofore the prince used to cherish and distin¬ 
guish, all the chief offices of the court began to be 
filled w ith those pretended zealous servants of the 
king, who sacrifice every thing'to his humour and 
supposed interests; *who Ipld it as a maxim, 
thatfalsehood and deceit, perfidiousness and perjury, 
if boldly and artfully put in practice, are the short¬ 
est and surest expedients give success to his 
enterprises and designs; \vho look upon a scrupu¬ 
lous adherence in a prince to his w ord, and to the 
engagements into which he has entered, as an 

■ De exped. Cyr. I.i. p. 267. " Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 2S9. 

* "Eiri to xarsovatEtrSai wv eifibvuoiij, cwTOfumarijv obey 
wiro f’vai bid Td i 7riooxjTv T£, xou \pivSsir r Jai, tea u (fcairardv to 

drKSv te xal asAipi,', to au’ro riu yMSiu/ tirKi. De exped. 
Cyr. ). i. p. 292, 
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effect of pusillanimity, incapacity, ami want of un¬ 
derstanding ; and whose opinion, in slant, is, that 
a man is unqualified for government, if he does 
not prefer considerations of st^te, before the exact 
observation of treaties, though conclude!I in never 
so solemn and sacred a manner. 

J he Asiatic*nations, continues Xenophon, soon 
imitated their prince, who became their example 
and instructor in double-dealing and treachery. 
They soon gave themselves up to violence, in¬ 
justice, and impiety: and from thence proceeds 
that strange alteration and difference we find in 
their manners, as also the contempt they con¬ 
ceived for their sovereigns, which is both the na¬ 
tural consequence and usual punishment of the 
little regard piinees pay to the most sacred and 
awful solemnities of religion. 

Surely the oath by which treaties arc sealed and 
ratified, and the Deity invokod not only as pi rsent, 
but as guarantee of the conditions .stipulated, is a 
most sacred and'uugust ceremony, very proper for 
the subjecting ot earthly princes to the Supreme 
.1 udge of heaven and earth, w ho alone is qualified to 
judge them ; and for the keeping of all human ma¬ 
jesty w ithin the bounds of its duty, by making it ap¬ 
pear before the majesty of (foil, in respect oi which 
it is as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their 
people not to stand in fear of the Supreme iking, 
how shall they lie able to secure their respect and 
reverence to themselves? When once that fear 
comes to he extinguished in the subjects as well as 
in the prir.ee, what “will .Become ot fidelity and 
obedience, and on what foundation shall the throne 
be established? °C'yius had good reason to say, 
that he looked upon none as good servants and 
faithlul subjects, hut such as had a sense of religion, 
and a reverence lor the Deity : nor is it at all 
astonishing that the contempt which an impious 


Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 201. 
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prince, who has no regard to the sanctity of oaths, 
shews of God and religion, should shake the very 
foundations of the firmest and best-established 
empires, and sooner or later occasion their utter 
destruction. Kings, says p Plutarch, when any 
revolution happens in their dominions, are apt to 
complain bitterly of their subjects’ unfaithfulness 
and disloyalty: byt they do them wrong; and 
forget that it was themselves who gave them the 
first lessons of their disloyalty, by shewing no 
regard to justice and fidelity, which on all occasions 
they sacrificed without scruple to their own par¬ 
ticular interests. 

f Plut. in Pvrrh. p. 300. 
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OF THE SEVERAL 

STATES AND GOVERNMENTS 

OF 

GREECE, 


Of all the countries of antiquity, none have been 
so highly, celebrated, or furnished history with so 
many liuiable monument* andilluatrious examples, 
as Greece; Inwhat light soevershe is considered, 
wbethqr for the glory of her arms, the wisdom of 
her lttws,''or the study and improvement of, arts 
and these she earned to a high degree 

of perft^p^: abd ft may truly be said, mt ia ail 
these .has in some measure been the 

scfjooi v ' 

it is^jptttiShje opt toT*Very much interested iq, 
th£ such a nation r Wecialty when wecotv, 

siafer has been irau«n^tedi5t«s, by muffle* of 

g*,he*d. .,>vj»dve» a* much toefewords as by 
th|nr peris; and wife as groat coftmfeders and able 
stateaMw^ aiS'exsxitent historians. I confess, it is a 
vast advantage to^have such men for guides; men of 
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anexquisite judgment and consummate prudence; of 
a refined and perfect taste in every respect; and who 
furnish not only the facts and thoughts, as well as 
the expressions wherewith they are to be represented; 
but, what is much more important, the proper reflec¬ 
tions that are to accompany those facts; and which 
are the most useful improvements resulting from 
history. These are t the rich sources from whence I 
shall draw all that I have to say, after I have pre¬ 
viously enquired into the first origin and establish¬ 
ment of the Grecian states. As this enquiry must 
he dry, and not capable of affording much delight 
to the reader, I shall be as brief as possible. But 
before I enter upon that, I think it necessary to draw 
a kind of short plan of the situation of the countrv, 
and of the several parts that compose it. 

ARTICLE I. 

A Geographical Description of Ancient Greece. 

Ancient Greece, which is now the south part of 
Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the east by the 
/Egean sea, now'*called the Archipelago; on the 
south by the Cretan, or Candian sea; on the west 
by the Ionian sea; and on the north by Illyria and 
Thrace. 

The constituent parts of ancient Greece are, 
Epirus, Peloponnesus, Greece properly so called, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. 

Epirus. This province is situate to the west, 
and divided from Thessaly °and I^acedonia by 
Mount Pindus, and thlWf£roceraunian mountains. 

The principal inhabitants of Epirus are, the 
Molossians, whose chief city is Dodona, famous 
for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. The Cha- 
ontans, whose principal city is Oricum. The 
Th&sprotians, whose city is Butbrotum, where 
was the palace and residence of Pyrrhus. The 
A,cahnakiak8 , whose city is.Ambracia, which 
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gives its name to the gulf. Near to this stood 
Actium, famous for the victory of Augustus Caesar, 
w ho built over-against that city, on the other side 
ot the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. There were 
two little rivers iti Epirus, very famous in fabulous 
story, Cocytus and Acheron. 

Epirus must jiave been very well peopled in for¬ 
mer times ; as a Polybius relates, that Paulus 7Emi- 
lius, after having defeated Perseus, the last king of 
Macedonia, destroyed seventy cities in that coun¬ 
try, the greatest part of which belonged to the 
Molossians ; and that he carried away from thence 
no less than a hundred and fifty thousand,prisoners. 

Peloponnesus. This is a peninsula, now 
called the Morea, joined to the rest of Greece only 
by the Isthmus of Corinth, that is but six miles 
broad. It is well known, that several princes have 
attempted in vain to cut through this Isthmus. 

The parts of Peloponnesus are Aciiaia, pro¬ 
perly so called, whose chief cities are Corinth, 
Sicyon, Patrre, See. Elis, in which is Olympia, 
called also Pisa, seated on the river Alpheus, upon 
the banks of which the Olympic names used to be 
celebrated. Messenia, in whiefl are the cities of 
Messene, Pylos, the birth-place of Nestor and 
Corona. Arcadia, in which was Cyllene, the 
mountain where Mercury was born, the cities of 
Tegea, Stymphalusi Mantinea, and Megalopolis, 
Polybius's native place. Laconia, wherein stood 
Sparta, or Lacedaunon, and Amyclie; mount Tay- 
getus ; the river Eurotas, and the cape of Tcnarus. 
Argolis, in which was4.be city of Argos, called also 
Ilippium, famiius for thcteelple of Juno; Nemea, 
Mycenre, Nauplia, Troeaene, and Epidaurus, 
wherein was the temple of /Esculapius. 

Greec^, properly so called. The principal 
parts of this country were lEtolia, in which w'ere 
the cities of Chalcis, Calydon, and Olenus. Doris. 
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The Loom Ozola:. Naupactus, now called Le- 
panto, famous for the deteat ot the l urks in 157 1. 
Phocis. Anticvra. Delphi, at the foot of mount 
Parnassus, famous for the oracles delivered there. 
In this country also was mount Helicon. Pceotia. 
Mount Citharon. Orchomonus. Thespia. C'IkL- 
ronsea, illustrious as being Plutarch’s native coun¬ 
try. Plataue, fapious lor the defeat of Mar- 
donius. Thebes. Aulis, famous for its port, from 
whence tlie Grecian army set sail tor the siege of 
Troy. Leuctra, celebrated tor the \ ictory of Epa- 
minondas. Attica. Megara. Eleusis. Dccclia. 
Marathon, where Milliades defeated the Persian 
army. Athens, whose ports were Pira-us, Muny- 
cliia, and Phalcrus. The mountain llynfettus, 
famous tor its excellent honey. Lock i s. 

Thessaly. The most remarkable towns of this 
province were, (loniphi, Pharsalia, near which Ju¬ 
lius Catsar defeated Pompey. Magnesia. Mcthone, 
at the bieye of which Philip lost his eye. Thermo¬ 
pylae a narrow strait, famous for the vigorous resist¬ 
ance of three hundred Spartans against Xerxes’s 
numerous army, and for their glorious deleat. 
Phthia. Thebes'. Larissa. Demetrius. The de¬ 
lightful valle\s of Tempe, near the banks of the river 
Peneus. Olympus, Pelion, and Ossa, three moun¬ 
tains celebrated in fabulous story lor the battle ot 
the giants. 

Mac edon I A. I shall mention only a few of the 
principal towns of this country. Epidamnus, or Dyr- 
rachium, now called Durazzo. Apollonia. Pella, 
the capital of the country,.•and the native place ol 
Philip, and of his son AJAander the Great. vEgae 
AEdessa. Pallene. Olynthus, from w hencetheOlyn- 
thiacs of Demosthenes took their name. Torone. 
Acanthus. Thessalonica, now called, Salonichi. 
Stagu a, the place of Aristotle's birth. Amphipolis. 
PfiiTtppi, famous for the victory gained there by 
Augustus and Antony over llrutus and Cassius. 
Scotussa. Mount Athos ; and the river Strymon. 
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The Grecian Isles. 

I here is a great number of islands contiguous to 
Grceccy that are very famous in historv. In the 
Ionian sea, ('orevra, w ith a ton n of the same name, 
now called Corfu Gephafenc and Zacvnthus, now 
Cephalonaand /ante. Ithaca, the country of Ulys¬ 
ses, and Dnlieliimn. Near tin 1 promontory Malea, 
ovcr-ajjiinst Laconia, is Cvthenf. In the Saronic 
gulf are Tygina, and Salamis, so famous for the 
sea-light between Xerxes and the Grecians. Bc- 
tueen (irecce and Asia lie the Sporades ; and the 
Cyclades, the most noted of which are Andros, Delos, 
and Paros, whence the finest murlife was dug. 
Higher up in the lege an mi is Kuhoa, now Ncgro- 
pont, separated tmm the main land by a small arm 
of the sea, called I'.uripus. The most remarkable 
rit v ot ties isle was Chair is. Towards the north i- 
Scvru-, and a good deal higher Lemnos, now called 
Stalimene ; arid still fin rher Samothrace. Lower 
down is Lesbos, w Ijose pi incipal city "as Mitvlcne, 
Irom whence the isle has since taken the name of 
Melelin. Chios, now Scio, renowned loi excellent 
wine; and, lastly, Samos. Some o4*thes( last-men¬ 
tioned isles are reckoned to belong to Asia. 

The island of Crete, or Candia, C the largest of 
all the isles contiguous to Crecce. It has to the 
north the fKgcan sea, or the Archipelago; and to 
the south the Atiican ocean. It-, principal towns 
were, Gortyua, ( yduu, (nmeas; its mountains, 
Dicte, Ida, and Corvctis. Its fd> noth is lamou 
over all the world. • , 

The Grecian'# had colortgmn mo-lof the -e i-h -. 
They had likewise settlements in Sicily, and in 
part of Italy toward Calabria , h which places arc tor 
that reason called Gn-ecia Magna. 

c But their grand settlement was in Asia Minor, 
and particularly in JEoIis Ionia, and Doris Die 

b Strab. vi. p, c Plni I '>■ - 
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principal towns of TEolis are Cumae, Phocsea, Elea. 
Of Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomenm, Teos, Lebedus, 
Colophon and Ephesus. Of Doris, Halicarnassus 
and Cnidos. 

They had also a great number of colonies dis¬ 
persed up and down in different parts of the world, 
whereof I shall give some account as occasion shall 
offer. 


ARTICLE II. 

Division of the Grecian History into jour 
several Ggcs. 

The Grecian history may be divided into four 
different ages, marked out by so many memorable 
epochas, all which together include the space of 
2154 years. 

The first age extends from the foundation of the 
several petty kingdoms of Greece (beginning with 
that of Sicyon, which is the most ancient) to the 
siege of Troy, and comprehends about a thousand 
years, namely, from the year of the world 1820 to 
theyear 2820. ., 

1 he second extends from the taking of Troy to 
the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, at which 
period the G recian history begins to be intermixed 
with that of the Persians, and contains the space of 
six hundred sixty-three years, from the year of the 
world 2820 to the year 3483- 

The third extends lfom the beginning of the reign 
of Darius to the death of Alexander the Great, which 
is the finest part of tbe.Gsf'cian histor y, and takes in 
the term of one hundretfand ninety-eight years, from 
the year of the world 3483 to the year 3681. 

The fourth and last age commences from the 
death of Alexander, at which time the Grecians be¬ 
gan to decline, and continues to their final subjec¬ 
tion by the Romans. The epocha of the utter ruin 
and downfall of the Greeks may be dated, partly 
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from the taking find destruction of Corinth by the 
consul L. M ummius, in 3858, partly from tiro ex¬ 
tinction of the kingdom of the Seleucidas in Asia by 
Pompey, in the year of the world 3939, and of the 
kingdom of the Lagidre in Egypt by Augustus, 
annomun. 3974. This last age includes in all two 
hundred and niijctv-threc years. 

Of these four ages, 1 shall in this place only touch 
upon the two first, in a very succiftct manner, just to 
give the reader some general notion of that obscure 
period ; because those times, at least a great part of 
them, have more of table in them than of real history, 
and are wrapt up in such darkness and obscurity, 
as are very hard, if not impossible, to penetrate: 
and I have often declared already, that such a dark 
and laborious enquiry, though very useful tor those 
that are anxious to make deep researches into history, 
docs not come within the plan ot my design. 

• 

ARTICLE III. 

The primitive Origin of the Grecians. 

In order to arrive at any certainty with respect to 
the first origin of the Grecian nations, we must 
necessarily have recourse to the accounts we have 
of it in holy Scripture. 

'Javan or Ion(for’in the Hebrew the samelctters 
differently pointed form these two different names), 
the son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah, was cer¬ 
tainly the father of all those nations that went under 
the general denomination of Greeks, though he has 
been looked upon as the mftier of the Ionians only, 
which were hut one particular nation ot Greeks, 
But the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, Arabians, and 
others, give* no other appellation to the whole body 
of the Grecian nations, than that of Ionians. ' And . 
for this reason Alexander, in the predictions of Ua- 


* Gen, x. 2. 


• Dan. Tin. 21. 
S a 2 
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niel, is mentioned under the name of the king of 
* Javan. 

Javan had four sons, Elishah, Tarshish, Chittim, 
and Dodanim, As Javan was the original father of 
the (irecians in general, w ithout doubt Iris four sons 
were the heads and founders of the chief tribes and 
principal branches of that nation, which became in 
Succeeding ages so renowned for aits and arms. 

Elishah is the satneas Ellas, as it is rendered in the 
Chaldee translation, and the u ordT'.>./.y,s,-,vv hich was 
used as the common appellation of the u hole people, 
in the same manner as the word ' IT. • v was ol the 
u hole countrv, has no other derivation. The very 
ancient city of Elis, in Peloponnesus, the Elysian 
ields.the river Elissus, or llissus.havc long retained 
.he nun ks of their ! icing th rived from Elislmh, and 
rnve contributed more to preserve hi- memory, than 
[he historians themselves ot the nation, who were 
inquisitive alter loreign atlairs, and but little ac¬ 
quainted with their own original ; as they had little 
or no knowledge of the true religion, and did not 
carry tin ir enquiries so high. I r pon w hich account, 
they themselves derived the woids Uelknes and 
[ones from another fountain, as we shall see in the 
Sequel; for I think myself obliged to gi\c some 
account of their opinions also in this respect. 

Tarshish was the second son of .1 a\ an. 1 le settled 
as his bretlnen did, in some pavt ot Greece, perhaps 
in Achaia, or the neighbouring provinces, as Elishah 
did in Peloponnesus. 

It is not to he doubted but that Chittim wasJjie 
father of the Macedonians, according to the autho- 
lity of the lirst hook oj the Maccabees, g in the be¬ 
ginning of which it is said, that Alexander, the son 
of Philip the Macedonian, went out of his country, 
which was that of Cetthim ]' [or Chittim] to make 
war against Danins, king of Persia. And in the 

f Tien x. 4-. Macc. i. 1. 

* Hircus rapt at um rex Gracia: ; in the Hebrew, rex Javan. 

t kgressus dc terra Cethim . 
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eighth chapter, speaking of the Romans and their 
victories over the last kings of Macedonia, Philip 
and Perseus,*" the two last-mentioned princes are 
called kings of the Chittims. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Thessaly and 
Epirus « ere the portion ot this fourth son of Javan. 
The impious wo/Miip of Jupiter of Dodona, as well 
as the city Dodona | itself arc »pi oofs that some 
remembrance ot Dodanim had remained with the 
people, who derived their first establishment and 
origin from him. 

•1 his is all that can be said with any certainty con¬ 
cerning the otigin ot the Grecian nations. 'The holy 
Scripture, whose design is not to satisfy our curio¬ 
sity, hut to nourish and improve our piety, after scat¬ 
tering these tew rays oi light, leaves us in utter dark¬ 
ness concerning the rest o( their liistoi y ; which there- 
Jore can be collected only from protane authors. 

It wc may believe h Rimy, the Grecians were so 
called trom the name ot an ancient king, of whom 
they had hut a very uncertain tradition. Homer, 
in ins poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argivcs 
and Achaians. It is observable,,that the word 
(h\rais is not once used in Virgil. 

The exceeding rusticity of the first (irccians 
would appear incredible, it ue could call in question 
the testimony of their own historians upon that 
point. Rut a people so vain of their origin is to 
adorn it by fiction and fables, would never think ot 
inventing any thing in its disparagement. 1 Who 
would imagine that thp jieople, to whom the world 
is indebted for '*11 her kii(*nl<idgc in literature and 
the sciences, should be descended from mere sa¬ 
vages, who knew no other law than force, were igno¬ 
rant ev en of agriculture, and fed on herbs and roots 
like the brifte beasts : And yet this appears plainly 
to be the case, from the di\ ine honours they decreed 

h Lib. iv. c. 7. 5 Pail sail. I- vui. |>. t-jb. 

* Phthpjmm ct Vo scum Ccihccntm resnn. vr r. v. 

f AivSjjvrj aito JMvLtvH ~r Jft w y~?) Y'lr.-yr. Nd j'hmm \ 
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to the person k who first taught them to teed upon 
scorns, as a more delicate and wholesome nourish¬ 
ment than herbs. There was still a great distance 
from this first improvement to a state of urbanity 
and politeness. Nor did they indeed unive at the 
latter, till utter a long process of time. 

The weakest were not the last t6 understand the 
necessity of living, together in society, in order to 
defend themselves against violence and oppression. 
At first they built single houses at a distance from 
one another; the number of which insensibly in¬ 
creasing, formed in time towns and cities, lint the 
bare living together in society was not sufficient to 
polish such a people. Egypt and Phoenicia had the 
honour of doing this. 1 Both these nations conti i- 
buted to instruct and civilize the Giccians, by the 
colonies they sent among them. The latter taught 
them navigation, writing, and commerce; the for¬ 
mer the know ledge of their laws and polity, gave 
them a taste for arts and sciences, and initiated 
them into her mysteries. 

"Greece, in her infant state, was exposed to great 
commotions and, frequent revolutions; because, as 
the people had no settled correspondence, and no 
superior power to give laws to the rest, every thing 
wasdetermined by force and violence. Tliestrongest 
invaded the lands of their neighbours, which they 
thought more fertile and delightful than their own, 
and dispossessed the lawful owners, who were obliged 
to seek new settlements elsewhere. As Attica was a 
dry and barren country, its inhabitants "had not the 
same invasions and outrages to leaii, and therelore 
consequently kept themselves in possession of their 
ancient territories; for which reason they took the 
name ot avri^krec, that is, men born in the country 
where they lived, to distinguish themselves from the 
rest ot the nations, that had almost ail transplanted 
themselves trom place to place. 

k Pelasgus. 1 Herod. I. 11 . c. 58 & 1. v. c. 58—QO. 

Plin. 1. v. c. 12 . & 1. vii. e. 50. • “ Thucyd. lib. i, p, 2 . 
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Such were in general the first beginnings of 
Greece. We must now enter into a more particular 
detail, and give a brief account of the establishment 
of the several different states whereof the whole 
country consisted. 

‘ARTICLE i\ t . 

* • 

The different States into which Greece was divided. 

In those early times kingdoms were but inconsi¬ 
derable, and of very small extent, the title of king¬ 
dom being often given to a single city, with a few 
leagues of land depending upon it. 

Sicyon. The most ancient kingdom of Greece AM. 
was that of Sievon ; a hose beginning is placed by 11 
"Eusebius thiitcen hundred and thirteen years be- " 

fore the first Olympiad. Its duration is believed 
to have been a thousand yetyrs. 

Aiu.os. The kingdom of Argos, in Pelopon- a. M. 
nesus, began a thousand and eighty years hefoie the 1 is. 
first Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The first Al j' ^ c * 
king of it was Inaciios. His successors were, his 
son Phokoneus; Apis; Am.rts, from whom the 
country took its name; and after several others, 
Gelanor, who was dethroned and expelled his 
kingdom by Danaus, the Egyptian. The succes- A.M. 
sors of this last were Lynceus, the son of his bro- -’ff 
ther .Egyptus, who alone, ol fifty brothers, escaped ? v 
l the cruelty of the Danaides ; then Abas, Prol i i'n 
and Acrisius. 

Ot Danue.daughterto tke last, was born Perseus, 
i who having, when he tuAgrown up, unioriunnt< iy 

killed his grandfather, \crisius, and no. being able 
to bear the sight ot Argos, where lit committed 
that involuntary murder, withdrew to Mycenae and 
there fixed the seat of Iris kingdom. 

Mycen.ii. Perseus then translated the seatot the 
i kingdom from Argos to Mycenae He Icltseveial 

* Euseb. in Chron. 
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sons behind him ; among others Alcteus, bthenelus, 
and Electvyon. Alcams, was the father of Amphi¬ 
tryon ; Sthcnclus of Eurystheus; and Electryon ot 
Alcmena. Amphitryon married Alcmena, upon 
whom Jupiter begat Hercules. 

Eurystheus and Hercules came into the world 
the same dav; but as the birth of,the former was 
by Juno's management antecedent to that of the 
latter, Hercules was forced to he subject to him, 
and u as obliged by his order to undertake the twelve 
labours, so celebrated in fabulous history. 

The kings who reigned at Mycena?, alter Perseus, 
were, Elk (’.try on, Stheneiaes, and Ecuys- 
7 h M s. The last, after the death of Hercules, de¬ 
clared open war against his descendants, appre¬ 
hending they might some time or other attempt to 
dethrone him ; which, as it happened, was done by 
the Heraclida?; for, having killed Eurystheus in 
battle, they entered victorious into Peloponnesus, 
and made themselves masters of the country. But, 
as this happened before the time determined by 
fate, a plague ensued, which, with the direction of 
an oracle, obliged them to quit the country. Three 
years after this, being deceived by the ambiguous 
expression of the oracle, they made a second at¬ 
tempt, which likewise proved fruitless. This was 
about tw enty years before the taking of Troy. 

Atreus, the son of Pelops, unde by the mother’s 
side to Eurystheus, was the latter’s successor. And 
in this manner the crown came to the descendants 
ot Pelops, from whom Peloponnesus, which before 
was called Apia, derived its-name. The bloody 
hatred of the two brothel's, Atreus and Tbyestes, is 
known to all the world. ■ 

Plisthenls, the son of Atreus, succeeded his 
father in the kingdom of Mycente, which he left to 
bis son Aga.mf.mnon, who was succeeded by his 
son Orestes. The kingdom of Mycenae was tilled 
with enormous and horrible crimes, from the time 
it came into the family of Pelops. 
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Tisamenes and Pentiulus, sons of Orestes, 
reigned after their father, and were at last driven 
out pi Peloponnesus by the Ileraclida?. 

I^Athess. Cecrops, a native of Egyptj was the A. M. 
founder of this kingdom. Having settled in Attica, 
he divided all the country subject to him into twelve , V)fl 
districts. 1 le it*va» who estahlished the Areopagus. 

This august tribunal, in the reign of his successor 
Cra n'aus, adjudged the tamo indifference bt tween 
Xe[ituue and Mars. In his time happened Deu¬ 
calion’s flood. The deluge oft )gyges in Attica was 
much more ancient, and happened a thousand and 
twenty years before the lirst Olympiad, and con¬ 
sequently in the year of the world CX's. 

A.wph ic r vo\, the third king ot Athens, pro¬ 
cured a confederacy between twelve nations, winch 
assembled twice a year at Thermopylae there to 
offer their common sacrifices, and to consult toge¬ 
ther upon their atlaiis in gcnejal, as also upon the 
affairs ot each nation in particular. 1 his conven¬ 
tion was called fl*c assembly ot the Amplnctsoiis. 

The reign of Erec'i h elus is remarkable for tin- 
arrival ot'Ceres in. Attica, after the i ape ol her 
daughter Proserpine, as also tof the institution, ot 
the mvstciics at Eleusis. 

•/ The reign of .Tor es, the son of Pandion, is the A 
most illustrious period ot the history ot the hemes. - * ’*. 
In his time are plated the expedition ot the Argo- ■ 

nauts ; the celebrated labours ot Hercules; the war 
of Minos, second king ot Crete, against the Athe¬ 
nians; the story ot Ida sens and Ariadne. 

Th k. skies sueccedtdJiis father Aegeus. Cecrops 
had divided AVtica into f*dve boroughs, or twelve, 
districts, separated from’each other, d hesens 
brought the people to understand the advantages oi 
common ^government, and united the twelve bo¬ 
rough! into one city or body politic, in which the 
whole authority was united. 

Codecs was the last king of Athens; In devot¬ 
ed himself to die for bis people. 
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J After him the title of king was extinguished 
among the Athenians. Medon, his son, was set 
at the head of the commonwealth, with the title of 
Archon, that is to say, president or governor. The 
first Archontes were for life; but the Athenians, 
growing weary of a government which they still 
thought bore too great a resemblance to royal 
power, made their Archontes elective every ten 
years, and at last reduced it to an annual office. 

Thebes. Cadmus, who came by sea from the 
coast of Phoenicia, that is, from about Ty re and Si- 
’ don, seized upo;t that part of the country, which 
was afterw ards called Bceotia. He built there the 
city of Thebes, or at least a citadel, which from his 
own name he called Cadmea, and there fixed the 
seat of his power and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his success¬ 
ors, and of Jocasta his wife, of Oedipus their son, 
of Eteocles and Polynices, who were born of the 
incestuous marriage of Jocasta with Oedipus, have 
furnished ample matter for fabuhous narration and 
theatrical representations. 

Spart a, or Laced.emon. - It is supposed, that 
Lelex, the first'king of Laconia, began his reign 
about 1516' years before the Christian tera. 

Tyndarus, the ninth king ot Lacedaemon, had, 
by Leda, Castor and Pollux, who were twins, be¬ 
sides Helena, and Clytemnestla the w ife of Aga¬ 
memnon, king ofMycenae. Having survived his tw o 
sons, the twins, he began to think of choosing a suc¬ 
cessor, by looking out for a husband for his daugh¬ 
ter Helena. All the suitors’tb this yrincess bound 
themselves by oath, to ;ibicfe by, and entirely to sub¬ 
mit to, the choice whith the lady herself should 
make, who determined in favour of Menelaus. She 
had not lived above tl r ee years with hei" husband, 
before she was carried off by Alexander or Paris, son 
of Prium, king of the Trojans; which rape was the 
cause of the Irojan war. Greece did not properly 
begin to know or experience her united strength, till 
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the famous siege of that city, where Achilles, the 
Ajaxes, Nestor, and Ulysses, gave Asia sufficient 
reason to forebode her future subjection to their 
posterity. The Greeks took Troy after a ten years’ 
siege, much about the time that Jephtha governed 
the people ol God, that is, according to Archbishop 
Usher, in the*year of the world '2820, and | 184 
years.before Jesus Christ. Tips epocha is famous 
in history, and should carefully be remembered, as 
well as that of the Olympiads. 

An Olympiad is the revolution of four complete 
years, from one celebration ot the Olympic games 
to the other. We have clseuhere given an account 
ot the institution ol these games, which were cele¬ 
brated every four years, near the town of 1'isa, 
otherwise called Olympia. 

The common aera ol the < Hympiads begins in the 
summer of the year of the world .‘iggK, 770 ' years 
before Jesus Chiist, from tltf games in which Co¬ 
rebus won the prize in the foot race. 

Fourscore vea*rs after the taking of Troy, the He- 
raclidae re-entered Peloponnesus, and seized Face- 
daemon, where two"brothers, Eujysthenos and Pro- 
cles, sons of Aristodemus, began to reign together, 
and from their time the sceptre always continued 
jointly in the hands of the descendants of those two 
families. Many years after this, Lvcurgus insti¬ 
tuted that body of laws for the Spartan state, u hicli 
rendered both the legislator and republic so fa¬ 
mous in history: I shall speak of them at large in 
the sequel. 

Corinth, Corinlj} b^gan later than the other a.m. 
cities I have been speaking of, to be governed by -s.’s, 
kings of its own. It was at first subject to those ol 
Argos and Mycenae; at last, Si-y plius, the son of 
iEolus, ffiade himself master of it. But his descen¬ 
dants were dispossessed of the throne by the llera- 
clida?, about 1 10 years after the siege ot Tiny. 

The regal power, after this, came to the descen¬ 
dants of liacchis, under whom the monarchy was 
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changed into an aristocracy, that is, the reins of 
the government were in the hands of the elders, who 
annually chose from among themselves a chief ma¬ 
gistrate, whom they called Prytanis. At last Cyp- 
selus having gained the people, usurped the su¬ 
preme authority, which he transmitted to his son 
Periander; who held a distinguished rank among 
the Grecian sages, pn account ot the love he bore 
to learning, and the protection and encouragement 
he gave to learned men. 

Macedonia. It was a long time before the 
• Greeks paid any great attention to Macedonia. 

’ Her kings, living retired in woods and mountains, 
seemed not to he considered as a pa.it ot Greece. 
They pretended, that their kings, of whom Cara¬ 
ts US was the first, weie descended from Hercules. 
Philip, and his son Alexander, raised the glorv ol 
this kingdom to a very high pitch. It had subsist¬ 
ed 471 years before the death of Alexander, and 
continued !o.< more, till Perseus was defeated and 
taken by the Romans; in all b'Jli dears. 

A )t T I C L E V. 

Colonies of the Greeks sent into Asia Minor. 

We have already observed, that fourscore years 
after the taking of Troy, the Iletadida 1 recovered 
Peloponnesus, alter having defeated the Pclopida?, 
that is, Tisamenes and Penthilus, sons of Orestes j 
and that they divided the kingdoms of Mycenae, 
Argos, and Lucedscmon* among themselves. 

So great a revolution its. tViis changed almost the 
whole face of the country, and made way for seve¬ 
ral very famous transmigrations. To understand 
these the better, and to have the clearer idea of the 
situation ot u any ot the Grecian nations, as also 
ot the lour dialects, ov different idioms of speech, 
that prevailed among them, it will be necessary to 
look a little farther back into history. 
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' Deucalion, who reigned in Thessaly, and under 
whom happened the flood that bears his name, had 
by Pyrrha his wife two sons, Hellen and Amphic- 
tvon. The latter, having driven Cranaus out ol 
Atliens, reigned there in his place. Hellen, it’ we 
may believe the historians of his country, gave the 
name of 1 lellcnes to the ( 1 reeks : lie had three sons, 

, Poles, 1 torus, and Xuthns. 

. Eolus, who was the eldest, succeeded his lather, 
and besides Thessaly had Locris and Pu-otia added 
to his dominions. Several of his descendants went 
into Peloponnesus with Pelops, the son of Tantalus, 
king of Phrygia, from whom Peloponnesus took its 
name, and settled themselves in Laconia. 

'The country contiguous to Parnassus, fell to the 
share of Dorns, and from him uas called Doris. 

Xuthns, compelled by his brothers, upon some 
private quarrel, to quit his country, retired into 
Attica, where he married the daughter ot F.rech- 
theus, king of the Athenians, by whom lie had two 
sons, Achieus aiy, 1 Ion. 

An involuntary murder, committed by Adjanis, 
obliged him to retire to Peloponnesus, which was 
then called Egiallpa, of which yne pait was horn 
him called Achaia. His descendants settled at 
Lacedaemon. 

Ion, having signalized himself bv his vicloiie.-. 
was invited by tilt; Athenians to govern their city, 
and gave his name to the country; for the inhabit¬ 
ants of Attica were likewise called Ionians. Phc 
number of the citizens increased to such a degree, 
that the Athenians jvprc obliged to send a colony 
of the Ioniaus into l’tlpponnesus. who likewise 
gave their name to the country they possessed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, though 
composed of different people, were united under the 
names ot Achteans and Ionians. 

The Heraclidag fourscore years after the taking of 
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Trov, resolved seriously to recover Peloponnesus, 
which, they imagined, of right belonged to them. 
They had three .principal leaders, sons of Aristo- 
machus, namely, Ternenus, Cresphontes, and Ari* 
stodemus : the last dying, his two sons, Eurysthenes 
and Procles, succeeded him. The success of their 
expedition was as happy as the motive was just, 
and they recovered the possession of their ancient 
domain. Argos fell to Ternenus, Messenia to 
Cresphontes, and Laconia to the two sons of Ari- 
stodemus. 

Such of the Acha?ans as were descended from 
/Eolus, and had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being 
driven from thence by the Dorians, who accompa¬ 
nied the Heraclidse into Peloponnesus, after some 
wandering, settled in that part of Asia Minor which 
f*om them took the name of fLolis, where they 
founded Smyrna, and eleven other cities; but the 
city of Smyrna came afterwards into the hands of 
the Ionians. The jEolians became likewise pos¬ 
sessed of several cities of Lesbos v 

As for the Achaeans of Mycenm and Argos, being 
compelled to abandon their country to the Hera- 
clidae, they seized, upon that of the Ionians, who 
dw elt at that time in a part of Peloponnesus. The 
latter fled at first to Athens, their original country, 
from whence they some time afterwards departed 
under the conduct of Nileus and Androcles, both 
sons of Codrus, and seized upon that part of the 
coast of Asia Minor which lies betw een Caria and 
Lydia, and from them was named Ionia ; here they 
built twelve cities, Ephesus, Ciaeomense, Samos, &c. 

a The power of the Athenians, who had then Co¬ 
drus for their king, being very much augmented by 
the great number of refugees that had fled into 
their country, the Ileraclidae thought proper to op¬ 
pose the progress of their power, and for that reason 
made war upon them. The latter were worsted in a 
battle, but still remained masters of Megaris, where 
* Strab, p. 393. 
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they built Megara. and settled the Dorians in that 
country in the room of the Ionians. 

k One part of the Dorians continued in the coun¬ 
try after the death of Codrus, another went to 
Crete; the greatest number settled in that part of 
Asia Minor which from them was called Doris, 
where they built Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and other 
cities, and made themselves masters of the island 
of Rhodes, Cos, See. , 

The Grecian Dialects. 

It will now be more easy to understand what we 
have to say concerning the several Grecian dialects. 
These were four in number: the Attic, the Ionic, 
the Doric, and the fEolic. They were in reality 
four different languages, each of them perfect in its 
kind, and used by a distinct nation ; but yet all de¬ 
rived from, and grounded upon, the same original 
tongue. Anti this diversity pf languages can no 
ways appear wonderful in a country w here the in¬ 
habitants consists of different nations, that did not 
depend upon one another, but had each its parti¬ 
cular territories. 

1. The Attic dialect is that winch was used in 
Athens, and the country round about. This dialect 
has been chiefly used by Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Isocrates, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. 

2. The Ionic dialect was almost the same with 
the ancient Attic; but after it had passed into se¬ 
veral towns of Asia Minor, and into the adjacent 
islands, w hich were colonies of the Athenians, and 
of the people of AcbaiQ, it received a sort of new 
tincture, and did not coihg tap to that perfect deli¬ 
cacy, which the Athenians afterwards attained. 
Hippocrates and Herodotus writ in this dialect. 

3. The.Doric was first in use among the Spar¬ 
tans, and the people of Argos ; it passed afterwards 
into Epirus, Libya, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Ar- 

b Strab, p. 653. 
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chimedes and Theocritus, both of them S\ racusans, 
and Pindar, followed this dialect. 

4. I he JEolie dialect was at first used bv the 
Boeotians and their neighbours, and then in gEolis, 
a country in Asia Minor, between Ionia and Mvsia, 
which contained ten or tw clve cities, that were Gre¬ 
cian colonies. Sappho and Alcaeus, of w hose works 
very little remains, wrote in this dialect. We find 
also a mixture of ijt in the writings of Theocritus, 
Pindar, Iioincr, and many others. 

ARTIC LE VI. 

The Republican Form of Govcrnmvnl almost gcnt~ 
rally established throughout Greece. 

The reader may have observed, in the little I have 
said about the several settlements of Giecce, that 
the primordial ground of all those different states 
was monarchical government, the mo-t ancient of 
all forms, the most universally received and esta¬ 
blished, the most proper to maintain peace and 
concord; and which, as ' Plato observes* la form¬ 
ed upon the mode] ot paternal uruthoritv, and of that 
gentieand moderate dominion, which fathers exer¬ 
cise over their families. 

But, as the state of things degenerated by degrees, 
through the injustice of usurpers, the severity of 
lawful masters, the insurrections of the people, and 
a thousand accidents and revolutions, that happened 
in those states; a totally different s pi i it seized the 
people, which prevailed all over Greece, kindled a 
violent desire of liberty,\nn^bTougbt abouta general 
change of government evdryw here, except in Mace¬ 
donia ; so that monarchy gave wav to a republican 
government, which however was diversified into al¬ 
most as many various iorms as there were? different 
cities, according to the different genius and peculiar 
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character of each people. However, there still re¬ 
mained a kind of tincture or leaven of the ancient 
monarchical government, which from time to time 
inflamed the ambition of many private citizens, 
and made them desire to become masters of their 
country. In almost every one of these petty states 
of Greece, some private persons arose, who without 
any right to the throne, either \>v birth or election 
of the citizens, endeavoured to advance themselves 
to it by cabal, treachery, and violence; and who, 
without any respect for the laws, or icgard to the 
public good, exercised a sovereign authoiity, with a 
despotic empire and arlntiniy sway. In order to 
suppoit their unjust usui pations in the midst of 
distrusts and alarms, they thought themselves oblig¬ 
ed to prevent imaginary, or to suppress real con¬ 
spiracies, by the most cruel proscriptions ; and to 
sacrifice to their own security all those, whom 
meiit, rank, wealth, zeal tor liberty, 01 love ol their 
country, rendered obnoxious to a suspicious and tot¬ 
tering govei mnenf, which found itself hated In all, 
and was scn-ihlc it deserved to he so. It w as this 
cruel ami inhuman tieutmcnt, llipt rcndcicd base 
men so odious, under the appellation ot " Tyrant", 
and which tarnished such ample mallei loi the de¬ 
clamation ot orators, and lhe tragical i epresentations 
oi the theatre. 

All these cities unci di-ti icts ol Greece, that set mod 
so entirely disjoined from one another by thcii laws, , 
customs, and mtei ests, w ere new i thelostoi nied and 
combined into one sole, entire, and united body; 
whose strength increased Jo stichadcgrce, us to make 
the forinidable^power of tlTe Persians under Darius 
arid Xerxes tremble; and winch even then, perhaps, 
would have entirely overthrown the Peisian great¬ 
ness, had*the Grecian states been wise enough to 
preserve that union and concord among themselves, 
which afterwards rendered them invincible. ibis 

^ This word originally signified no more dian ting, and 
"a- anciently the title of lawful princes. 
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is the scene which 1 am now to open, and which 
certainly merits the readers whole attention. 

We shall see, in the following volumes, a small 
nation, confined within a country not equal to the 
fourth part ot France, disputing for dominion with 
the most powerful empire then upon the earth ; and 
we shallsee this handful of men, not only makinghead 
against the innumerable army of the Persians, hut 
dispersing, routing, and cutting them to pieces, and 
sometimes reducing the Persian pride so low, as to 
make them submit to conditions ot peace, as shame¬ 
ful to the conquered, as glorious tor the conquerors, 

Among the cities of Greece, there were two that 
particularly distinguished themselves, and acquired 
an authority and a kind of superiority over the rest 
solely bv their merit and conduct; these two were 
Laeedaunon and Athens. As these cities make a 
considerable figure, and act an illustrious part in 
the ensuing history, before 1 enter upon particulars, 
I think I ought first to give the reader some idea 
of the genius, character, manner^, and government 
of their respective inhabitants. Plutarch, in the 
lives of Lycurgus and Solon, •will furnish me with 
the greatest part of what I have to say upon this 
head. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The Spartan Government. Lava established by 
Lycurgus. 

Fur.iii. is perhaps nothing jut profane history bet¬ 
ter attested, and at the.sane time more incredible, 
than what relates to the,government of Sparta, and 
the discipline established in it by Lycurgus. d This 
legislator was the son of Eunomus, one ( of the two 
kings who reigned together in Sparta. It would 
have been easy for Lycurgus to have ascended the 
throne after the death of his eldest brother, who left 

i Piut, invit. Lye. p. 40. 
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no son behind him ; and in fact he was kins; for 
some days. But, as soon as his sister-indaw was 
found to be with child, he declared, that the crown 
belonged to her son, if she had one; and from thence¬ 
forth he governed the kingdom only as his guardian. 
In the mean time, the widow gave him secretly to 
understand, that*it he would promise to marry her 
when lie was king, she would ilesjioy the fi nit of her 
womb. So detestable a proposal struck Lyenrgus 
with horror ; however, he concealed his indignation, 
and amusing the woman u ith different pretences, so 
managed it, that she went her lull time, and was 
delivered. As soon as the child was born, he pro¬ 
claimed him king, and took care to have him brought 
up and educated in a proper manner. This prince, 
on account ot the joy which the people testified at 
his birth, was named Charilaus. 

c 1 he state was at this time in great disorder; the 
authority, both of the kings and the laws, being ab¬ 
solutely despised and disregarded. No curb was 
strong enough to A>sti ain the audaciousness of the 
people, which every day increased more and more. 

Lyenrgus formed nhe bold desjgn of making a 
thorough reformation in the Spartan government; 
and to be the more capable of making wise regula¬ 
tions, he thought fit to travel into several countries, 
in order to acquaint himself with the different man¬ 
ners of other nations’, and to consult the most able 
and experienced persons in the art of government. 
He began with the island of Crete, whose harsh and 
austere laws are very famous ; from thence he pass¬ 
ed into Asia, where quitp cjjlfferent customs pre¬ 
vailed; and, last of all, helventinto Egypt, which 
was then the seat of science, wisdom, and good 
counsels 

f His lortg absence only made his country the. 
more desirous of his return ; and the kings them¬ 
selves importuned him to that purpose, beingsensible 

' Ibid. p. 42, 
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how much they stood in need of his authority to 
keep the people within bounds, and in some degree 
of subjection and order. When he came back to 
Sparta, ho undertook to change the whole form of 
their government, being persuaded, that a few parti¬ 
cular laws would produce no great effect. 

But before he put this design ki execution, he 
went to Delphi, p> consult the oracle of Apollo; 
where, after having offered his sacrifice, he received 
that famous answer, in which the priestess called 
him .1 friend of the gods, and rather a god than a 
man. And as for the favour lie desired of being able 
to frame a set of good laws for his country, she told 
him, the god had heard his prayers, and that the 
commonwealth he was going to establish would be 
the most excellent state in the woild. 

On his return to Sparta, the first tiling he did was 
to bring over to his designs the leading men of the 
city, whom he made acquainted with his views; 
and when he was assured of their approbation and 
concurrence, be went into the pbblic market-place, 
accompanied with a number of armed men, in order 
to astonish and .intimidate those who might desire 
to oppose his undertaking. 

Thenew form of government w hich he introduced 
into Sparta, may be reduced to three principal in¬ 
stitutions. 

1. Institution. The Senate. 

8 Of all the new regulations or institutions made 
by Lycurgus, the greatest and.most considerable w as 
that ot the senate ; ukiplt, by tempering and balan¬ 
cing, as Plato observe*, the too absolute power of 
the kings, by an authority of equal weight and in¬ 
fluence with theirs, became the principal support 
and preservation ot’ that state. For w hereas before, 
it was ever unsteady, and tending one while to¬ 
wards tyranny, by the violent proceedings of the 

* Plat, in vie J^ycur. p. 42. 
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kings ; at other times towards democracy, by the 
excessive power of the people; the senate served 
asakindot counterpoise to both, w hicli kept the state 
in a due equilibrium, and presetted it in a firm and 
steady situation ; the twenty-eight * senators, of 
which it consisted, siding with the kings, when the 
people were gripping at too much power; and on 
the other hand espousing the interests of the people, 
whenever the kings attempted tft carry their autho¬ 
rity too far. 

Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, 
those that came after him thought the pow er of the 
thirty, that composed the senate, still too strong and 
absolute; and therefore, as a check upon them, they 
devised the authority of the | Ephori, about a 
hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus. The 
Lplioii were five in number, and remained but one 
year in office. They were all chosen out of the 
people ; and in that respect considerably leseuibled 
the tribunes of the people among the Romans Their 
authority extended to the arresting and imprisoning 
the persons of their kings, as it happened in the ease 
ol Pausanias. The institution of the Ephori began 
in the reign of Tlieopompus; whose w ife reproach¬ 
ing him, that he would leave to his children the regal 
authority in a worse condition than he had received 
it; on til© contrary, said he, 1 shall leave.it to them 
in a much better condition, as it will be more per¬ 
manent and lasting. 

The Spartan government then was not purely mo¬ 
narchical. 'The nobility hud a great share in it, and 
the people were not exclude*!. Each part of this 
body politic, proportion its it contributed to the 
public good, found in it tlicir advantage ; so that 
in spite of the natural restlessness and inconstancy 
of man’s heart, which is always thirsting after no- 


* This council consisted of thirty persons, including the 
two kings. 

f The word signifies comptroller or inspector. 
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velty and change, and is never cured of its disgust 
to uniformity, Lacedaemon persc\ered lor many 
ages in the exact observance of her laws. 

2. I.vsr i tutfox. The Division of the Lands, and 
the Prohibition oj Gold and Silver Money. 

a The second and the boldest institution of Lycur- 
gus, was the division of the lands, which he .-looked 
upon as absolutely necessary tor establishing peace 
and good order in the commonwealth. The greater 
part of the people were so poor, that they had not 
one inch of land of their own, whilst a small num¬ 
ber of individuals were possessed of all the lands 
and wealth of the country: in order ihoiefoie lo 
banish insolence, erne, hand, luxury.;; and two 
other distempers of the state, still gicaUi and more 
ancient than those, I mean extreme po\eit\ and ex¬ 
cessive wealth, he persuaded the citi/ n.- to give up 
all their lands to the commonwealth, and to make 
a new division of them, that they might all live to¬ 
gether in a perfect equably, and that no pre-emi¬ 
nence or honours should be givtn but to \hmc and 
merit alone. 

This scheme, extraordinary a 1 ’ it w.-,-, was im¬ 
mediately executed. Lr onyin <‘,i,id< d the lands of 
Laconia into thirty thousand parts, which he distri¬ 
buted among the inhabitant 0 ol the country; and the 
territories ol Spai ta into ni.a thousand arts, which 
he distributed among an equal mnnbt r oi citizens. 
It is said, that some years alter, as Lvciu'gus was 
returning from a long journey, and passim.; through 
the lands of Laconia irt tlip'fime of Rawest, and ob¬ 
serving, as he went alofig, the perlect etjualitv of 
the sheaves of reaped corn, he turned tow ai ds those 
that w ere with him, and said smiling, Does not La¬ 
conia look like the possession oj' several brothers, 
who have just heen dividing their inheritance 
amongst them? 


* Plut. in vit. Lyc. p. 44. 
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After having divided their immoveables, he un¬ 
dertook likewise to make the same equal division of 
all their moveable goods and chattels, that he might 
utterly banish from among them all manner of in¬ 
equality. But perceiving that this would meet with 
more opposition it' he went openly about it, lie en¬ 
deavoured to effect it by sapping the very founda¬ 
tions of avarice. For first he cried down all gold 
and Silver money, and ordained that no other 
should be current than that of iron* which he 
made so very heavy, and fixed at so low a rate, 
that a cart and two oxen were necessary to cam 
home a sum of ten minay and a whole chamber 
to keep it in. 

The next thing he did was to banish all useless 
and superfluous arts from Sparta. But if he had not 
done this, most of them would have sunk ot them¬ 
selves, and disappeared u itli the gold and silver mo¬ 
ney ; because the tradesmen and aitifecrs would 
have found no vent for their commodities ; and this 
iron money luu^ no cunenc, among any other of 
the Grecian states, who weic so lar horn t .terming 
it, that it became the subject of their banter and 
ridicule. ,• 

3. Institution. The Public Meals. 

Lycurgus, being desirous to make war still more 
vigorously upon effeminacy and luxury, and utteily 
to extirpate the love oi riches, made a third regula¬ 
tion, which was that of public meals. b That he 
might entirely suppress all the magnificence and ex¬ 
travagance of expensive tables, he ordained, that 
all the citizer^ should "e^it together of the same com¬ 
mon victuals, which wdVe prescribed by law, and 
expressly forbade all private eating at their own 
houses. 

By tins institution of public and common meals, 
and this frugality and simplicity in eating, it may be 

b Plut. in vit, Lyr. |>. to. 

* Five hundred livres French, about 20 /. English. 
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said, that he made riches in some measure change 
their very nature, by putting them out of a * con¬ 
dition of being desired or stolen, or of enriching 
their possessors : for there was no way left for a 
man to use or enjoy his opulence, or even to make 
any show of it : since the poor and the rich ate to¬ 
gether in the same place, and none were allowed to 
appear at the public eating-rooms, after having 
taken care to fill themselves with other diet; be¬ 
cause every body present look particular notice of 
anv one that did not eat or drink, and the whole 
company were sure to reproach him with the deli¬ 
cacy and intemperance that made him despise the 
common food and public table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regula¬ 
tion ; and it was upon this occasion, that in a tumult 
of the people, a young man, named Alcander, struck 
out one of Lycurgus's eyes. The people, provoked 
at such an outrage, delivered the voung man into 
Lycurgus's hands, who knew how to revenge him- 
selt in a proper manner: for by t,he extraordinary 
kindness and gentleness with w hich lie treated him, 
he made the violent and hot-headed youth in a little 
time become very moderate and whe. 

The tables consisted of about til teen persons each; 
where none could beadmitted w itiiout tbeconsent of 
the whole company. Each person furnished every 
month a bushelot flour, eight measures of wine, five 
pounds ot cheese, two pounds and a half of figs, and 
a small sum of money for preparing and cooking 
the victuals. Every one, w itiiout exception of per¬ 
sons, was obliged to be at the common meal: and 
a long time after the making of thev_ regulations, 
king Agis, at his return Lorn a glorious expedition, 
having taken the liberty to dispense with that law, 
in order to eat with the queen his wife, w.jrs repri¬ 
manded and punished. 


* Tgv ttAbtov ao’vXov, y.?.} Xov £1 cttyXov, xa> a7T\ur:v aVfipyi- 
uaro. Plut. 
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The very children were present at these public 
tables, and were carried thither as to a school of 
wisdom and temperance. There they were sure to 
hear "rave discourses upon government, and to see 
nothing but what tended to their instruction and 
improvement. I he. conversation was often enliven¬ 
ed w ith ingenious and sprightly raillery ; but never 
intermixed with any thing vulgar or disgusting; and 
it their jesting seemed to make ;fny pci son uneasy, 
they never proceeded any farther. Here their 
children were likewise trained up and accustomed 
to great secrecy : as soon as a young man came 
into the dining-room, the oldest person ot the com¬ 
pany med to say to him, pointing to the door, Xn- 
thinii' spoken here, must ever go out there. 

c The most exquisite of all their dishes was what 
they called their black broth ; and the old men pre¬ 
ferred it to every tiling that was set upon the table. 
Dionysius the tyrant, when lic.w as at one of these 
meals, was not of the same opinion ; and what was 
a ragoo to them, \*aS to him very insipid. I do not 
wonder at it, said the cook, for the seasoning is 
wanting. What seasoning- replied the tyrant. 
Tunning, sweating, fatigue, hunger, and thirst 
these are the ingredients, says the cook, with which 
we season all our food. 

4. Other Ordinances. 

‘‘When I speak of the ordinances of Lvcurgus, I 
do not mean written laws : lie thought proper to 
leave very few of that kind, being persuaded, that 
the most powerful and eftgctyal means of rendering 
communities happy, and people virtuous, is by the 
good example, and the impression made on the 
mind bj the manners and practice of the citizens; 
for the principles thus implanted by education ic- 
main firm and immoveable, as they are rooted in the 
"ill, which is always a stronger and more durable 

* Cic, Tnsc. Qwest. lit*, v. n as. d Plut. vit. Lvc. p. +7. 
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tie than the yoke of necessity ; and the youth that 
have been thus nurtured and educated, become 
laws and legislators to themselves. These are the 
-easons why Lycurgus, instead of leaving his ordi- 
ances in writing, endeavoured to imprint and en¬ 
tree them by practice and example. 

He looked upon the education of youth as the 
reatest and most important object of a legislator’s 
arc. His grand" principle was, that children be- 
jnged more to the state than to their parents; and 
herefure he would not have them brought up ac¬ 
cording to their humours and caprice, but would 
rave the state intrusted with the care of their edu¬ 
cation, in order to have them termed upon fixed 
ind uniform principles, which might injure them 
retimes with the love of their country and of 
drtuc. 

' As soon as a boy was born, the elders of each 
cribe visited him ; and if they Ionia! him well made, 
strong and vigorous, they ordered linn to be brought 
up, and assigned him one of the * nine thousand 
portions of land for his inheritance ; if, on the con¬ 
trary, they found him to be deformed, tender, and 
weakly, so that they could not expect that lie w ould 
ever have a strong and healthful constitution, they 
condemned him to perish, and caused the infant to 
be exposed. 

Children were early accustomed not to lie nice 
or difficult in their eating; not to be afraid in the 
dark, or when they were left alone; not to give 
themselves up to peevishness and ill-humour, to 
crying and bawling;, f to.walk barefoot, that they 

P!ut. vit. Lyc. p. 49. ' ' Xcn. de Lac. rep. p. 077. 

* I do not comprehend, how they could assign to every one 
of these children one of the nine thousand portions, appropri¬ 
ated to the city, tor his inheritance. Was the number of citi¬ 
zens always the same ? Did it never exceed nine thousand > It is 
not said in this case, as in the division of the holy land, that the 
portions allotted to a family always continued in it, and could 
not be entirely alienated.- 
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might be inured to fatigue; to lie hard at nights; 
to wear the same clothes winter and summer, in 
order to harden them against cold and heat. 

' At the age of seven years they were put into the 
classes, where they were brought up all together 
under the same discipline. * Their education, pro¬ 
per! v sjieaking^was only an apprenticeship of obe¬ 
dience^ the legislator having rightly considered, that 
the surest way to have citizens submissive to the 
law and to the magistrates (in w hich the good order 
and happiness ot a state chiefly consists'!, was to 
tench children earlv, and to accustom them horn 
their tender years, to he perfectly obedient to their 
masters and superiors. 

11 While they were at table, it was usual for the 
masters toiusti net the hoys by proposing them ques¬ 
tions. They would ash tisC'm, l.n example, W ho is 
tin most wortnv man in the town? What do you 
think of nidi or such an action: The boys were 
obliged to give a quick or ready answer, which was 
also io be accompanied with a reason and a proof, 
both couched in few words: for they were accus¬ 
tomed betimes to the laconic style, that is, to a 
close and concise w ay 01 speaking and writing. Ly- 
curgua was for having the money bulky, heavy, and 
of little value, and their language, on the contrary, 
verv pithy and short; and a great deal ol sense 
comprised in few Words. 

1 As for literature, they only learned as much as 
was necessary. All the sciences w ere banished out 
of their country : their study tended only to know¬ 
how to obey, to beat hardship and fatigue, and to 
Conquer in bittle. Ttf<» Superintendant ol their 
education was one of the fnost honourable men ol 
the city, and of the first rank ami condition, who 
appointed* over every class ot boys masters ot the 
most approved wisdom and probity. 

1 Plut. in I.yc. p. SO. h Iiud. |>. SI. 1 it‘i<!■ [’■ 5J. 

" * -.1 .‘r,: r't■; kiZiOslzv ef. cu v.eAirrv e'Jtt. 
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k There was one kind of theft only (and that too 
more a nominal than a real one) which the hoys 
were allowed, and even ordered, to practise. They 
were taught to slip, as cunningly and cleverly as they 
could, into the gardens and public halls, in order to 
steal away herbs or meat; and if they were caught 
in the fact, they were punished for their w ant of dex¬ 
terity. We are told, that one of them, having stolen 
a young fox, hid it under his robe, and suffered, 
without uttering a complaint, the animal to gnaw 
into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till he 
fell dead upon the spot. This kind of thett, as I 
have said, was hut nominal, and not properly a rob¬ 
bery ; since it was authorized by the law and the 
consent of the citizens. The intent of the legisla¬ 
tor in allowing it, was to inspire the Spartan youth, 
who were all designed lor war, with greater bold¬ 
ness, subtilty, and address ; to inure them betimes 
to the lite ot a soldier; to teach them to live upon 
a little, and to be able to shift for themselves. Hut 
I have already treated this matter more at large 
elsewhere.* 

1 The putienceand constancy,of the Spartan youth 
most conspicuously appeared in a certain festival, ce¬ 
lebrated in honour ot Diana, surnamed Orthia,w here 
the children betore.the eyes ot tluir parents, and in 
presence of the whole city, ra suffered themselves to 
be whipped, til! the blood ran down upon the altar 
of this cruel goddess, w here sometimes they expired 
under the strokes, and all this without uttering 
the least cry, or so much as a groan or a sigh : and 
even their ow n fathers,,w hep»they saw them covered 
with blood and woundstftml ready to expire, ex- 
hoited them to persevere to the end with constancy 
and resolution. Plutarch assures us, that he had 
sfpn w ith his ow n eyes a great many chihiren lose 

1 Plut. vit. I.yc. p. SO. Idem in institut, Lacon. p. 1237. 

1 Pint. p. 5 1. m (Jic. Tusc. Quaist. lib. u, n. 34. 

* Of the Method of teaching and studying the Belles Let- 
tres, tec. Vol. Ill, p. 47 1. 
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their lives at the celebration of| these cruel rites. 
Hence it is, that "Horace gives the epithet of patient 
to the city of Lacedaemon, Fattens Lacedaemon; and 
another author makes a man who had received 
three strokes ot a stick without complaining, say, 
Tree plagas Spar tana nolnlitate conco.ri. 

° The most asual occupation of the Laccdmmo- 
nians vvas hunting, and other bodily exercises. They 
«ere forbidden to exercise any mechanic art. Tin 
Elotae, who were a sort of slaves, tilled their land 
tor them, and paid them a certain proportion of the 
produce. 

p Lycurgus was willing that his citizens should en¬ 
joy a great deal of leisure : they had large common- 
halls, where the people used to meet to converse to¬ 
gether : and though their discourses chiefly turned 
upon grave and serious topics, yet thev seasoned 
them with a mixture of wit and facetious humour, 
both agreeable and instructive. They passed little 
of their time alone, being accustomed to live like 
bees, always togethefej alw ays about their chiefs and 
leaders. The love of their country and of the pub¬ 
lic good was their predominant .passion : they did ■ 
not imagine thev belonged to themselves, but to 
their country. Pa daretns, having missed the ho¬ 
nour of being chosen one of the three hundred who 
had a certain rank of distinction in the city, went 
home extremely pfeased and satisfied, saxin_\ JJc 
was overjoyed there were three hundred nan in 
Sparta more worthy than himself. 

* At Sparta every thing tended to inspire the love 
of virtue and the hatred of*vice; the actions of the 
citizens, their con versatility and even their public 
monuments and inscriptions. It was hard for men, 
brought up in the midst of so many living precepts 
and examples, not to become virtuous, as_iac*s 
heathens w ere-feapaWe-cif.virtue. It was to preserve 
these happy dispositions, that Lvcurgus did not 
allow all sorts of persons to travel, lest they should 

n Ode vii. lib. J. ** Pint, in \it. Lycurg. p. 5 b 

p Ibid. p. bo. ** Ibid. p. 50. 
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bring home foreign manners, and return infected 
with the licentious customs of other countries, 
which would necessarily create in a little time an 
aversion for the mode of life and maxims of Lace¬ 
daemon. Neither would lie suffer any strangers 
to remain in the city, who did not come thither to 
some useful or profitable end, but out ot mere cu¬ 
riosity ; being afraijl they should bring along with 
them the defects and vices of their own countries ; 
and being persuaded, at the same time, that it was 
more important and necessary to shut the gates of 
a city against depraved and corrupt manners, than 
against infectious distempers. Properly speaking, 
the very trade and business of the Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans was war : every thing with them tended that 
way: arms were their only exercise and employ¬ 
ment: their life was much less hard and austere in 
the camp, than in the city ; and they were the only 
people in the world, to whom the time of war was 
a time of ease and refreshment; because then the 
reins ot that strict and severe discipline which pre¬ 
vailed at Sparta, were somewhat relaxed, and the 
men were indulged in a little more liberty. r With 
them the first ami most inviolable law of war, as 
Demaratus told Xerxes, was, never to fly, or turn 
their hacks, whatever superiority of numbers the 
enemy's army might consist of; never to quit their 
post; never to deliver up their arms ; in a word, 
either to conquer or to die. 5 This maxim was so 
important and essential in their opinion, that when 
the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged 
him to leave their city immediately: because they 
understood, that in one 6/ his poems he had said, 
It was better for a man to throw down his arms, 
than to expose himself to be killed. 

& Hence it is, that a mother recommenced to her 

r Herml. 1. vii. cap. 104. ’ Plut. in Lacon. institut. p. 239. 

* AaXtj TqxxravaJiJSo-a ra? ffaifi n;v aVirioa, xal irafaxsAsu- 
ogtvr)- Tixvov (£(f»j) if rdi, if sir! raj Piut. Lacon. apophthegm, 
p. 241. Sometimes they that wore slam were brought home 
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son, who was going to make a campaign, that he 
should return either with or upon his shield: and 
that another, hearing that her son was killed in light¬ 
ing for his country, answered very coldly, 1 1brought 
him into the world for no other end. This temper of 
mind was general among the Lacedaemonians. After 
the lamous battk ot Leuctra, which was so fatal to 
the Spartans, the parents of thc^e that died in the 
action, congratulated one another upon it, and went 
to the temples to thank the gods that their children 
had done their duty ; whereas the relations of those 
who survived the deleat, were inconsolable. If any 
of the Spartans tied in battle, they were dishonoured 
and disgraced for ever. They were not only ex¬ 
cluded from all posts and employments in the state, 
from all assemblies and public diversions; but it 
was reckoned scandalous to make any alliances with 
them by marriage ; and a thousand affronts and in¬ 
sults were publicly offered them with impunity. 

“ The Spartans never went to light without first 
imploring the hel|f of the gods by public sacrifices 
and prayers ; and when that was done, they march¬ 
ed against the enemy with a perfect confidence and 
expectation of success, as being assured of the di¬ 
vine protection ; and, to make use ol Plutarch’s ex¬ 
pressions, Js if God were present with, andJought 
for them, A l-S <rvieira^cvf^;. 

" When they had bVoken and routed their enemy’s 
forces, they never pursued them further than was 
necessary to make themselves sure of the victory ; 
alter which they retired, as thinking it neither glo¬ 
rious, nor worthy ot tdVeeceJ to cut in pieces and 
destroy an enemy that yieWed and fled. And this 
proved as useful as it was honourable to the Spar¬ 
tans : for their enemies, knowing that all who re¬ 
sisted theirt were put to the sword, .and that they 
spared none but those that fled, generally chose 
rather to fly than to resist. 

' Cic. lib. i. Tusc. Qusest. n. 102. Plut. in vit. Ages. p. 012. 

* Plut. in vit. Lycurg. p. 5 % w Ibid, p. 54-. 
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1 When the first institutions of Lycurgus were 
received and confirmed by practice, and the form of 
government he had established seemed strong and 
vigorous enough to support itself; as * Plato says 
of God, that after he had finished the creation of the 
world, he rejoiced, when he saw it revolve and per¬ 
forin its first motions with so much justness and 
harmony; so the Spartan legislator, pleasyd with 
the greatness and beauty of bis laws, felt his joy 
and satisfaction redouble, when he saw them, as it 
were, walk alone, and go forward so happily. 

But desiring, as far as depended on human pru¬ 
dence, to render them immortal and unchangeable, 
he signified to the people, that there was still one 
point remaining to be performed, the most essential 
and important of all, about w hich lie would go and 
consult the oracle of Apollo ; and in the mean time 
he made them all take an oatti, that till bis return 
they would inviolabh' maintain the form of govern¬ 
ment which be bad established. When he was ar¬ 
rived at Delphi, lie consulted *ihe god, to know 
whether the laws lie had made were good and .suffi¬ 
cient to render tjie Lacedaemonians happy: and vir¬ 
tuous. The priestess answered, that nothing was 
wanting to his laws ; and that, as long as Sparta 
observed them, she would lie the most gloi ions and 
happy city in the world. Lycurgus sent this answer 
to Sparta: and then, thinking'lie hud fulfilled his 
ministry, tie voluntarily died at Delphi, by abstain¬ 
ing from all manner of sustenance. Iiis notion was, 
that even the death ot great persons and statesmen 
should not be useless’and tfnprofitable to tire state, 
but a kind of supplement to their ministry, and one 
of their most important actions, which ought to do 
them as much or more honour than all the rest, lie 

* t» 

x Pint, in \ it. Lycurg jl 57. 

* 1 Ins passnuo ol Prato is in ImTimaeus, and gives us reason 
to believe that this philosopher had lead what M n s says of 
Gial w hen he created the world : Vidit Deiii> cuncla (jucc faccrat, 
<ft ercnii zulde bona. (Jen. i. 31 v 
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therefore thought, that in dying thus he should 
crown and complete all the services which he had 
rendered his fellow-citizens during his life; sines 
his death would engage them to a perpetual obser¬ 
vation of his institutions, which they had sworn to 
observe inviolably till his return. 

Although I represent Lvcurgus's sentiments upon 
his own death in the light wlyjrein Plutarch has 
transmitted them to us, l am very far from approv¬ 
ing them : and 1 make the same declaration with 
respect to several other facts of the like nature, 
which I sometimes i elate without making any re¬ 
flections upon them, though I think them very un¬ 
worthy ol approbation. The pretended w ise men 
among the heathens had, as well concerning this 
article as several others* but very faint and imper¬ 
fect notions ; or, to speak more properly, remained 
in great darkness and error. 'They laid down this 
admirable principle, which wt? meet with in many 
of their waitings, * That man, placed in the world 
ftb in a certain poSt by his general, cannot abandon 
it w ithout the express command of him upon w hom 
he depends, that ire, of God hi£nself. At other 
times, they looked upon man as a criminal con¬ 
demned to a melancholy prison, from whence in¬ 
deed he might desire to be released, but could not 
lawfully attempt to Ire so, but by the course of jus¬ 
tice, and the order'of the magistrate; and not by 
breaking his chains, and forcing the gates ot his 
prison. These notions are lieautitul, because they 
are tuic: but the application they made of them 

* Vet at Pythagoras, injmsu infperatoris, id cst Dei, dc prirsi- 
iio et stations vita dual t <v. CicAde senect. n. 7'j. 

Cato sic ahiit e vita, at causnm moricndi malum sc esse gav- 
ieret. Vetut mini donations ille in nobis Dais injuisu func nos sup 
irrrugrttie. turn rab aiusam justam Dens ipse dedcrit, attune 
%aah* nunc C'a'oni, s<rp<‘ wvltis; tux die, mediusfidius, nr sa- 
tiens, Icrtus c r his tenebrts in Iveem ill am ex cesser it AVr tamcn 
lla vincula careens rujwil; leases cnim vaunt: sc,l, tanquam H 
nagistratu uut ah aliqud poll stale Ultima, sic a Deo cvo^alus 
itque etniisus, extent. Id. l.Xusc. Uvsc^t. n. 7 4-. 
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was wrong; by taking that for an express order of 
the Deity, which was the pure effect of their own 
weakness or pride, by which they were led to put 
themselves to death, either that they might deliver 
themselves from the pains and troubles of this life, 
>r immortalize their names, as was the case with 
Lycurgus, Cato, and a number of others. 

Reflections upon the Government of Sparta, and 
upon the Lares of Lycurgus. 

1. Things commendable in the Lazes of Lycur'gus. 

There must needs have been (to judge only by the 
event) a great fund of wisdom and prudence in the 
laws of Lycurgus ; since, as long as they were ob¬ 
served in Sparta (which was above live hundred 
years), it was a most flourishing and pow erful city. 
It was not so much (says Plutarch, speaking of the 
law s of Sparta) the government and polity of a city, 
as the conduct and regular behaviour of a w ise man, 
who passes bis whole life in the t xercise of virtue: 
or rather, continues the same author, as the poets 
feign, that Hercules, only with his lion’s skin and 
club, went from'country to country to purge the 
world of robbers and tyrants ; so Sparta, with a slip 
ot * parchment and an old coat, gave law s to all 
Greece, which willingly:submitted to her dominion; 
suppressed tyrannies and unjust'authority in cities; 
put an end to w ars, as she thought tit, and appeased 
insurrections ; and all this generally without moving 
a shield or a sword, and only by sending a simple 
ambassadoramong^tthem, w ho no sooner appeared, 

* Tins waS what ' 1 r: S|>,triaiw^afled tcytule, a thong of lea¬ 
ther or parchment, which they twisted i'Trrf.rct'a stall' in such a 
manner, that there was no vacancy oi void space left upon it. 
They wrote up -n this thong, and when they had written, they 
untwisted it; and sent it to the general for whom it was intend¬ 
ed. This general, who had another stick of the tfaiiie size w ith 
that on which the thong was twisted and written upon, wrapt 
it round that siafVin the same, manner, and by that means found 
out the connection and arrangement of the h tters, which other¬ 
wise were sod spiaced and out of order, that 'here was no pos- 
sibdity of their being read. Plut. in vit. Lys. p. 444. 
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(Dan all the people submitted, and Hocked about him 
like so many bees about their monarch: so much re¬ 
spect did the justice and good government of this 
city imprint upon the minds of all their neighbour.-. 

We find at the end of Lycurgus’s life a rellec- J, The 
tion made by Plutarch, which of itself compre- »“iure if 

bends a great encomium upon that legislator. Pie tf,c r " 
~ - . 1 r “ tun po- 

there Says, that Plato, Diogenes*Zeno, and all those rern ment. 

who have treated of the establishment of a political 
state or government, took their plans from the re- 
public of Lycurgus; with this difference, that they 
confined themselves wholly to words and theory: 
but Lveurgus, without dwelling upon ideas and spe¬ 
culative projects, did really and effectually institute 
an inimitable polity, and form a whole city of phi¬ 
losophers. 

In order to succeed in this undertaking, and to 
establish the most perfect form °f a commonwealth 
that could he, lie melted down, as it were, and blend¬ 
ed together, what fie found best in every kind of go¬ 
vernment, and most conducive to the public good; 
thus tempering one species with another, and ba¬ 
lancing the inconveniences to width each of them 
in particular is subject, with the advantages that 
result from their being united together. Sparta 
lad something of the monarchical form of govern- 
nent, in the authority of her kings ; the council of 
hirty, otherw ise called the senate, was a true ari- 
tocracy; and the power vested in the people of no- 
ninating the senators, and of giving sanction to the 
aws, resembled a demiij-Talifal government. The 
institution of th» Ephori afterwards served to rec- 
ify what was amiss in tli06e previous establish- 
aents, and to supply what was defective. Plato, 

1 more plqpcs than one, admires Lycurgus s uis- 
om in his institution ol the .senate, which was 
qually advantageous both to the kings and the 
eople; * because by this means, the law became 
* Ntjao; iireiSy xvfisf iyitirt fisuriKevs r ^ v **%&&*<#*, aAA 

i afOfUitftA rupavvoi voluiv. I*iat. Epist. viii. 

2 C 2 
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the duly supreme mistress of the kings, and the 
kings never became tyrants over the law. 

Tire design formed by Lycurgus of making an 
equal distribution of the lands among the citizens, 
and of entirely banishing from Sparta all luxury, 
avarice, law-suits, and dissensions^ by abolishing 
the use of gold and silver, would appear to us a 
scheme of a comWionvvealth finely conceived in 
speculation, but utterly impracticable in exe¬ 
cution, did not history assure us, that Sparta 
actually subsisted in that condition for many 
ages. 

When T place the transaction 1 am now speaking 
of among the laudable part of Lycurgus’s laws, 1 
do not pretend it to be absolutely unexceptionable; 
for I think it can scarce be reconciled with that ge¬ 
neral law of nature, yvhich forbids the taking away 
one man’s property to give it to another; and yet 
this is what wtfs really done upon this occasion. 
Therefore itl this affair of dividing the lands, I con¬ 
sider only so much of it as was truly commendable 
in itself, and worthy of admiration. 

Can we possibly conceiv e, that a man could per¬ 
suade the richest and most opulent inhabitants of a 
city to resign all their revenues and estates, to level 
and confound themselves with the poorest of the 
people; to subject thcmselvesdo a new way of liv¬ 
ing, both severe in itself, and full of restraint; in 
a word, to debar themselves of the use of every 
thing wherein the happiness and comfort of life is 
thought to consist? ,And v «yot this is what Lycur- 
gus actually effected in .Sparta. «■- 

Such an institution os this would have been less 
wonderful, had it subsisted only during the life of 
the legislator; but we know that it lasted many 
ages after his decease. Xenophon, in the encomium 
he has left us of Agesilaus, and Cicero, in one of his 
orations, observe, that Lacedaemon was the only city 
in the work! that preserved her discipline and laws 
for so considerable a term 'of years unaltered and in- 
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violate. 1 Soli, said the latter, speaking of the Lace¬ 
daemonians, toto orbe termrum septinge.ntusjam an- 
nos muphiis unis monlms et niaujuam mutatis Itgi- 
bus s vivunt. I believe, however, that in Cicero’s 
time the discipline of Sparta, as well as her power, 
was very much relaxed and diminished : but all his¬ 
torians agree, Jhat it was maintained in oil its vigour 
till the reign of Agis, under whom Lysander, though 
incapable himself of being blitnfed or corrupted with . 
gold, filled his country with luxury and the love of 
riches, by bringing into it immense sums of gold 
and silver, which were the fruit of his victories, and 
thereby subverting the laws of Lycurgus. 

But the introduction of gold and silver money 
was not the first wound given by the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians to the institution^ of their legislator. It was 
the consequence of the violation of another law still 
more fundamental. Ambition was 1 the vice that 
preceded, and made wav foe avarice. The desire 
of conquests drew on that of riches, w ithout w hich 
they could not propose to extend their dominions. 
The main design of Lycurgus, in the establishing 
his laws, and especially that which prohibited the 
use of gold and silver, was, as ‘‘Polybius and Plu¬ 
tarch have judiciously observed, to curb and re¬ 
strain the ambition of his citizens; to disable them 
from making conquests, and in a manner to force 
thetn to Confine* themselves within the narrow 
bounds of their own country, without carrying their 
views and pretensions any further. Indeed, the 
government which lie established, was sufficient to 
defend the frontiers af Sparta, hut was not calcu¬ 
lated for the raising iit% fo u dominion over other 
cities. • 

b The design, then, of Lycurgus was not to make 
the Spaitans conqueror*. To remove such thoughts 
from Lis fellow-citizens, he expressly lorbid them, 
though they inhabited a country surrounded with 
tlie sea, to meddle with maritime affiiiis; to have 

* Pro. Flac. uum. Ixiii. t * Polyb. 1. vi. p. 491. 

k Plut. in moribus Lacrd. p- 238. 
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any fleets, or ever to fight upon the sea. They 
were religious observers of this prohibition for 
many ages, and even till the defeat of Xerxes : but 
upon that occasion they began to think of making 
themselves masters at sea, that they might be able 
to keep so formidable an enemy at the greater dis¬ 
tance. But having soon perceived,.that these ma¬ 
ritime, remote commands, corrupted the manners 
of their generals, thby laid that project aside with¬ 
out any difficulty, as we shall observe, when we 
come to speak of king Pausanias. 

c When Lvcurgus armed his fellow-citizens with 
shields and lances, it was not to enable them to 
commit wrongs and outrages with impunity, but 
only to defend themselves against the invasions and 
injuries of others. He made them indeed a nation 
of warriors and soldiers; but it was only that, un¬ 
der the shaclo'w of their arms, they might live in 
liberty, moderation, justice, union, and peace, by- 
being content with their own territories, without 
usurping those of others, and by being persuaded, 
that no city or state, any more than individuals, 
can ever hope for solid and lasting happiness but 
trom virtue only. ' c<l Men of a depraved taste (says 
Plutarch further on the same subject), who think 
nothing so desirable as riches, and a large extent 
of dominion, may give tire preference to those vast 
empires that have subdued and enslaved the w orld 
by violence : but Lycurgus was convinced, that a 
city had occasion for nothing of that kind, in order 
to be. happy. His policy, which has justly been 
the admiration of all ages, no further views 
than to establish equity,' Kfoderatioif^ liberty, and 
peace ; and was an enemy to all injustice, violence, 
and ambition, and the passion of reigning and ex¬ 
tending the bounds of the Spartan commonwealth. 

Such reflections as these, which Plutarch agree¬ 
ably intersperses in his lives, and in which their 
greatest and most essential beauty consists, are of 

c Plut. m vit. Lycurg. p. 59. 

4 Ibidem, &. in vit. Ages'll, p, 614. 
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infinite use towards the giving us true notions, 
wherein consists the solid and true glory of a state 
that is really happy; as also to correct those false 
ideas which we are apt to form of the vain great¬ 
ness ot those empires which have swallowed up 
kingdoms, and ot those celebrated conquerors who 
owe all their iame and grandeur to violence and 
usurpation, 

1 he long duration of the law? established by Ly- ^ The 
cargos, is certainly very wonderful: but the means 
he made use of to succeed therein are no less nor- ' 0 f t /‘ eir 
thy ot admiration. The principal of these was the youth. 
extraordinary cate he took to have the Spartan 
youth brought up in an exact and severe discipline: 
tor (ns Plutarch observes) the religious obligation of 
an oath, which he exacted from the citizens, would 
have been a techie tie, had he not by education in¬ 
fused Ins laws, as it were, into the minds and man¬ 
ners ol the children, and made them suck in almost 
with their mother’s milk ah affection for his institu¬ 
tions. This uas*tbe reason why his principal ordi¬ 
nances subsisted above five hundred years, having 
sunk into the very temper and hearts of the people, 
like a * strong and good dye, tl’at penetrates tho¬ 
roughly. Cicero makes the same remark, and a- 
scribes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, not so 
much to their own natural disposition as to their ex¬ 
cellent education * 2 C'lijus civitatis spcctata ac no- 
bilitata virtus, non solion nature! corroborate !, t erhm 
etiam disciplineiputatur. All tiiis shews of w hat im¬ 
portance it is to a state to take care, that their youth 
be brought up in anrwnney proper to inspire them 
with a love for the law S«of their country. 

* The great maxim of tycurgus, which Aristotle 
repeats in express terms, was.thatas children belong 
to the state, their education ought to be directed 
by the state, and the views and interests of the state 
only considered therein. It was tor this reason he 

2 Oral, pro Flac. n. 03. ‘ L. via. Politic. 

* 'Unrip jiatpyi axjTru xii leyyche y-arayxutvr.t PlaeEp. iii. 
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enacted that they should be educated all in common, 
and not left to the humour and caprice of their pa¬ 
rents, who generally, through a soft and blind in¬ 
dulgence, and a mistaken tenderness, enervate at 
once both the bodies and minds of their children. 
At Sparta, from their tenderest years, they were 
inured to labour and fatigue by t^e exercises of 
hunting and racing, and accustomed b( times to en¬ 
dure hunger and tffirst, heat and cold; and, what 
is difficult to make mothers believe, all these hard 
and laborious exercises tended to procure them 
health, and make their constitutions the more vi¬ 
gorous and robust, able to bear the hardships and 
fatigues of war; for which they were all designed 
from their cradles. 

+■ Obtdi- But the most excellent thing in the Spartan edu- 
cation, was its teaching young people so pertectly 
well how to obey. It is truin lienee the poet Simo¬ 
nides gives that city such a * magnificent epithet, 
which denotes that they alone knew lion to subdue 
the passions of men, and to render them pliant and 
submissive to the laws, in the same marine) as horses 
are taught to obey the spur andjhe bridle, by being 
broken and trained while they arc young. I or 
this reason, Agesilaus advised Xenophon to send 
his children to Sparta, j that they might learn there 
the noblest and greatest of all sciences, that is, how 
to command, and how to obey. - 
5 . Respect One of the lessons ottenest and most strongly in- 
toll'd) ds culcated upon the Lucediemonian youth, was, to 
the aged. erH er t a j n great reverence and respect to old men, 
and to give them proofs pf itj*p*m all occasions, by 
saluting them, by making jeay for them, and giving 
them place in the streets, ^ by rising up to shew them 
honour in all companies and public assemblies; but 
above all, by receiving their advice, and even their 
reproofs, with docility and submission : by these 

b Plut. in Lacon. Tnstitut. p. L'37. 

* Axu,ctO'l[ASfOTO$, that is to say, Tamer of men. 

+ M a^T t to^kvos tujv to naAAicrroy, a.gye<r()&t Kai 

xfysiv. 
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characteristics a Lacedaemonian was known when¬ 
ever liecaine; if he had behaved otherwise, it would 
have been looked upon as a reproach to himself, and 
a dishonour to his country. An old man of Athens 
going into the theatre once to see a play, none of 
lnsown countrymen offered him a seat; but when hg 
came near the place where the Spartan ambassadors 
and thgir retinue were sitting, they all rose up out 
of reverence to his age, and seated him in the midst 
of them. * Lysander therefore had reason to say, 
that old age had no where so honourable an abode 
as in Sparta, and that it was an agreeable thing to 
grow old in that city. 

2. Things hlameahle in the Lines of In/curgus. 

In order to perceive more clearly the defects in 
the laws of Ly cargos, we have only to compare them 
with those of Moses, which we know were dictated 
by more than human wisdom.* But my design in 
this place is not to enter into a strict detail of the 
particulars wherein*the laws and institutions of Lv- 
curgus are faulty : I shall content myself with 
making only some slight reflections* which probably 
the reader ims already anticipated* as lie must have 
been justly disgusted by the mere recital of snme of 
those ordinances. 

To begin, for instance, with that ordinance rclnt- i. The 
ing to the choice they made of their children, choice 
which of them were to be brought up, and which ‘‘j_ 
exposed to perish; who would not be shocked at dnmhai 
the unjust and inhuman custom ot pronouncing tvn-r a- 
sciitence of death uptfn*all such infants as had the f "J'j b ‘ 
misfortune to be’born with*a constitution that op- £*^*1 
pea red too weak and delicate to undergo the fatigues 
and exercises to which the commonwealth destined 
all hersubjetts? Is it then impossible, and without ex¬ 
ample, that children, who arc tender and weak in their 

* Lymndrum Lacedivnomum ihccre aiunt folituw: Liiccdatmon? 
isy koneftthulium domiciling uncctuUs. C’ic. de s«.n. fL 63. 

’Ey A atxe$sciy,y,i xxlMrrz y>, ■-<r»- Pint. in Moi . p. 19!}. 
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infancy, should ever alter as they grow up, and be¬ 
come in time of a robust and vigorous constitution - 
Or suppose it were so, can a man no wav serve bis 
country, but by the. strength of his body? Is there 
no account to be made of his wisdom, prudence, 
counsel, generosity, courage, magnanimity, and, in 
a word, of all the qualities that depend upon the 
mind and the intellectual faculties ? 1 Omniuo ilhtd 
honestum, quod ejanimo e.vcclso magnijicoquc qmrri- 
mus, aninn cfficitur , non corporis ririhus . Did Lv- 
curgus himself lender less service, or do less honour 
to Sparta, by establishing bis laws, than the greatest 
generals did bv their victories? Ag< silaus was of so 
small a stature, and so mean in person, that at the 
first sight of him the Egyptians could not help 
laughing; and vet, little as he was, lie made the 
great king of Persia tremble upon the throne of 
halt the world. 

But, what is yet stronger than all I have said, has 
any other person a lighter power over the liras of 
men, than He from whom they deceived them, even 
God bimselt ? And does not a legislator visibly 
usurp the authority of God, whenever he arrogates 
to himself such a power without Ins commission? 
That precept of the decalogue, which was only a re¬ 
newal of the law of nature, Thou s/ui/t not kill, uni¬ 
versally condemns all those among the ancients, 
who imagined they had a power ot life and death 
over their slaves, and even over their own children. 
2 . Their The great defect in Lycurgus's laws (as Plato and 
ceoe eon- Aristotle have observed) is, that they tended only 
'to the to form a nation ot soldiels. All that legislators 
body. thoughts seemed wholly bent ufjfon the means of 
strengthening the bodies of the people, without any 
concern for the cultivation of their minds. Why 
should he banish from his commonwealth all arts 
and sciences, which, besides many other * advan- 

c Cicer. 1. i. de offic. n. 70. Ibid, n. 1(5. 

* Ornnes at tea (juihus atas pverihs ad humanitatem ii\fomuiri 
sold. Cic. Oral, pro Arch. 
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tages, have this most happy effect, that they soften 
our manners, polish our understandings, improve 
the heart, and render our behaviour civil, courteous, 
gentle, and obliging; such, in a word, as qualifies 
us for company and socie ty, and makes the ordinary 
intercourse of life agreeable? Hence it came to pass, 
that there was something of a roughness and auste¬ 
rity in tjie temper and behaviour of the Spartans, 
and many times even something of ferocity, a fail¬ 
ing that proceeded chiefly from their education, anil 
that rendered them disagreeable and offensive to ail 
their allies. 

It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to accustom s. Thar 
their youth betimes to suffer heat and cold, hunger bmhuroMs 
and thirst, and by several severe and laborious oxer- 
rises to * bring the body into subjection to reason, ,/ (tvr 
whosclaithful and diligent minister it ought to be in children. 
the execution of all her orders and injunctions; 
which it can never do, if it be not able to undergo 
all sorts of hardships and fatigues. But was it ra¬ 
tional in them to catrv their severities so far, as the 
inhuman treatment we have mentioned r And was 
it not utterly baibarows and brutal hi the lathers 
and mothers to see the blood trickling from the 
wounds of their children, nay, even to see them ex¬ 
piring under the lashes, w ithout concern r 

Some people admire the courage of the Spartan 4 . The 
mothers, who could hear the new s ot the death of mother/ 
their children slain in battle, not only without tears, 
but even with a kind of joy and satisfaction. For 
my part, I should think it much better that nature 
should shew herself a little mere on such occasions, 
and that the love'Of one’s ccAmtry should notutterly 
extinguish the sentiments of'maternal tenderness. 

One of our generals in France, who in the heat of 
battle was tftld that his son was killed, spoke much 
more properly on the subject: Let us at present think, 

*Extrcendum corpus, el ita afficicndum esc, ut obedire consilm 
rationiquc posbit in eiequendu negoiiis ft la bore tolnwindo. 

Lib. i. de odic. n. 79. 
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PftKj he, how to conquer the enemy; to-morrow / 
will mourn for my son. 

5. Their / Nor can I see what excuse can be made for that 
excejsiBe/]aw, imposed by Lvcurgus upon the Spartans, w hict) 
lamrc. enjoined the spending the whole of their thfie,.ex¬ 
cept when they were engaged in war, in idleness 
and inaction. He left all the ants and trades en¬ 
tirely to the slaves and strangers that lived .amongst 
them, and put nothing into the hands of the citizens 
hut the lance and the shield. Not to mention tire 
danger there was in snifering the number of slaves, 
that were necessary for tilling the land, to increase 
to such a degree as to become much greater than 
that of their masters, which was often an occasion 
of seditions and riots among them ; how many dis¬ 
orders must men necessarily fall into, that have so 
much leisure upon their hands, and have no daily 
occupation or regular labour? This is an inconve¬ 
nience even now but too common among our nobi¬ 
lity, and which is the natural effect of their injudi¬ 
cious education. Except in tile time of war, most 
ot our gentry spend their lives in a most useless and 
unprofitable manner. Theylook upon agriculture, 
arts, and commerce, «6 beneath them, and deroga¬ 
tory to their gentility. They seldom know how 
to handle any thing but thc-ir Swords. As for the 
sciences, they take hut a very small tincture of them; 
just so much us they cannot ‘well he without; and 
many have not the least knowledge of them, nor 
»ny manner ot taste for hooks or reading. We arc 
not to wonder then, if gaming and hunting, eating 
and di inking, iriutuak \ isitk and frivolous discourse, 
moke up their whole bccupatioir What a life is 
thin for men thatliavb any pruts or understanding 1 
ti. Their Lvcurgus would be utterly inexcusable if he gave 
emtby to- occasion, as he is accused of having (lone, for all 
'hcIoL *^' c r ’- <iur and cruelty exercised towards the Helots 
in his republic. These Helots were slaves employed 
by the Spartans to till the ground. It uaj their 
custom not only to make tjiese poor creatures drunk. 
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and expose them before their children, in order to 
give them an abhorrence for so shameful and 
odious a vice, but they treated them also with the 
utmost barbarity, and thought themselves at liberty 
to destroy them by any violence or cruelty whatso¬ 
ever, under pretence of their being always ready to 
rebel. » 

Upon a certain occasion related by rt Thucydides, 
two thousand of these Helots disappeared at once, 
without any body’s knowing what was become of 
them. Plutarch pretends, this barbarous custom 
was not practised till after Lycurgus’s time, and 
that he had no hand in it. 

But that wherein Lycurgus appears to be most Mot 
culpable, and what most clearly shews the prodigious t ' / and de ~ 
enormities and gross darkness in which the Pagans 
were plunged, is the little regard he shewed for ino- ^u-ctcJ. 
desty and decency, in what concerned the education 
of jjirlsj and the marriages of young women; w hich 
was without doubt the source ot those disorders that 
prevailed in Sparta* as Aristotle has wisely observed. 

When we compare these indecent and licentious in¬ 
stitutions of the wisest legislator that ever profane 
antiquity could boast, with the sanctity and purity 
of the evangelical precepts ; what a noble idea does 
it give us of the dignity and excellence ot the C hris- 
tian religion ? 

Nor will it give iis a less advantageous notion of 
this pre-eminence, if we compare the mostexccllent 
and laudable part of Lycurgus’s institutions with the 
laws of the Gospel. It is, we must own, a wonder¬ 
ful thing, that a whole?" people should consent to a 
division of them lands, which set the poor upon an 
equal footing with the rich; and that by a total ex¬ 
clusion of gold and silver, they should reduce them¬ 
selves to*a kind of voluntary poverty. But the 
Spartan legislator, when he enacted the^e laws, had 
the sword in his hand; whereas tire Clnistian legis- 


*.1,1 b. ir. 
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lator says but a word, Blessed arc the poor in spirit, 
and thousands of the faithful through all succeeding 
generations, renounce their goods, sell their lands 
and estates, and leave all to follow Jesus Christ, 
their master, in poverty and want. 1 

ARTICLE VIII. 

I 

The Government of Athens. The Lairs of Solon. 
The History of that Republic from the Time of 
Solon to the Reign of Durius the First. 

* 

I have already observed, that Athens was at first 
governed by kings. But they had little more than 
the name; for their whole power being confined 
to the command of the armies, vanished in time 
of peace. Every man was master in his own 
house, where Fie lived in an absolute state of inde¬ 
pendence. Codrus, the last Ting of Athens, hav¬ 
ing devoted himself to die for tlye public good, his 
sons Medon and Nileus quarrelled about the suc¬ 
cession. The Athenians took this occasion to abo¬ 
lish the regal powvr, though it did not much incom¬ 
mode them; and decla red,-that Jupi ter alone w as 
king of Athens ; * at the very same time that the 
, Jews," weary oitlie theocracy, that is, of having 
tile true God for their king, would absolutely have 
a man to reign over them. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when he enume¬ 
rates the ships of the confederate Grecians, gives the 
' name of people to none but,the Athenians; from 
whence it may be inferred that the«Atbeuians even 
then had a great inclination to a democratical go¬ 
vernment, and that the chief authority was at that 
time vested in the people. v 

In the place of their kings they substituted a kind 
of governors for life, under the title of Archons. 
But this perpetual magistracy appeared still in the 

*CoJrus was contemporary with Saul. 
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eyes of this free people, as too lively an image of 
regal power, of which they were desirous of abolish¬ 
ing even the very shadow; for which reason, they 
first reduced that office to the term often years, and 
then to that of one: and this they did with a view 
of resuming the authority the more frequently into 
their own hands i which they never transferred to 
their magistrates bpt with regtet. 

vSucIFa limited power as this was not sufficient to 
restrain those turbulent spirits, who were grown ex¬ 
cessively jealous of their liberty and independence, 
very tender and apt to 1^ offended at any thing that 
seemed to encroach upon their equality, and always 
ready to take umbrage at whatever had the least 
appearance of dominion or superiority. From hence 
arose continual factions and quarrels : there w as 
no agr eement or concord among the m, either about 
rejiigujqjjr £o ve rgyiwjt. 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable 
of enlarging her power, it being very happy for her 
that she could preserve hcrselttrom ruin in the midst 
ot those long and frequent dissensions, with which 
she had to struggle. 

Misfortunes instruct. Athens learned, at length, 
that true liberty consist .in a dependence upon jus¬ 
tice and reason. This happy subjection could not 
be established, but by a legislator. She therefore 
pitched upon Draco, a man oi acknon [edged wis¬ 
dom and integrity. It does not appear that A. M. 
(ireece had, before his time, any written laws, lie riS( ’- 
published some, whose rigour, anticipating, as An |j.,' , ) j C " 
it were, the Stoical dextrine, was so great, that it 
punished the smallest ofxyi«e, as well as the most 
enormous crimes, equally with death. These laws 
of Draco, written, says Demades, not with ink, but 
with blood, bad the same fate as usually attends 
all violent extremes. Sentiments ot humanity in 
the judges, compassion for the accused, w hom they 
were wont to look upon rather as unfortunate 
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than criminal, and the apprehensions the accusers 
and witnesses were under of rendering themselves 
odious to the people; all these motives, Isay, con¬ 
curred to produce a remissness in the execution of 
the laws ; which by that means, in process of time, 
became as it were abrogated through disuse : and 
thus an excessive rigour paved she way for im¬ 
punity. 

The danger of relapsing into their former disor¬ 
ders, made them have recourse to fresh precautions: 
for they were willing to slacken the curb and re¬ 
straint of fear, but not to break it. In order there¬ 
fore to find out mitigations, which might make 
amends for what they took away from the letter of 
the law, they cast their eyes upon one of the wisest 
A. M. anc j most virtuous persons of his age, I mean Solon ; 

An^T'o w hose singular qualities, and especially his great 
co t, mildness, had acquired him the affection and vene¬ 
ration of the whole city. 

His chief application had been to the study of phi¬ 
losophy, and especially to that part of it which we 
call politics, and w hicb teaches the art of government. 
His extraordinary merit gave,him one of the first 
ranks among the seven sages of Greece, who ren- 
dered tire age we are speaking of so illustrious. 

* These sages often paid visits to one another. One 
day that Solon went to Miletus to see Thales, the 
first thing he said to him was, that he wondered why 
he had never chosen to have either wife or children. 
Thales made him no answer then: but a few day£ 
after he contrived that a stranger should come into 
their company, and pretend ‘that he was just ar¬ 
rived from Athens, frt>rrf whence «he had set out 
about ten days before. " Solon asked him, if there 
was no news at Athens when he carne away. The 
stranger, who had been taught his lessw, replied, 
that he had heard of nothing but the death of a 
vo«ng gentle man, whose funeral was attended by all 

* Plut. in Solon, p. 81, 82. 
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the town; because, as they said, he was the son 
of the worthiest man in the city, who was then ab¬ 
sent. Alas! cried Solon, interrupting the man’s 
story; bow much is the poor father of the youth 
to be pitied ! But, pray, what is the gentleman’s 
name r I heard his name, replied the stranger, 
but I have forgotten it: I only remember, that the 
people talked much of his wisdom and justice. 
Every Answer afforded new caise of anxiety and 
terror to the enquiring father, who was so justly 
alarmed. Was it not, said lie at length, the son of 
Solon r The very same, ueplied the stranger. Solon 
at these words rent his clothes, and beat his breast, 
and expressing his sorrow by tears and groans, 
abandoned himself to the most sensible affliction. 
Thales, seeing this, took him by the hand, and said 
to him with a smile : Comfort yourself, my friend ; 
all that has been told to you, is a mere fiction. 
Now you see the reason why J. nc-ver married : it 
is because I am unwilling to expose myself to such 
trials and affliction. 

Plutarch has given us a large refutation of Thales’s 
reasoning, which tends to deprive mankind ot the 
most natural and reasonable attachments in life, in 
lieu of which the heart of man will not fail to 
substitute others of an unjust and unlawful nature, 
which will expose him to the same pains and in- 
conveniencies. Tho remedy, says this historian, 
against the grief that may aiise from the loss ot 
goods, of friends, or of children, is not to throw 
away our estates, and reduce ourselves to poverty, 
to make an absolute renunciation of all friendship, 
or to confine ousgclvcs to*$ state of celibacy; but 
upon'all such accidents and. misfortunes, to make 
a right use of our reason. 

‘ Athens,after some interval of tranquillity and 
peace, which the prudence and courage of Solon 
had procured, who was as great a warrior lie 
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was a statesman, relapsed into her former dissen¬ 
sions about the government of the commonwealth, 
and was divided into as many parties, as there 
were different sorts of inhabitants in Attica. For 
those that lived upon the mountains, were fond of 
popular government; those in the low-lands were 
for an oligarchy; and those that <jw elt on the sea- 
coasts, were for having a mixed government, com¬ 
pounded of those two forms blended together; and 
these hindered the other two contending parties 
from getting any ground of each other. Besides 
these, there w as a fourth party w hich consisted only 
of the poor, who were grievously harassed and op¬ 
pressed by the rich, on account of their debts, w hich 
they w-ere not able to discharge. This unhappy 
party was determined to choose themselves a chief, 
who should deliver them from the inhuman severity 
of their creditors, and make an entire change in 
the form of their government, by making a new 
division of the lands. 

In this extreme danger all ‘the wise Athenians 
cast their eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to 
neither party; because he had never sided either 
with the injustice of the rich, or the rebellion of the 
poor-, and they solicited him very earnestly to take 
the management of affairs, and to endeavour to 
put an end to tiiese differences and disorders. He 
was very unwilling to take upon him so dangerous 
a commission : however, he was at last chosen 
Archon, and was constituted supreme arbiter and 
legislator, with the unanimous consent of all par¬ 
ties; the rich liking him, -as"he was rich ; and the 
poor, because he waS tabnest. He now had it in 
his power to make himself king: several of the 
citizens advised him to it; and even the wisest 
among them, not thinking it was in the power of 
human reason to bring about a favourable change 
consistent with the laws, were not unwilling that 
the supieme [tower should be vested in one man, 
who was so eminently distinguished lor his prudence 
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and justice. But, notwithstanding all the remon¬ 
strances that were made to him, and ail the solici¬ 
tations and reproaches of his friends, who treated 
his refusal of the diadem as an effect of pusillani¬ 
mity and meanness of spirit, he was still firm and 
unchangeable in his purpose, and thought only of 
settling a form of government in his country, that 
should he the parent of a just and reasonable liberty. 
Not venturing to meddle with certain disorders and 
evils which he looked upon as incurable, he under¬ 
took to bring about no other alterations or changes, 
than such as he thought he could persuade the citi¬ 
zens to comply with, by the influence of reason; 
or bring them into, by the weight of his authority; 
wisely mixing, as he himself said, authority and 
power with reason and justice. Wherefore, when 
one afterwards asked him, if the laws, which he 
had made for the Athenians, were the best that 
could be given them; J'e£, said he, the best they 
■were capable of receiving. 

The soul of popular states is equality. But, for 
fear of disgusting the rich, Solon durst not propose 
any equality of lands and wealth ; whereby Attica, 
as well as Laconia,would have resembled a paternal 
inheritance, divided among a number of brethren. 
However, he went so tar as to put an end to the 
slavery and oppression of those poor citizens, whose 
excessive debts and accumulated arrears had forced 
them to sell their persons and liberty, and reduce 
themselves to a state of servitude and bondage. An 
express law' was made, w hich declared all debtors 
discharged and acquitfecho^f all their debts. 

"This affair dred' Solon info a troublesome scrape, 
which gave him a great deaTof vexation and con¬ 
cern. When he first determined to cancel the debts, 
he foresaw, flrat such an edict, which had something 
in it contrary to justice, would be extrerfiely offen¬ 
sive. For which reason, he endeavoured in some 


k Plut. in Solon, p. 87. 
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measure to rectify the tenour of it, by introducing it 
with a specious preamble, which set forth a great 
many very plausible pretexts, and gave a colour of 
equity and reason to the law, which in reality it 
had not. But in order hereto, he first disclosed 
his design to some particular friends, whom lie 
used to consult in all his aft’aim, and concerted 
with them the form and the terms, in which this 
edict should be Expressed. Now, before it was 
published, his friends, w ho were more interested 
than faithful, secretly borrowed large sums of mo¬ 
ney of their rich acquaintance, which they laid out 
in purchasing of lands, as knowing they would not 
be affected by the edict. When the edict was pub¬ 
lished, the general indignation, that was raised by 
such a base and flagrant knavery, fell upon Solon, 
though in fact he had no hand in it. But it is not 
enough for a man in office to be disinterested and 
upright himself; all, that surround and approach 
him, ought to be so too ; wife, relations, friends, 
secretaries, and servants. 1 he faults of others are 
charged to his account: all the wrongs, all the ra¬ 
pine, that may be committed-either through his ne¬ 
gligence or conhivance, are justly imputed to him ; 
because it is his business, and one of the principal 
designs of his being put into such trust, to prevent 
those corruptions and abuses. 

This ordinance at first pleffsed neither of the two 
parties; it disgusted the rich, because it abolished 
the debts; and dissatisfied the poor, because it did 
not ordain a new division of the lands, as they had 
expected, and as Lycurgws had actually effected at 
Sparta. But Solon’k influence tft Athens fell very 
short of that which Lycurgus had acquired in 
Sparta*; for he had no other authority over the 
Athenians, than what the reputation oi»his wisdom, 
and the confidence of the people in his integrity, 
had procured him. 

However, in a little time afterwards this ordi- 
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nance was generally approved, and the same powers 
as before were continued to Solon. 

He lepealed all the laws that had been made by 
Diaco, except those against murder. The reason 
of his doing this, was the excessive rigour of those 
laws, which indicted death alike upon all sorts of 
offenders ; so that they w ho were convicted of sloth 
and idleness, or they that had «to!en only a few 
herbs, or a little truit, out of a garden, were as se¬ 
verely punished as those that were guilty of murder 
or sacrilege. 

He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, 
employments and .magistracies, all which he left in 
the hands of the rich; for which reason he distri¬ 
buted ail the rich citizens into three classes, ranging 
them according to the difference of their incomes 
and revenues, and according to the value and esti¬ 
mation of each particular man's.estate. Those, that 
xvere found to have live hundred measures per an¬ 
num, as well in corpi, as in liquids, were placed in 
the first rank; those that had three hundred, were 
placed in the secondand those that had but two 
hundred, made up the third. 

c All the rest of the citizetjs, whose income fell 
short of two hundred measures, were comprised in 
a fourth and last class, and were never admitted into 
any employments. 03ut, in order to make them 
amends fur this exclusion from offices, he left them 
a right to vote in the assemblies and judgments of 
the people ; which at first seemed to be a matter of 
little consequence, best jn time became extremely 
advantageous, and made tjitsn masters ot all the 
affairs ot the city ; for most c4 the law-suits and dif¬ 
ferences were ultimately referred to the people, to 
whom an appeal lay from all the judgments of the 
magistrates; and in the assemblies of the people 
the greatest and most important affairs ot the state, 
relating to peace or war, were also determined. 


1 Plot. in Salon, p. 88. 
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The Areopagus, so called from the * place w here 
its assemblies were held, had been a long time esta¬ 
blished. Solon restored and augmented its authority, 
leaving to that tribunal, as the supreme court of 
judicature, a general inspection and superintendency 
over all affairs, as also the care of causing the laws 
(of which he made that body the guardian) to be 
observed and put in execution. Before If is time, 
the citizens of the greatest probity and worth were 
made the judges of the Areopagus. Solon was the 
first that thought it convenient that none should be 
honoured with that dignity, except such as had 
passed through the office of Archon. ^ Nothing was 
so august as this senate; and its reputation for 
judgment and integrity became so very great, that 
the Romans sometimes referred causes, which were 
too intricate for their own decision, to the deter¬ 
mination of this tribunal. 

*/ Nothing was regarded or attended to here, but 
truth alone ; and to the end thatciio external objects 
might divert the attention of the judges, their tri¬ 
bunal was always held at night, or in the dark; and 
the orators were not allowed to make use of any 
exordium, digression, or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent as much as possible the abuse 
which the people might make of the great autho¬ 
rity he left them, created a second council, consisting 
of four hundred men, a hundred out of every tribe; 
and ordered all causes and affairs to be brought be¬ 
fore this council, and to be maturely examined by 
them, before they wepe proposed to the general as¬ 
sembly of the people; t£> the judgment of which the 
sentiments of the other were to submit, and to which 
alone belonged the right of giving a final sentence 

« 

* VaJ. Max. 1. viji. c. 1. Lucian, in Hermot. p. 595. Qnintil. 
1. vi. c. t. 

* Thi» was a hill near the citadel of Athens, called Areo¬ 
pagus, that is to say, the hill of Mars; because it was there 
Mars bad been tried for tbef myrder of Halirrothius, the son of 
Neptuue. 
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and decision. It was upon this subject that Ana- 
charsis (whom the reputation of the sages of Greece 
hud brought from the heart of Scythia) said one 
day to Solon, I wonder you should empower wise 
men only to deliberate and debate upon affairs, and 
leave the determination and decision of them wholly 
to fools. 

Upon another occasion, when Solon was convers¬ 
ing with him upon some other‘regulations he had 
in view, Anacharsis, astonished that he could ex¬ 
pect to succeed in his designs of restraining the 
avarice and injustice of the citizens by written Jaws, 
answered him in this manner : “ Give me leave to 
“ tell you, that these written laws are just like spi- 
“ dcr’s webs: the weak and small may be caught 
“ and entangled in them; but the rich and power- 
“ ful will break through them, and despise them.” 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was 
very sensible of the inconveniences that attend 
a democracy, or popular government: but, hav¬ 
ing thoroughly studied, and being perfectly well 
acquainted with, the character and disposition of 
the Athenians, he knew it would a vain attempt 
to take the sovereignty out of thfe people’s hands ; - 
and that if they parted with it at one time, they 
would soon resume it at another by force and vio¬ 
lence. He therefore contented himself with limit¬ 
ing their power by the authority of the Areopagus 
and the council of four hundred ; judging, that the 
state, being supported and strengthened by these 
two powerful bodies, as by two good anchors, 
would not be so lia*bte to commotions and disor¬ 
ders as it had "been, and that the people would 
enjoy more tranquillity. 

I shall mention only some of the laws which Solon 
made, by which the reader may be able to form a 
judgment of the rest. * In the first place, every 
particular person was authorized to espouse the 


* Plut. ia Solon, p. 
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quarrel of any one that was injured and insulted; 
so that the first comer might prosecute the offender, 
and bring him to justice for the outrage he had 
committed. 

The design of-this wise legislator by this ordi¬ 
nance was, to accustom his citizens to have a fellow- 
feelingofoneanother’s sufferings anfi misfortunes,as 
they were all members of one and the same i>odv. 

1 By another law, those persons, that in public 
differences md dissensions did not declare them¬ 
selves of one party or other, but waited to see how 
things would go, before they determined; were de¬ 
clared infamous, condemned to perpetual banish¬ 
ment, and to have all their estates confiscated. 
Solon had learnt, from long experience and deep 
reflection, that tire rich, the powerful, and even the 
wise and virtuous, are usually the most backward 
to expose themselves to the inconveniencies, which 
public dissensions and troubles produce in society ; 
and that their zeal for the public good does not 
render them so vigilant and active in the defence 
of it, as the passions of the factious render them 
industrious to destroy it; that? the right side being 
thus abandoned by those that are capable of giving 
more weight, authority, and strength to it, by their 
union and concurrence, becomes unable to grapple 
with the audacious and violent enterprises of a few- 
daring innovators. To prevent this misfortune, 
which may be attended with the most fatal conse¬ 
quences to a state, Solon judged it proper to force 
the well affected, by the fear of greater inconveni¬ 
encies to themselves, t\) deflare at the very begin¬ 
ning of any commotion, f<5r the party that was in the 
right, and to animate tfie spirit and courage of the 
best citizens by engaging with them in the common 
danger. By this method of accustoming the minds 
of the people to look upon that man almost as 
an enemy and a traitor, that should appear indif¬ 
ferent to, and unconcerned at, the misfortunes of 
f Piut. in Solsn. p. 89. 
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the public, he provided the state with a quick and 
sure resource against the sudden enterprises of 
wicked and profligate citizens. 

* Solon abolished the giving of portions in mar¬ 
riage with young women, unless they were only 
daughters; and ordered that the bride should carry 
no other fortuifc: to her husband than three suits of 
clothes, and some household gx>ods of little value : 
for he would no.t have matrimony become a traf¬ 
fic, and a mere commerce of interest; but desired, 
that it should he regarded as an honourable fellow¬ 
ship and society, in order to raise subjects to the 
state, to make the married pair live agreeably and 
harmoniously together, and to give continual testi¬ 
mony of mutual love and tenderness to each other. 

Before Solon’s time, the Athenians were not al¬ 
lowed to make their wills; the wealth of the de¬ 
ceased always devolved upon his children arid fa¬ 
mily. Solon's law allowed every one that was 
childless, to dispose of his whole estate as bethought 
fit; preferring by*that means friendship to kindred, 
and choice to necessity and constraint, and render¬ 
ing every man truly master of his own fortune, by 
leaving him at liberty to bestow it where lie pleased. 
This law however did not authorize indifferently all 
sorts of donations : it justified and approved of none 
but those that were made freely and without any 
compulsion ; without having the mind distempered 
and intoxicated by potions or charms, or perverted 
and seduced by the allurements and caresses of a 
woman ; for this wise lawgiver was justly persuaded, 

that there is no diflefence*to be made between be- 

• • , • 

mg seduced and being *lorced, looking upon arti¬ 
fice and violence, pleasure and pain, in the same 
light, when they are made use of as means to im¬ 
pose upon men’s reason, and to captivate the liberty 
of their understandings. 


* Plut. in Solon, p. 8y. 
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h Another regulation he made was to lessen tin- 
rewards of the victors at the .Isthmian and Olym¬ 
pic games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz. 
a hundred drachmas, which make about two pounds, 
for the first sort; and five hundred drachmas, or 
about ten pounds, for the second. He thought it 
a shameful thing, thatathletas and i.restlers, a sort 
of'people not only useless, but often dangerous 
to the state, should’have any considerable rewards 
allotted them, which ought rather to be reserved 
for the families of those persons who died in the 
service of their country; it being very just and 
reasonable, that the state should support and pro¬ 
vide for sucli orphans, who probably might come 
in time to follow the good examples of their fa¬ 
thers. 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufac¬ 
tures, the senate of the Areopagus was charged 
with the care of enquiring into the ways and means 
that every man made use of to gain his livelihood; 
and of chastising and punishing Ml those who led 
an idle life. Besides the forementioned view of 
bringing arts and .trades into a flourishing condi¬ 
tion, this regulation was founded upon two other 
reasons still more important. 

]. Solon considered, that such persons as have no 
fortune, and make use of no methods of industry 
to gain their livelihood, are readylo employ all man¬ 
ner of unjust and unlawful means for acquiring mo¬ 
ney ; and that the necessity of subsisting some way 
or other disposes them for committing all sorts of 
misdemeanors, rapine, knaveries, and frauds; from 
which springs up a school‘of vice in the bosom of 
the commonwealth; and such a leaven gains ground, 
as does not fail to spread its infection, and by de¬ 
grees corrupt the manners of the public. ' 

In the second place, the most able statesmen 


* Plut. p. 91. Diog. Laert. in Solon, p. 37. 
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have always looked upon these indigent and idle 
people as a troop of dangerous, restless, and tur¬ 
bulent spirits, eager after innovation and change, 
always ready for seditions and insurrections, and 
interested in revolutions of the state, by which 
alone they can hope to change their own situation 
and fortune. *It was for all these reasons, that in 
the law we are speaking of, Solon declared, that a 
son should not be obliged to support his father in 
old age or necessity, if the latter had not taken 
care to have his son brought up to some trade or 
occupation : all children that were spurious and 
illegitimate, were exempted from the same duty: 
for it is evident, says Solon, that whoever thus 
contemns the dignity and sanctity of matrimony, 
has never had in view the lawful end we ought to 
propose to ourselves in having children, but only 
the gratification of a loose passion. Having then 
satisfied his own desires, lit has no proper right 
over the persons who may spring from this dis¬ 
graceful intercourse, upon whose lives, as well as 
births, he has entailed an indelible infamy and re¬ 
proach. 

1 It was prohibited to speak any ill of the dead ; 
because religion directs us to account the dead as 
sacred, justice requires us to spare those that are 
no more, and ggod policy should hinder hatred 
from becoming immortal. 

It wa3 also forbidden to affront or give ill lan¬ 
guage to any body in the temples, in courts of ju¬ 
dicature, in public assemblies, and in the theatres, 
during the time of \qprJsentation: for to be no 
where able to govern our passions and resent¬ 
ments, argues too untractable and licentious a dis¬ 
position; as, on the other hand, to restrain them 
at all times, and upon all occasions, is a virtue be¬ 
yond the strength of mere human nature, and a . 
perfection reserved for the evangelical law. 


1 Pint. in Solon, p. 89. 
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Cicero observes, thatthis wise legislator of Athens, 
whose laws were in force even in his time, had pro¬ 
vided no law against parricide; and being asked the 
reason why he had not, he answered : # That to 
make lares against, and ordain punishments for a 
crime, that hitherto had never been knozen or heard 
of, zvas the way to introduce it, rather than to pre¬ 
vent it. I omit several of his laws concerningnrar- 
riage and adultery, in which there are remarkable 
and manifest contradictions, and a great mixture of 
light and darkness, knowledge and error, \Vhich we 
generally find even among the very wisest of the 
heathens, who had no established principles. 

After Solon had published his law's, and engaged 
the people by public oath to observe them reli¬ 
giously, at least for the term of a hundred years, he 
thought proper to remove from Athens, in order to 
give them time to take root, and to gather strength 
by custom ; as also to fid himself of the trouble and 
importunity of those who came to consult him about 
the meaning of his laws, and to’avoid the com¬ 
plaints and ill-will of others: for, as he said himself, 
in great undertakings it is hard '(if not impossible) 
to please all parties. He was absent ten years, in 
which interval of time we are to place his journevs 
into Egypt, into Lydia, to visit king Crcesus, and 
into several other countries. k ,At his return he 
found the whole city in commotion and trouble; 
the three old factions were revived, and had formed 
three different parties. Lycurgus was at the head of 
the people that inhabited the low-lands ; Megacles, 
son of Xlcmffion, was the lgader of the inhabitants 
upon the sea coast; and Pisfetratus had declared for 
the mountaineers, to whom were joined the handi¬ 
craftsmen and labourers who lived by their indus¬ 
try, and who were particularly hostile to the rich: of 

k Plut. in So!on. p. 94. 

* Sapicntcr fccisse diciiur, cum de to nihil sanxerit, quod antca 
commissum nonerai; i>e, non tamprohiberc, qudm adtnoncrc, vide- 
r<tur. Pro. Rose. Amer. n. 70. 
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these three leaders the two latter were the most 
powerful and considerable. 

1 Megacles was the son of that Alcmreon whom 
Croesus had extremely enriched fora particular ser¬ 
vice which he had done him. He had likewise mar¬ 
ried a lady, who had brought him an immense por¬ 
tion : her nam$ was Agarista, the daughter of Clis- 
thene.s, tyrant of Sicyon. This Clisthenes was the 
richest and most opulent prince At this time iuGreece. 
In order to be able to choose a worthy son-in-law, 
and to kjiow r bis temper, manners, and character, 
from his own experience, Clisthenes invited .all the 
young noblemen of Greece to cocne and spend a 
year with him at his house ; for this was an ancient 
custom in that country. Several youths accepted 
the invitation, and came from different parts, to the 
number of thirteen. Nothing was seen every day 
but races, games, tournaments, magnificent enter¬ 
tainments, and couversations.upon all sorts oftopics. 
One of the gentlemen, who had hitherto surpassed 
all his competitors, lost the princess, by having made 
use of some indecent gestures and postures in his 
dancing, with which her father was extremely of¬ 
fended. Clisthenes, at the end of the year, de¬ 
clared for Megacles, and sent the rest of the noble- 
pien away, loaden with civilities and presents. Such 
was Megacles. 

01 Pisistratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and 
insinuating behaviour, ready to succour and assist 
the * poor ; prudent and moderate tow ards his ene¬ 
mies ; a most artful and accomplished dissembler; 
and one who had*aU the.exterior of virtue, even 
beyond the most virtuous; who seemed to be the 
most zealous stickler for equality among the citi¬ 
zens, and who absolutely declared against all inno- 
vations«anff change. 

1 Herod, lib. ri. c. 125—151. m Piut. in Solon, p. 95. 

* We are not here to understand »uch as begged or asked 
alms; for in those times, says Isocrates, there was no citiaen 
that died of hunger, or dishonoured his cTfy by begging. 
Ofati Areop. p. 309. ’ 
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It was not very hard for him to impose upon the 
people with all this artifice and address. But Solon 
quickly saw through his disguise, and perceived the 
drift of all his seeming virtue and fair pretences: 
however, he thought fit to observe measures with 
him in the beginning, hoping, perhaps, by gentle 
methods to bring him back to his d^ity. 

"It was at this time * Thespis began to change 
the Grecian tragedy*: I say change; because it was 
invented long before. This novelty drew all the 
world after it. Solon went among the rest for the 
sake of itearing Thespis, who acted himself, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the ancient poets. When the 
play was ended, he called to Thespis, and asked him, 
Whether he was not ashamed to utter such lies be¬ 
fore so many people? Thespis made answer, That 
there was no harm in lies of that sort, and in poeti¬ 
calfictions, which were only made for diversion. No, 
replied Solon, giving a great stroke with his stick 
upon the ground ; but if we suffer and approve of 
lying for our own diversion, it wik' quickly find its 
way into our serious engagements, and all our busi¬ 
ness and affairs. 

° In the mean time Pisistratus still pushed on his 
point; and, in order to accomplish it, made use of 
a stratagem that succeeded as well as he could ex¬ 
pect. p He gave himself several wounds ; and in 
that condition, with his body all bloody, he caused 
himself to be carried in a chariot into the market¬ 
place,-where he inflamed the populace, by giving 
them to understand that his enemies had treated 
him in that manner, and.thatjhe was the victim of 
his zeal for the public goods’ • 

n Plut. inSolon. p. 95. • Herod. 1. i. c. 59— 64 . 

* Plut. in Solon, p. 95—96. 

* Tragedy was in being a long time before Thesfhs; but it 
was only a chorus of persons that sung, and said opprobrious 
tilings to one another. Thespis was the first that improved this 
chorus by the addition of a character, who, in order to give the 
rest time to take breath, and to recover their spirits, recited an 
adventure of some illustrious person. And this recital gave oc¬ 
casion afterwards for introducing the'subjecta of tragedies. 
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An assembly of the people was immediately con¬ 
vened ; and there it was resolved, in spite of all the 
remonstrances Solon could make against it, that fifty 
guards should be allowed Pisistratus for the security 
of his person. He soon augmented the number as 
much as he thought fit, and by their means made 
himself master^of the citadel. All his enemies be¬ 
took themselves to flight, and the whole city was in 
great consternation and disorde*, except Solon, who 
loudly reproached the Athenians with their cowar¬ 
dice and folly, and the tyrant with his treachery. 
Upon his being asked w hat it was that gave him so 
much firmness and resolution ? It is, said he, my old 
age. He was indeed very old, and did not seem to 
risk much, as the end of his life was very near : 
though it often happens, that men grow fonder of 
life, in proportion as they have less reason and right 
to desire it should be prolonged. But Pisistratus, 
after he had subdued all, tliough tliis conquest im¬ 
perfect till he had gained Solon: and as he was well 
acquainted with the means that are projK-r to con¬ 
ciliate an old man, he spared no caresses; omitted 
nothing that could tend to soften and win upon him, 
and shewed him all possible marks of friendship 
and esteem, doing him all manner of honour, hav¬ 
ing him often about his person, and publicly pro¬ 
fessing a great veneration for his laws; which in 
truth he both observed himself, and caused to be 
observed by others. Solon, seeing it was impossible 
either to bring Pisistratus by fair means to renounce 
this usurpation, or to depose him by force, thought 
it a point of prudenoe qot to^exasperate the tyrant by 
rejecting the advances kf made him, and hoped, at 
the same time, that by entering into his confidence 
and counsels, he might at least be capable of con¬ 
ducting and turning into a proper channel a power 
which he could not abolish, and of mitigating the 
mischief and calamity that he had not been able to 
prevent. 

Solon did not survive the liberty of his country 
two years complete: for Pisistratus made himself 
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master of Athens, under the Archon Comias, the 
first year of the 51st Olympiad; and Solon died 
the year following, under the Archon Hegestratus, 
who succeeded Comias. 

The two parties, the heads of which were Lycur- 
gus and Megaclcs, uniting, drove Pisistratus out of 
Athens, lie was, however, soon recalled by ^le¬ 
gacies, who gave him his daughter ifi marriage. But 
a difference, that arpse upon occasion of this match, 
having embroiled them afresh, the Alcmteonidae had 
the w orst, and were obliged to retire. Pisistratus was 
twdee deposed, and twice found means to reinstate 
himself. His artifices acquired him his power, and 
his moderation maintained him in it; and without 
doubt his * eloquence, which even in Tully’s judg¬ 
ment was very great, rendered him very acceptable 
to the Athenians, who were but too apt to be affect¬ 
ed with the charms of oratory, as it made them for¬ 
get the care of their liberty. An exact submission 
to the laws distinguished Pisistratus from most other 
usurpers; and the mildness of his government was 
such as might make many a lawful sovereign blush. 
For which reason, the character of Pisistratus has 
been thought worthy of being set in opposition to 
that of other tyrants. Cicero, doubting what use 
Cassar would make of bis victory at Pharsalia, w rote 
to his dear friend Atticus, j~ H e do not yet know, 
whether the destiny of Rome tcilj have us groan un¬ 
der a Phalaris, or live under a Pisistratus. 

This tyrant, indeed, if we are to call him so, al¬ 
ways shewed himself very popular and moderate; 
’and had such a command of hjs temper, as to bear 
reproaches and insults $itt> fjatiencp, when he had 
it in his power to revengp\hem with a word. 1 His 

S Val.Max. 1. r. c. 1. ' Athen. 1. xii. p. 532. 

* Pisistratus dicendo tantum valuisse dicitur, ut ei Ai'ieniensesre- 
gium imperium oratione captipcrmitterent. Val. Max. 1. vili. c. 9. 

Sluts d’octior iisdem temper ibus, aut cujtis eloquentia literis tn- 
ttructior fuisu tradttur, quhm Pisistrati ? Cic. de Orat. 1. iii. 
n. IS7. 

f Jnccrfum est Phalarimne, an Pisistratum, sit imitaiurus. Ad. 

- Attic. L »ii. bp. six. 
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gardens and orchards were open to all the citizens; 
in which he was afterwards imitated by Citnon. ’ It 
is said, he was the first who opened a public library 
in Athens, which after his time was much aug¬ 
mented, and at last carried into Persia by Xerxes, 
when he took the city. But Seleucus Nicanor, a 
long time afterwards, caused it to be brought back 
to Athens. * Cicero thinks also, it was Pisistratus 
who first made the Athenians acquainted with the 
poems of Homer ; who arranged the books in the 
order in which we now' find them, whereas before 
they were confused, and not digested ; and w ho first 
caused them to be publicly read at the feasts called 
Pana?hensea. “ Plato ascribes this honour to his ' 
son Hipparchus. 

1 Pisistratus died in tranquillity, and transmitted 
to his sons the sovereign power, which be bad 
usurped thirty years before; seventeen of w hich be 
had reigned in peace. 

His sons were Hippias and Hipparchus. Thucy- a. M. 
dides adds a third* w hom he calls Thessalus. They st? 8 - 
seem to have inherited from their father an affec- An ^- Cl 
tion for learning and learned men. Plato, who at¬ 
tributes to 7 Hipparchus what we have said concern¬ 
ing the poems of Horner, adds, that he invited to 
Athens thefamous poet Anacreon, who was ofTeos, 
a city of Ionia; and that he sent a vessel of fifty 
oars on purpose for’him. He likewise entertained 
at his house Simonides, another famous poet of the 
isle of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, in the fEgean sea, 
to whom he gave a large pension, and made very 
rich presents. The design of these princes in invit¬ 
ing men of letters to Atfreifs was, says Plato, to 
soften and cultivate the mirfds of the citizens, and 
to infuse into them a relish an<j love for virtue, by 

¥ 'ving them a taste for learning and the sciences, 
heir care extended even to the instructing of the 

' Aul. Gel. 1. ri. c. 17. ‘ Lib. iii. de Orat. n. 137. 

* In Hipparcb. p. 128. * Ariat, lib. r. de Rep. c. 12. 

T In Hip. p. 228 4t 829- 
VOL. It. i K 
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peasants and country people, by erecting, not only 
in the streets of the city, but in all the roads and 
highways, statues of stone, called Mercuries, with 
grave sentences and moral maxims carved upon 
them; in which manner those silent monitors gave 
instructive lessons to all passengers. Plato seems 
to suppose that Hipparchus had the authority, or 
that the two brothers reigned together. ' Bu£ Thu¬ 
cydides shews, that Hippies, as the eldest of die 
sons, succeeded his father in the government. 

Be this as it may, their reign in the whole, after 
the death of Pisistratus, was only of eighteen years' 
duration : it ended in the following manner. 

1 Harmodius and Aristogiton, both cidifens of 
Athens, had contracted a very strict friendship. 
Hipparchus, angry with the former for a personal 
affront he pretended to have received from him, 
endeavoured to revenge himself upon-his sister, by 
putting a public affront upon her, obliging her 
shamefully to retire from a solemn procession, in 
which she was to carry one of the sacred baskets, 
alleging, that she was not in a fit condition to assist 
at such a ceremony. Her brother, and still more 
his friend, being stung to the quick by so gross and 
outrageous an affront, took from that moment a re¬ 
solution to attack the tyrants. And to do it the 
more effectually, they waited for tbe opportunity 
of a festival, w hich they judged would be very fa¬ 
vourable for their purpose: this was the feast of 
the Paoatheneea, in which tbe ceremony required 
that all tbe tradesmen and artificers shook! be trader 
arms. For the greater security, they admitted ©ofy 
a very small number of tlfe citiseny mbe their secret; 
conceiving, that upon the first motion all tbe rest 
would join then. Tbe day being come, they went 
betimes into tbe «n#rket*pfece, amwfdwkh daggers. 
Hippies came out of -the palace, aatd went to the 
Ceramicus, which was a place without the city, 
where lie company of guards then wore, to give 
the necessary orders for the ottrefinony. The two 

1 Lib. vi. p. 445. * Thucyd. 1. vi. p. 449—45©. 
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friends having followed him thither, saw one of the 
conspirators talking very familiarly with him, which 
made them apprehend they were betrayed. They 
could have executed their design that moment upon 
Hippias ; but were willing to begin their vengeance 
upon the author of the affront they had received. 
They therefore teturned into the city, where, meet¬ 
ing wijh Hipparchus, they killed him; but being 
immediately apprehended, themselves were slain, 
and Hippias found means to dispel the storm. 

After this affair, he no longer observed any mea¬ 
sures, and reigned like a true tyrant, putting to death 
a vast number of citizens. To guard himself for the 
future against a like enterprise, and to secure a safe 
retreat for himself, in case of any accident, he en¬ 
deavoured to strengthen himself by a foreign sup¬ 
port, and to that end gave his daughter in marriage 
to the son ofithe tyrant of Lampsacus. 

b In the mean time, the Alcmeeonidee, who from 
the beginning of the revolution had been banished 
from Athens by PiSistratus, and who saw their hopes 
frustrated by the bad success of the last conspiracy, 
dkl not however lose courage, but turned their 
views another way. As they we’re very rich and 
powerful, they got themselves appointed by the Am- 
pbictyons, who constituted the general council of 
Greece, to superintend the rebuilding of the temple 
of Delphi, for the sum of three hundred talents, or 
three hundred thousand * crowns. As they were 
naturally generous, and had besides their reasons 
for being so on this occasion, they added to this 
sum a great deal of*th«ir own money, and made 
the whole front af the tenflplS till of Parian marble, 
at their particular expence', whereas by the con¬ 
tract made with the Amphictyons, it was only to 
have been •made of common stone. 

The liberality of the Atcmeeonidee was not alto¬ 
gether a tree bounty ; rveitlver was their magnifi¬ 
cence towards the god of Delphi a pure effect of 
b Herod. 1. v. c. 62_ gG. * About +0,000/. uterliug. 

2 E 2 
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religion : policy was the chief motive. They noped 
by this means to acquire great influence in the tem¬ 
ple, and it happened according to their expecta¬ 
tion. The money, which they plentifully poured 
into the hands of the priestess, rendered them ab¬ 
solute masters of the oracle, and of the pretended 
god who presided over it, and wh#> for the future, 
becoming their echo, did no more than faithfylly re¬ 
peat the words they dictated to him, and gratefully 
lent them the assistance of his voice and authority. 
As often therefore as any Spartan came to consult 
the priestess, whether upon his own affairs, or upon 
those of the state, no promise was ever made him 
of the god’s assistance, but upon condition that the 
Lacedemonians should deliver Athens from theyoke 
of tyranny. This order was so often repeated to 
them by the oracle, that they resolved atlastto make 
war against the Pisistratidas, though they were un¬ 
der the strongest engagements of friendship and hos¬ 
pitality with them ; herein preferring * the will of 
God, says Herodotus, to all human considerations. 

The first attempt of this kind miscarried ; and the 
troops they sent against the tyrant were repulsed 
with loss." Notwithstanding, a little time after they 
made a second, which seemed'to promise no better 
success than the first; because most of the Lacedae¬ 
monians, seeing the siege they had laid before Athens 
likely to continue a great while,'retired, and left only 
a small number of troops to carry it on. But the 
tyrant’s children, who-,.had been clandestinely con¬ 
veyed out of the city, in order to be put in a safe 
place, being taken by,thepnemy, the father, to re¬ 
deem them, was obliged<£b come t© an accommoda¬ 
tion with the Athenians, by which it was stipulated, 
that he should depart outof Attica in five days’ time. 
A. M. Accordingly, he actually retired within the time 
s i9ti. lijnited, and settled at Sigseum, a town in Phrygia, 
An . t 0 g' C ' seated at the mouth of the river Scamander. 


* T* yip rS ©«5 irpftrfurtfa EittuiirTQ, to. Tuy dyi'puv. 
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a Pliny observes, that the tyrants were driven out 
of Athens the same year the kings were expelled 
Rome. Extraordinary honours were paid to the 
memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Their 
names were infinitely respected at Athens in all suc¬ 
ceeding ages, and almost held in equal reverence 
with those of the gods. Statues were forthwith 
erected to them in the market-place, which was an 
honour that had never been conferred on any man 
before. The very sight of these statues, exposed to 
the view of all the citizens, kept up their hatred and 
detestation of tyranny, and daily renewed their sen¬ 
timents of gratitude to those generous defenders of 
their liberty, who had not scrupled to purchase it 
with their lives, and to seal it with their blood. 
b Alexander the Great, who knew how dear the me¬ 
mory of these men was to the Athenians, and how 
far they carried their zeal in this respect, thought 
he did them a sensible pleasure in sending back to 
them the statues of those two great men, which he 
found in Persia aft^r the defeat of Darius, and which 
Xerxes had formerly carried thither from Athens. 
Pausanias ascribes this action to Seleucus Nica- 
nor, one of the successors of Alexander; and adds, 
that he also sent back to the Athenians their public 
library, which Xerxes had carried off with him into 
Persia. 'Athens, at the time of her deliverance from 
tyranny, did not confine her gratitude solely to the 
authors of her liberty, but extended it even to a 
woman who had signalized her courage on that oc¬ 
casion. This woman was a"courtezan, named Le- 
ama, who by the chaipns of her beauty, and skill in 
playing on the jiarp, h*ht^ particularly captivated 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, After their death, the 
tyrant, who knew they had concealed nothing from 
this womap, caused her to be put to the torture, in 
order to make her declare the names of the other 
conspirators. But she bore all the cruelty of their 

• Plin. 1. xxriv, c. 4. b Ibid. c. 8. 

* Id. 1. vii. c. 23. & h xxxiv. c. 8. 
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torments with an invincible constancy, and expired 
in the midst of them ; shewing the world, that her 
sex is more courageous, and more capable of keep¬ 
ing a secret, than some men imagine. The Athe¬ 
nians would not suffer the memory of so heroic an 
action to be lo9t: and, to prevent the lustre of it 
from being sullied by the consideration of her cha¬ 
racter as a courtezan, they endeavoured to conceal 
that circumstance,tby representing her, in the sta¬ 
tue which they erected to her honour, under the 
figure of a lioness without a tongue. 

d Plutarch, in the life of Aristides, relates a cir¬ 
cumstance which does great honour to the Atheni¬ 
ans, and shews to what a pitch they carried their 
gratitude to their deliverer, and their respect for 
his memory. They had learned that the grand¬ 
daughter of Aristogiton lived at Lemnos, in very 
mean and poor circumstances, nobody being will¬ 
ing to marry her up<jn account of her extreme in¬ 
digence and poverty. The people of Athens sent 
for her, and, marrying her to oqp of the most rich 
and considerable men of their city, gave her an es¬ 
tate in land in the town of Potamos for her portion. 

Athens seemed, in recovering her liberty, to have 
also recovered her pristine courage. During the 
reigns of her tyrants, she had acted with indolence 
and indifference, as knowing what she did was not 
for herself, but for them. But after her deliver¬ 
ance from their yoke, the vigour and activity she 
exerted w-as of a quite different kind ; because then 
her labours were her own. 

Athens, however, did not .immediately enjoy a 
perfect tranquillity. Twqofher citizens, Clisthenes, 
one of the Alcftimonidae, and Isagoras, w ho were 
men of the greatest power in the city, by contend¬ 
ing with each other for superiority, ercattjji two con¬ 
siderable factions. The former, who had gained 
the people on his side, made art alteration in the 
form of their establishment, and instead of four 
tribes, whereof they consisted before, divided that 
d Page $35. 
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body into ten tribes, to which he gave the names 
of the ten sons of Ion, whom the Greek historians 
make the father and first founder of the nation. 
Isagoras, seeing himself inferior in credit to his 
rival, had recourse to the Lacedasmonians. Cleo- 
menes, one of the two kings of Sparta, obliged 
Clisthenes to depart from Athens, w ith seven hun* 
dred families ot nis adherents. But they soon re¬ 
turned with their leader, and v^ere restored to all 
their estates and fortunes. 

The Lacedaemonians, stung with spite and jea¬ 
lousy against Athens, because she took upon her to 
act independent of their authority; and repenting 
also that they had delivered her from her tyrants 
upon the credit of an oracle, of which they had since 
discovered the irhposture, began to think of rein¬ 
stating Hippias, one of the sons of Pisistratus ; and 
to that end sent for him from Sigreum, w hither he 
had retired. They then communicated their design 
in an assembly of the deputies of their allies, whose 
assistance and concurrence they were anxious to 
secure, in order to render theirenterprise successful. 

The deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occa¬ 
sion, and expressed’great astonishment that the La¬ 
cedaemonians, who were themselves avowed enemies 
of tyranny, and professed the greatest abhorrence 
for all arbitrary government, should desire to esta¬ 
blish it elsewhere :die exposed to their view, in the 
fullest light, all the cruel and horrid effects of ty¬ 
rannical government, which his own country, Co¬ 
rinth, had but very lately lilt by woful experience. 
The rest of the deputies applauded his discourse, 
and were of his ppinion^ .^Tjius the enterprise came 
to nothing; and had no otjier effect than to disco¬ 
ver the base jealousy of the Lacedaemonians, and 
to cover them with shame and confusion. 

Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Asia 
to Artaphernes, governor of Sardis for the king of 
Persia, whom l>e endeavoured by every method to 
engage in a war against Atbesw; representing to 
him, that the taking of so rich and pow erful a city 
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would render him master of all Greece. Arta- 
phernes hereupon required of the Athenians that 
they would reinstate Ilippias in the government; 
to which they made no other answer, than by a 
downright and absolute refusal. This was the ori¬ 
ginal ground and occasion of the wars between the 
Persians and tile Greeks, which will be the sub¬ 
ject of the following volumes. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Illustrious Men, who distinguished themselves in 
the Arts and Sciences. 

I begin with the poets, as the most ancient. 

Homer, the most celebrated and illustrious of all 
the poets, is he of whom we have the least know ledge, 
either with respect to the country where he was 
born, or the time in which he lived. Among the 
seven cities of Greece that contended for the ho¬ 
nour of having given him birth, Smyrna seems to 
have the best title to that glorious distinction. 

A. M. c Herodotus tells us, that I Iomtr w rote four hun- 
Ant j°C ^ rec ^ }' ears before his time, that is, three hundred 
g u ' and forty years after the taking of Troy : for He 
rodotus flourished' seven hundred and forty years 
after that expedition. 

Some authors have pretended that he was called 
Homer, because he was born blind. Velleius Pater¬ 
culus rejects this story with contempt. * “Ifany 
“ man,” says he, “ believes that Homer was born 
“ blind, he must be so himself, and even have lost all 
“ his senses.” Indeed, according to the observation 
of ' Cicero, Homer’s works iM-e*rather pictures than 
poems, so perfectly doe5 li£ paint to'the life, and set 
the images of every tiling he undertakes to describe 
before the eyes of the reader : and he seems to have 
been intent upon introducing all the mostVlelightful 
and agreeable objects that nature affords into his 

' Lib. 11 . c. 53. f Tuscul. Queest. 1. v. n. 114. 

* Huem si quit ctecum genitim putat, omnibus scntibut or but 
ost. Paterc. 1. i. c. 5. 
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writings, and making them in a manner pass in 
review before his readers. 

* What is most astonishing in this poet is, that 
being the first, at least of those that are known, 
who applied himself to that kind of poetry which 
is the most sublime and difficult of all, he should 
however soar so high and with such rapidity, as to 
carry it at once'to the utmost perfection; which 
seldom* or never happens in oth®r arts, but by slow 
degrees, and after a long series of years,. 

The kind of poetry we are speaking of is the Epic 
Poem, so called from the Greek word Hr:;-, because 
it is an action related by the poet. The subject ot 
this poem must be great, instructive, serious, con¬ 
taining only one principal event, to which all the 
rest must refer and be subordinate ; and this prin¬ 
cipal action must have passed in a certain space of 
time, which must not exceed a year at most. 

Homer has composed two poems of this kind, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey: the subject of the first is 
the anger of Achilles, so pernicious to the Greeks, 
when they besieged Ilion or Troy; and that of the 
second is the voyages and adventures ot Ulysses, 
alter the taking of th’at city. 

It is remarkable, that no nation in the world, 
however learned and ingenious, has ever produced 
any poems comparable to his; and that whoever 
have attempted any works of that kind, have all 
taken their plan and ideas from Homer, borrowed 
all their rules from him, made him their model, 
and have only succeeded in proportion to their 
success in copying hiyn. The truth is, Homer was 
an original geniys, arid'fit lj>r others to be formed 
upon : E Fans ingai'wrum Ijomerus. 

s Plin. 1. xvii. c. 5. 

* Clctrissiihum dcinde Homcri illuxit minium, sine exemplo 
maximum : qui magnitudine opens, et fulgore carmmum, solus ap- 
pellari Poeta meruit. In qtlV hoe maximum est, quod napue ante il¬ 
ium, quern ills imitaretur; usque post ilium, qui inulun cum possit, 
inventus est: neque quemquam alium, cujus opens primus auctot 
tvent, in eo perfectissisnujn, pettier Uomentm et Archiloehum repe - 
riernus. Veil. Pater. I. i. c. 5.* 
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All the greatest men and the most exalted geniuses 
that have appeared for these two thousand and five 
or six hundred years, in Greece, Italy, and else¬ 
where; those whose writings we are still forced to 
admire; who are still our masters, and who teach 
us to think, to reason, to speak, and to write; all 
these, says * Madam Dacier, acknowledge Homer 
to be the greatest of poets, and look upon his po¬ 
ems as the modeUon which all succeeding poets 
should form their taste and judgment. After all 
this, can there be any man so conceited of his own 
talents, be they never so great, as reasonably to pre¬ 
sume, that his decisions should prevail against such 
an universal concurrence of judgment in persons of 
the most distinguished abilities and characters? 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so uniform, and 
so universal, entirely justify Alexander the Great’s 
favourable judgment of the works of Homer, w hich 
he looked upon as the most excellent and valuable 
production of the human mind ; pretiosissimum 
human i animi opus. , 

1 Quintilian, after having made a magnificent 
encomium upon Homer, gives us a just idea of his 
character and manner of writing in these few words: 
Hunc nemo in nutgnis sublimit ate, in parvis proprie- 
tate superaverit. * Jdtm lertus ac pres sits, jucundus 
et gravis, turn copid turn br eat ate mirabUis. In 
great things, what a sublimity .of expression ; and 
in little, what a justness and propriety ! Diffusive 
and concise, pleasant and grave, equally admirable 
both for his copiousness and his brevity. 

H K.sion. The most common opinion is, that he 
was contemporary w itlil Jdtncr. It is said, he was 
born at Cuma?, a town,in .To)is, but that he was 
brought up at Ascra, a little town in Boeotia, which 
has since passed for his native country. k ,Thus Vir¬ 
gil calls him the old man of Ascra. We kuow little 


h Plin. L rii. c. 29. 1 Quin. 1. x. cap. 1. k Eclog. vi. v. TO. 

.* (n HtaWtr's life, which ii'iprefixed to her translation of the 
Iliad. 
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or nothing of this poet, bat by the few remaining 
poems which he ha* left, all in hexameter verse; 
which are, 1st, The Works and Days; 2dly, The 
Theogany, or the genealogy of the gods ; 3dly, The 
Shield of Hercules: of which last some doubt whe¬ 
ther it was written by Hesiod. 

J. In the first these poems, entitled, The If crrks 
and Days , Hesiod treats of agriculture, which re¬ 
quires,’besides a great deal of«labour, a due ob¬ 
servation of times, seasons, and days. This poem is 
full of excellent sentences and maxims for the con¬ 
duct of life. He begins it with a short, but lively 
description of two sorts of disputes; the one fatal 
to mankind, the source of quarrels, discords, and 
wars; and the other infinitely useful and beneficial 
to men, as it sharpens their wits, excites a noble and 
generous emulation among them, and prepare* the 
way for the invention and improvement of arts and 
sciences. He then makes an admirable description 
of the four different ages of the world ; the golden, 
the silver, the brazen, and the iron age. The per¬ 
sons who lived in the golden age, are those ivbom 
Jupiter after their death turned into so many*Genii 
or spirits, and then 'appointed them as guardians 
over mankind, giving them a commission to go up 
and down the earth, invisible to the sight of men, 
and to observe all their good and evil actions. 

This poem was Virgil’s model in composing his 
Georgies, as he himself acknowledges in this verse: 

A scr manque cano Romam per oppida carmen' 

And sing the Aseseean verse to Roman swains. 

The choice mhde by th&e’two illustrious poets of 
this subject for the exercise*of their muse, shews in 
what honour the ancients held agriculture, and the 
feeding of cattle, the two innocent sources of the 
wealth and plenty of a country. It is much to be 
deplored that in after-ages a taste so agreeable to 

* Ax'ip-orts. 1 bver. I. ii- V. ]7li. 
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nature, and so well adapted to the preservation of 
innocence of manners, should have gone to decay. 
Avarice and luxury have entirelydepressed it. m Ni- 
mirurn alii subiere ritus, circaquc alia mentes homi- 
num detinentur, et axaritue tantum artes coluntur. 

2. The Theogony of Hesiod, and the poems of 
Homer, may be looked upon as the surest and most 
authentic archives and monuments of the theology 
of the ancients, an^ of the opinion they had of their 
gods. Fou we are not to suppose, that these poets 
were the inventors of the fables which we read in 
their writings. They only collected and transmitted 
to posterity the traces of the religion which they 
found established, and which prevailed in their time 
and country. 

3. The Shield of Hercules is a separate fragment 
of a poem, wherein it is pretended that Hesiod ce¬ 
lebrated the most illustrious heroines of antiquity: 
and it bears that title, because it contains, among 
other things, a long description of the shield of Her¬ 
cules, concerning whom the sanje poem relates a 
particular adventure. 

The poetry of Hesiod, in those places that are 
susceptible of ornament, is very elegant and delight¬ 
ful, but not so sublime and lofty as that of Homer. 
Quintilian reckons him the chief in the middle 
manner of w riting. " Datur ei palma in illo medio 
dicendi genere. 

A. M. Archilochus. The poet Archilochus, born in 
32 so. p ar os, inventor of fhe Iambic verse, lived in the 
Ant J. c. t ; me 0 f Candaules, king of Lydia. He has this ad¬ 
vantage in common with Horner, according to Vel¬ 
leius Paterculus, that he # £firried aj-once that kind 
of poetry which he invented, to a very great perfec¬ 
tion. The feet which gave their name to these 
verses, and which at first were the only gort used, 
are composed of one short and one long syllable. 
The Iambic verse, such as it was invented by Ar¬ 
chilochus, seems very proper for a vehement and 
m Plin. in Procem. 1. sir. ’ 14b. i. c. 5. 
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energetic style : accordingly we see, that Horace, 
speaking of this poet, says, that it was his anger, or 
rather his rage, that armed him with his Iambics, 
for the exercising and exerting of his vengeance. 

Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambo.° 

And * Quintilian says, he had an uncommon force 
of expression, was full of bold thoughts, and of those 
strokes that are concise, but keert and piercing; in a 
word, his style was strong and nervous. The + longest 
of his poems were said to be the best. The world 
have passed the same judgment upon the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero; the latter of whom says 
the same of his friend Atticus’s letters. 

p The verses of Archilochus were extremely bit¬ 
ing and licentious; witness those he writ against 
Lycambes, his father-in-law, which drove him to 
despair. For this double j; reason, his poetry, how 
excellent soever it was reckoned in other respects, 
w'as banished out of Sparta, as being more likely to 
corrupt the hearts«and morals of young people, than 
to be useful in cultivating their understanding. We 
have only some very short figments remaining of 
this poet. Such a niceness in a heathen people, 
with regard to the quality of the books which they 
thought young persons should be permitted to read, 
is highly worth our notice, and will rise up in con¬ 
demnation against fnany Christians. 

H ipponax. This poet was of Ephesus, and sig¬ 
nalized himself some years after Archilochus, in the 

• Art. Poet. t Hor* EjhxI. Od. vi. A Epist. xix. 1. i. 

* Summa in hoc vis elocutionis^ciwi valid# turn breves vibrantes- 
que senterdiiz, plurimum sanguinis qtquenervorum, ttuin. 1. x. c.1 . 

t Vt Aristophani Archilochi iambus, sic eputola tongissvnti 
tpueque optima videtur. Cic. Epist. xi. 1. 16. ad Atlicum. 

t Lacedxvtonii librosArchilochi 4 civitute sud exportari jusserwu, 
quod evrumpetriim verecundum acpudicam lectimem urbitrabantur. 
Soluerunt enim ed liberorvm suorum animot imbui, ne plus monbus 
no cere l, qudm ingeniis prodesset. Itaque maximum poetam, aut eerie 
summo proximum, quia dontum ribi invisam obscxnis maledictis 
laceraverat, carminum cxilio mulct drvsu. Vel. Pst. 1. vi. c. 3. 
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same kind of poetry, aod with the same force and 
vehemence. He was * ngfy, little, lean, and Blender. 
Two celebrated sculptors, who were brothers, Bu- 
palus and Athenii (some call foe latter Anthermos), 
diverted themselves at his expence, and represented 
him in a ridiculous form. It is dangerous to attack 
satiric poets. Hipponax retorted their pleasantry 
with such keen strokes of satire, that they hanged 
themselves out oi mortification : otliers say they 
only quitted the city of Ephesus,-where Hipponax 
lived. Hjs malignant _pep did not spare even those 
to whom fie owed his life. How monstrous was this! 
Horace^ joins Hipponax with Archilochus, and re¬ 
presents thenaaa twopoeUequallydangerous. In the 
Aaihofogia r there are three or four epigrams, which 
describe Hipponax as terrible even after his death. 
Tiiey admonish travellers to avoid his tomb, as a 
place from wbenceadreadful hail perpetually pours, 
4m£yf fit -ravp^y, r»v iptmrb. Fug€ gnvtfttttCUl- 

teju tutxuLtm, hurrtndum. 

It is thought he invented tly; Scazon verse, in 
which the Spondee is used instead of the Iambus in 
the sixth foot of the mrse that hears that name. 

Sresicuojujs, He was of Hiinera, a city in 
Sicily, and excelled in Lyric poetry, as did those 
other poets of whom we are going fo speak. Lyric 
poetry fs that, the veraes of which, digested into odes 
and stanzas, were sung to the tyre, or to other such 
like foiti umeats. Stesschorus flourished betwixt the 
37th and 47fo Olympiad. * Pausanias, after many 
other fables, relates, that Stesicborus having been 
punished w ith the loss<xf ai^bt for his satirical verses 

* An tiro!. 1. iii. * I'tfust'in Lacon. p. 200. 

* Uifpcmaeti uotahilis »u lids Jicdtias crat: puamoitrem ima- 
ginan pus hudvidjtoorvmsi praposvtK ridtutuum circuit 8. Hood 
H^xn i o . r tadi g uu tn tama ri sn d iutm etmiuusu datr.UKM in tuntum, 
ui crtduiur uliquiinu ad iaqucum cos my p uliut ; ft tod Jdhum cst. 
Hid. L mu«. c. 5. 

t Ja ma ie t wpcrrimus 

Partita toiio cornua: 

Sualis JLftmmlw tyrdia isfdogaw, 

Aul acer hostis Bupalo. Epod. vi. 
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a^ainit Helen, did not recover it, till he had retracted 
his invectives, by writing another ode contrary to tire 
first; which latter kind of ode is since called Palino- 
dia. Quintilian # says, that lie sung of wars and 
illustrious heroes, and that he supported upon the 
lyre all the dignity and majesty of epic poetry. 

Alcman. He was of Lacadeemon, or, as some 
will have it, of Sardis in Lydia, and lived much 
about the same time as Stesicljorus. Some make 
him the first author of amorous verses. . 

Alcaeus. He was born at Mitylene in Lesbos: 
it is from him that the Alcaic verse derived its 
name. He was a professed enemy to the tyrants of 
Lesbos, and particularly to Pittacus, against whom 
he perpetually inveighed in his verses. ' It is said 
of him, that being once in a battle, be was seized with 
such tear and terror, that he threw down his arms, 
and ran away. ^ Horace has thought fit to give us 
the same account of himself. % Poets do not value 
themselves so much upon prowess as upon wit. 
^Quintilian say«, Qiat the style of Alcasus was close, 
magnificent, and chaste; and to complete his cha¬ 
racter, adds, that he very mush resembled Homer. 

Simonides. This poet was a native of Ceos, an 
island in the jEgean sea. He continued to flourish 
at the time of Xerxes’s expedition. He § excelled 
principally in elegy. Tire invention pfiocat memory 
is ascribed to bitty of w hich I have spoken else¬ 
where. || At twenty-four years of age he disputed 
for, and carried, the prize of poetry. 

• Herod. 1. v. c. 9J. 

* StcsichoTTtm, qudm sifinijfnio Ufilidtts, materite quorpte osten- 
dunt, maxima bclla M elarissim<% canerUem duces, et cpict oormi- 
nis oner a lyra sustinentem. L. X. «. 1. 

t Tecum Thilippot et cderrmfugam 
Sensi, relicts, non bene parmuld. Hoc. Or!, rii. 1. 2. 

f In eloipfbido breris et magnfjlcta et diligem, p kr u m pue Ho* 
mero similis. 

§ Set! ne relict it, Musa procax,joch 
Cece retraces tnmera nttnae. Horat. 

Mcestius lucrymit Simmideis. Cahill. 

fl Method of teaching and studying the Belles Lettnes. 
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* The answer he gave a prince who asked him,' 
what God was, is much celebrated. That prince 
was Hiero, king of Syracuse. The poet desired a day 
to consider the question proposed to him. On the 
morrow he asked two days; and w henever he was 
called upon for his answer, he still doubled the time. 
The king, surprised at this behaviour, demanded 
his reason for it. It is, replied Simonides, because 
the more I consider the question, the more obscure 
it seems : Quia quanto diutius ennsidero, tanto mihi 
res videtur obscurior. The answer was w-ise, if it 
proceeded from the high idea which he conceived 
of the Divine Majesty, wdiich * no understanding 
can comprehend, nor any tongue express. 

1 After having travelled through many cities of 
Asia, and amassed considerable wealth by cele¬ 
brating, in his verses, the praises of those who were 
capable of rewarding him well, he embarked for 
the island of Ceos, hjs native country. The ship was 
cast away. Every one endeavoured to save w hat 
they could. Simonides did not encumber himself 
with any thing; and when he was asked the reason 
for it, he replied, “ I carry all I. have about me 
Mecum, inquit , mea sunt cuncta. Several of the 
company Were drowned, being overwhelmed by the 
weight of the things they attempted to save, and those 
who got toshore were plundered by thieves. All that 
escaped went to Clazomenas, which was not far from 
the place where the vessel was lost. One of the citi¬ 
zens, who loved learning, and. had read the poems 
of Simonides with great admiration, was exceedingly 
pleased, and thought it an honour to receive him 

* Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. i. n.l^. x PHfedr. 1. iv. 

* Certt hoc est Deus, quod 'et cum dicitur, non potest dici: cum 
atfimatur, nonpotest ctuimari; aim comparator, non potest compa- 
rari; dm definitur, iptd defmitione cretcit. S. A*)g. serm. de 
temp. cix. 

Nobit ad intellectum pectus angustum est. Et idea sic eum 
(DewnJ digni ttstimamus, dum inecastimabilem dicxmus. Eloquar 
quemadmodum sentio. Magnitudinem Dei qui se putat n&sse, mi- 
nuit: qui non vult minucrc, non novit. Minut. Felix. 
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into his house. He supplied him abundantly with 
necessaries, whilst the rest were obliged to beg. 
through the city. The poet, upon meeting them, did 
not forget to observe how justly he had answered 
them in regard to his effects : Dil i, inquit, men me- 
cum esse cuncta; v os.quod rapuistis, per it. 

lie was reproached with having dishonoured po¬ 
etry by his avariJc, in making his pen venal, and not 
comprising any verses till he bac^agreed on the price 
to be paid for thorn. * In Aristotle, we/md a proof 
of this, which doeshim no honour. A person who 
had won the prize in the chariot races, desired Si¬ 
monides to compose a song of triumph upon that 
subject. The poet, not thinking the reward suffi¬ 
cient, replied, that he could not treat it well. This 
prize had been won by mules, and he pretended 
that animal did not afford the proper matter for 
praise. Greater offers were made him, which en¬ 
nobled the mule ; and the poem was made. Money 
has long had power to bestow, nobility and beauty: 

Et genus et fnrmarn regina pecunia donat. 

As this animal is generated between a she-ass and a 
horse, the poet, as Aristotle observes, considered 
them at first only on the base side of their pedigree. 
But money made him take them in the other light, 
and lie styled them illustrious foals <rj rapid steeds : 

Xa/fer <xs\\OTto$wv hvfccrge; 

Sappho. She was of the same place, and lived at 
the same time with Alcaeus, The Sapphic verse 
took its name from her. She composed a consi¬ 
derable number of poems, of which there are but 
two remaining : thesbai^suffieient to satisfy us that 
the praises givefn her inVlf ages, for the beauty, 
pathetic softness, numbers,* harmony, and infinite 
graces of her poetry, are not without foundation. 
As a furtlibr proof of her merit, slip was called the 
Tenth Muse; and the people of Mitylene engraved 
Iyer image upon their money. It were to be wished, 

* Rhet. I. iii. c. 2. 
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that the purity of her manners bad been equal to the 
beauty of her genius; and that she bad not disho¬ 
noured her sex by her vices and irregularities. 

Anacreon. This poet was of Teos, a city of ' 
Ionia. He lived in the 72d Olympiad. J Anacreon 
spent a great part of his time at the court of Poly- 
crates, that fortunate tyrant of Samos; and not only 
shared in all his pleasures, hut was of his council. 
b Plato tells us, that Hipparchus, one of the'sons of 
Pisistratus, sent a vessel of filtyuears to Anacreon, 
and wrote him a most obliging letter, entreating him 
to come to Athens, where his excellent works would 
be esteemed and relished as they deserved. It is 
said, the only study of this poet was joy and plea¬ 
sure: and those remains we have of his poetry suf¬ 
ficiently confirm it. We sec plainly in all his verses, 
that his hand writes what his heart feels and dictates, 
It is impossible to express the elegance and delicacy 
of his poems: nothing could he more estimable, had 
their object been more noble. 

Thespis. He was the first inventor of Tragedy. 

I defer speaking of him, till I come to give some ac¬ 
count of the tragic poets. 

, * 

Of the seven Wise Men of Greece. 

These men are too famous in antiquity to he 
omitted in this present history. Their lives arc 
written by Diogenes Laertius. 

Thales, the Milesian. IfCicero*istobebeliev- 
ed, Thales was the most illustrious of the seven wise 
men. It was he that laid the first foundations of 
philosophy in Greece, and„gave rise to the sect 
called the Ionic sect'.; J^icause Ijp, the founder of 
it, was of Ionia. 

c He held water to be the first principle of all 
things; and that God was that intelligent being, by 

»Herod. 1. iii. c. 121. " in Hippar. p. 228, 22J. 

* Lib. i. de Nat. Deor. n. 25. 

* Princeps Thales, unue e septem cui sex reliquos contcssii t{ 
primas/enmi. Lib. iv. Acad. Qttsest. n. US. 
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whom all things yrere formed from water. The first 
of these opinions he had borrowed from the Egyp¬ 
tians, who, seeing the Nile to be the, cause of the 
fertility of all their lands, mighteatffiy imagine from 
thence, that water was Jl*r'principle of ali things. 

, He was the first of the Greeks that studied astro¬ 
nomy. He ha^l exactly foretold the time of the 
eclipse of the sun that happened in the reign of As- 
tyages, king of Media, of whidh mention has been 
made already. 

He was also the first that fixed the term and du¬ 
ration of the solar year among the Grecians. By 
comparing the bigness of the sun’s body with that 
of the moon, he thought he had discovered, that the 
body of the moon was in solidity but the 720th part 
of the sun’s body, and consequently, that the solid 
body of the sun was above 700 times bi'jger than the 
solid body of the moon. This computation is very 
far from the truth ; as the sun’s solidity exceeds, 
not only 700 times, but many millions of times, the 
moon's inagnitud* or solidity. But we know, that 
in all these matters, and particularly in that of which 
we are now speaking, the first observations and dis¬ 
coveries were very imperfect! • 

d When Thales travelled into Egypt, he discover¬ 
ed an easy and certain method for taking the exact 
height of the pyramids, by observing the time when 
the shadow of oui* body is equal in length to the 
height of the body itself 

c To shew that philosophers were not so destitute, 
as some people imagined, of that sort of talents and 
capacity which is proper for .business; and that they 
wmuld be as successful Mothers ingrowing rich, if 
they thought fit to apply themselves to that pursuit, 
he bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in the terri¬ 
tory of Miletus before they were in blossom. , The 
profound knowledge he had of nature had probably 
enabled him to foresee that the year would be ex- 

4 Plin. lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. *Cic. lib. i. de Dirin. n. Ill, 

2 F 2 
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tremely fertile. It proved so in fact; and he made 
a considerable profit by his bargain. 

He used to thank the gods for three things ; that 
he was bora a reasonable creature, and not a beast; 
a man, and not a woman; a Greek, and not a Bar¬ 
barian. Upon his mother’s pressing him to marry 
when he was young, he told hm, it was then too 
soon; and after several years were elapsed, he told 
her, it was then too late. 

As he was one day walking,rUnd very attentively 
contemplating the stars, he chanced to tail into a 
ditch. Iia! says a good old woman that was by, 
how will you perceive what passes in the heavens, 
and what is so infinitely above your head, if you 
cannot see what is just at your feet, and before your 
nose ? 

He was born the first year of the 35th, and died 
the first year of the 58th Olympiad : consequently 
he lived to be above ninety years of age. 

Solon. Hislifehas beenalreadvrelatedatlength. 

Chilo. He was a Lacedemonian: very little 
is related of him. yEsop asking him one day, how 
Jupiter employed himself? In humbling those, says 
be, that exalt themselves, and exalting those that 
abase themselves. 

He died of joy at Pisa, upon seeing his son win 
the prize at boxing, in the Olympic games. He said, 
when he was dying, that he was not conscious to 
himself of having committed any fault during the 
whole course of his life (an opinion well becoming 
the pride and blindness of a heathen philosopher); 
unless it was once, whemiie made use of a little dis¬ 
simulation and evasion, in giving judgment in fa¬ 
vour of a friend: in which action he did not know, 
whether he had done well or ill. He died about the 
5 2d Olympiad. 

Pitta c us. He was of Mitylene, a city of Lesbos. 
Joining with the brothers of Alcaeus, the famous 
Lyric poet, and with Alcaeus himself, who was at 
the head of the exiled party, he drove the tyrant 
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who had usurped the government out of that 
island. 

The inhabitants of Mitvlene being at war with the 
Athenians, gave Pittacus the command of the army. 
To spare the blood of his fellow citizens, he offered 
to fight Phrynon,the enemy’s generat, in single com¬ 
bat. The challenge was accepted. Pittacus was 
victorious, and killed his adversary. I'he Mityle- 
nians, 'out of gratitude, with unanimous consent 
conferred the sovereignty of the city upon him; 
which he acceptea^and behaved himself with so 
much moderation and wisdom, that he was always 
respected and beloved by his subjects. 

In the mean time Alcaeus, who was a declared 
enemy to all tyrants, did not spare Pittacus in his 
verses, notwithstanding the mildness of his govern¬ 
ment and temper, but inveighed severely against 
him. The poet tell afterwards into Pittacus's hands, 
who was so far from taking revenge, that he gave 
him his liberty, and shewed by’that act of clemency 
and generosity, that he was only a tyrant in name. 

After having governed ten years with great equity 
and wisdom, he voluntarily resigned his authority, 
and retired. * He used to say, that the proof of a 
good government was to engage the subjects, not to 
d>e afraird of tne\r \rc\nce, Wv to W aiva\d for Yarn. 
It was a maxim with him, that no man should 
ever give himself the liberty of speaking ill of a 
friend, or even of an enemy. He died in die JCd 
Olympiad. 

Bias. We know but very little of Bias. He ob¬ 
liged Alyattes, king of Lydia, by a stratagem, to raise 
the siege of Prifne, whsae he was born. The city 
was hard pressed with limine; upon which he 
caused two mules to be fattened, and contrived away 
to have t|jein pass into the enemy's camp. The 
good condition they were in astonished the king, 
who thereupon sent "deputies into the city, upon pre- 

* Ei rs; ibnjxjB; 5 irafatrxfuao-Eie QnCi'vdzi p-ij ajrov , 

ivlf, a.ir£. Plut. in Conv. »opt. sap. p, 1 i2. 
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terice of offering terms of peace, but really to ob¬ 
serve the state of the town and people. Bias guessing 
their errand, had ordered the granaries to be filled 
with great heaps of sand, and those heaps to be co¬ 
vered over with corn. When the deputies returned, 
and made report to the king, of the great plenty of 
provisions they had seen in the city, he hesitated no 
longer, but concluded a treaty, and raised the siege. 

* One of the maxims Bias particularly taught and 
recommended, w as, to do all thf<g&bd we can, and 
ascribe all the glory of it to the gods. 

Tuleobuliis. We know as little of him as of 
the former. lie was born at Lindos, a tow n in the 
isle of Rhodes; or, as some will have it, in Caria. 
He invited Solon to come and live with him, when 
Pisistratus had usurped the sovereignty of Athens. 

Periander. He is numbered among the wise 
men, though he was a tyrant of Corinth. When he 
had first made himself master of that city, he writ 
to Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, to know what 
measures he should take with his new-acquired sub¬ 
jects. The latter, without any other answer, led the 
messenger into a field of wheat, where in walking 
along he beat down with Ins cane all the ears of 
corn that were higher than the rest. Periander per¬ 
fectly well understood the meaning of this enigma¬ 
tical answer, which was a tacit intimation to him, 
that, in order to secure bis ow if life, he should cut 
off the most powerful of the Corinthian citizens. 

* But, if we may believe Plutarch, Periander did not 
relish so cruel advice. 

b He w rit circular letters to mill the wise men, in¬ 
viting them to pass sorrtenfmc withffiim at Corinth, 
as they had done the yeaY before at Sardis w ith Croe¬ 
sus. Princes in those days thoughtthemselves much 
honoured, when’tlioy could have sucli gueSts iiVtlieif 


* In Conr. sept. sap. b Diog, Laert. in vit. Peri and. 

* ’0, n a v dyatoy etr Sesf dyd-Ksuve. 
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houses. 'Plutarch describes an ftttertainment, which 
Periancjer gave theseillustriousguests; and observes, 
at the same time, that the decent simplicity of it, 
adapted to the taste and character of the persons 
entertained, did him much more honour, than the 
greatest magnificence could have done. The subject 
of their discourse at table was sometimes grave and 
serious, and sometimes pleasant and gay, One of 
the coiftpany proposed this question : Which is the 
most perfect po pu lar government? that, answered 
Solon, Where an injTVry done to any private citizen is 
such to the whole body : that, says Bias, Where the 
larv has no superior: that, says Thales, Where the 
inhabitants are neither too rich, nor too poor: that, 
says Anacharsis, Where virtue is honoured, and vice 
detested : says Pittacus, Where dignities are always 
conferred upon the virtuous, and never upon the 
wicked: says Cleobulus, Where the citizens fear 
blame, more than punishment: says Chilo, Where 
the laws are more regarded, and have more autho^ 
rity than the orators. From all these opinions, 
Periander concluded, that the most perfect popular 
government would be that which came nearest to 
aristocracy, where tliesovereign authority is lodged 
in the hands of a few men of honour and virtue. 

Whilst these wise rneu were assembled together at 
Periander s court, a courier arrived from Amasis 
king of Egypt, with a letter for Bias, with whom 
that king kept a close correspondence. The purport 
of this letter was to consult him how he should an¬ 
swer a proposal made him by the king of Ethiopia, 
of his drinking up tlye sea ; in which case the Ethi¬ 
opian king pronysed to to him a certain num¬ 

ber of cities in bis dominiops : but if be did not do 
it, then he, Amasis, was to give up the same number 
of his cities to the king of Ethiopia. It was usual 
in those days for princes to propound such enigma¬ 
tical and puzzling questions to one another. Bias 
answered him directly, and advised him to accept 
c In Cony. sept. sap. 
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the offer on the conJhion that the king of Ethiopia 
would stop all the rivers that flow into the sea; for 
the business was only to drink up the sea, and not 
the rivers. We find an answer to the same effect 
ascribed to iEsop. 

I must not here forget to take notice, that these 
wise men, of whom I have been speaking, were all 
lovers of poetry, and composed verses themselves, 
some of them a considerable number, upon subjects 
of morality, and policy, which a#£« certainly topics 
-well worthy of the Muses. ‘MSoIon, however, is 
reproached for having written some licentious verses; 
which may teach us what judgment we ought to 
form of these pretended w ise men of the pagan 
world. 

Instead of some of these seven wise men which I 
have mentioned, some people have substituted others; 
as Anacharsis,forexample, Myso, Epimenides, Phe- 
recydes. The first of \heseis the most known in story. 

* Anachausis. Long before Solon's time the No¬ 
mad Scythians were in great regulation for their 
simplicity,, frugality, temperance, and justice. ' Ho¬ 
mer calls them a very just nation. Anacharsis was 
one of these Scythians, and of the royal family. A 
certain Athenian, once having reproached him with 
his country ; My country, you think, replied Ana¬ 
charsis, is no great honour to me; and you, Sir, 
are no great honour to your country. His good 
sense, profound knowledge, and great experience, 
made him pass for one of the sbven wise men. He 
writ a treatise in verse upon the art military, and 
composed another tract on the laws of Scythia. 

He used to make visits^ Solon. .It was in a con¬ 
versation with him thafc be compared laws to cob¬ 
webs, which.entangle only little flies, whilst wasps * 
and hornets break through them. *- 

Being inured to the austere and poor life of the 
Scythians, he set little value upon riches. Croesus 
invited him to come and see him, and without 
A Plut. in Solon, p. 79. » Iliad, lib. N. v. 6. 
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doubt hinted to him, that hefvas able to mend his 
fortune. “ I have no occasion for your gold,” said 
the Scythian in his answer; “ I came into Greece 
“ only to enrich my mind, and improve my under- 
“ standing; I shall be very well satisfied, if I re- 
“ turn into my own country, not with an addition 
“ to my wealthy but with an increase of know ledge 
“ and virtue.” However, Ariacharsis accepted the 
invitation, and went to that psince’s court. 

f We have aimnh observed that AiTop was much 
surprised and dissatisfied at the cold and indiffer¬ 
ent manner in which Solon viewed the magnificence 
of the palace, and the vast treasures of Croesus; 
because it was the master, and not the house, that 
the philosopher wished to have reason to admire. 
“ Certainly,” says Anacharsis to AEsop on that oc¬ 
casion, “ you have forgotten your own fable of the 
“ fox and panther. The latter, as her highest me- 
“ lit, could only shew her .fine skin, beautifully 
“ marked and spotted with different colours : the 
“ fox’s skin, on Jhe contrary, was very plain, but 
“ contained'within it a treasure of subtilties and 
“ stratagems of infinite value. This very image,” 
continued the Scythian, “shewsme your own cha- 
“ racter. You are affected with a splendid out- 
“ side, whilst you pay little or no regard to what 
“ is truly the man, that is, to that which is in him, 
“ and consequently properly his.” 

AEsop. I join AEsop with the wise men of 
Greece; not only'because he was often amongst 
them,* but because he taught true wisdom with far 
more art than they do w ho teach it by rules and 
definitions. 

1 Plut. in Conv. sept. sap. p. 155. 

* JEsopus ilk e Phrygidfabulator, haud immeritd sapiens exis-r 
timatus at : cum qua uttliu mamtu suitsuque erunt, non severe, non 
imperiote praceptt et censuit, ut philosophis mos est, sed festivos 
delectabilesquc apologos cummentus, res salubriter acprospicienter 
animadrersas, in merttes animosque hominum, cum audiendi qud- 
dam illecebrd iudtdt, Auk Gelt. Noct. Art. lib. ii. cap. 29. 
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iEgop.-W.as by birthli Phrygian. He hah abund¬ 
ance of wit; but was terribly deformed : lie was 
short, hunch-backed, and horridly ugly in face, 
liaving scarce the figure of a man; ami lor a. very 
considerable time almost without the use of speech. 
As to his condition of life, lie w as a slave ; and the 
merchant who had bought him, found it very diffi¬ 
cult to get him off his hands, so extremely were 
people shocked at Ids unsightly figure and defor¬ 
mity. . 

The first master he had sent lum to labour in the 
field; whether it was that he thought him incapa¬ 
ble of any better employment, or only to remove 
so disagreeable an object out of his sight. 

He was afterwards sold to a philosopher named 
Xanthus. I should never have done, should I re¬ 
late all the strokes of wit, the sprightly repartees, 
and the areh and humorous circumstances of his 
words and behaviour, One day his master de¬ 
signing to treat some of his friends, ordered iEsop 
to provide the best of every thing,he could find in 
the market. iEsop bought nothing but tongues, 
which he desired the cook to sqrve up with differ¬ 
ent sauces. When dinner came, the first and se¬ 
cond courses, the side dishes, and the removes, 
were tongues. Did I not order you, says Xanthus 
in a violent passion, to buy the best victuals the 
market afforded? And have I*not obeyed your 
orders ? says iEsop. Is there any thing better than 
a tongue ? Is not the tongue the bond of civil so¬ 
ciety, the key of sciences, and the organ of truth 
and reason? By means of the tongue cities are 
built, and governments estgrfTlished and administer¬ 
ed : with that men instruct, persuade, and preside 
in assembles : it is the instrument by which we ac¬ 
quit ourselves of the chief of all our duties, *he 
praising and adoring the gods. Well then, re¬ 
plied Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go to mar¬ 
ket again to-morrow, and buy me the worst of every 
thing : the same company will dine with me, and I 
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have a mind to diversify my entertainment. JEsop 
the next day provided nothing but the very same 
dishes ; telling his master that the tongue was the 
worst thing in the world. It is, says he, the instru¬ 
ment oi all strife and contention, the fbmenter of 
law-suits, and the source of divisions and wars; it 
is the organ of prror, of lies, calumny, and blas¬ 
phemy. 

/Esnp found it very difficult *o obtain his liberty. 

One ot the firflr-oses he made of it was to go to 
Croesus, who, on account of his great reputation 
and tame, had been long desirous to see hint. The 
strange deformity of rEsop’s person shocked the 
king at first, and much abated the good opinion he 
had conceived of him. But the beauty ot his mind 
soon shone forth through the coarse Veil that co¬ 
vered it; and Croesus found, as /Esop said on an¬ 
other occasion, that we ought not to consider the 
form of the vessel, but the quality of the liquor it 
contains. 

e He made several voyages into Greece, either 
for pleasure, or upon the affairs of Croesus. Be¬ 
ing at Athens a short time alter Pisistratus had 
usurped the sovereignty, and abolished the popu¬ 
lar government, and* observing that the Athenians 
bore this new yoke with great impatience, he re¬ 
peated to them the fable of the frogs who demand¬ 
ed a king trom Jupiter. 

It is doubted whether the fables of fEsop, such 
as we have them, are all his, at least in regard to 
the expression. Great part of them are ascribed 
to Planudes, who wrote hi^ life, and lived in the 
14th century. • \ • 

iEsop is reckoned the 'author and inventor of 
this simple and natural manner of conveying in- 
strqgJon«by tales and fables ; in which light Phoe- 
drur speaks of him : " 

JEsopus auctor quam materiam reperit , 

Heine egn polivi venibus senariis. 

1 Phtetlr. 1, l. fab. 2. 
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But the * glory of this invention is really due to 
the poet Hesiod ; an invention which does not seem 
to he of any great importance, or extraordinary 
merit, and yet has been much esteemed and made 
use ot by the greatest philosophers and ablest poli¬ 
ticians. b Plato tells us, that Socrates, a little be¬ 
fore he died, turned some of yEsop’s fables into 
verse: 1 and Plato himself earnestly recommends 
it to nurses to instruct their children in it betimes, 
in order to term their manners, apd-to inspire them 
early with the love of wisdom. ■ 

Fables could never have been so universally 
adopted by all nations, as .we see they have, if 
there was not a vast fund of useful truths contain¬ 
ed in them, and agreeably concealed under that 
plain and negligent disguise, in which their pecu¬ 
liar character consists. The Creator certainly de¬ 
signing to instruct mankind, by the very prospect 
of nature, has endowed the brute part of it with 
various instincts, inclinations, and properties, to 
serve as so many pictures in miniature to man of 
the several duties incumbent upon him; and to 
point out to him the good or ev.il qualities he ought 
to acquire or avoid. Thus has he given us, for in¬ 
stance, a lively image of meekness and innocence 
in the lamb; of fidelity and friendship in the dog; 
and on the contrary, of violence, rapaciousness, and 
cruelty in the wolt, the lion, and the tyger; and so 
of the other species of animals ; and all this he has 
designed, not only as instruction, but as a secret 
reproof to man, if he should be indifferent about 
those qualities in himself, whioh he cannot forbear 
esteeming or detesting^ qrf^n in the brutes them¬ 
selves. 

b Plat, in Pbsed. p. 60. 1 Lib. ii. de Rep. p. 378. 

* Ilia quoque fabula, qua, etiamsi originem non A JEsqmo ac- 
ttperunt (num videtur earum primus auctor Hcsiodus), mmine 
tamcn JEsopi maiime cthbruntur, ductrre animos solent,pracipme 
rusticonnH et imperitontm: qui ft simplicius qua ficta sunt nudi- 
imt, tt capti voluptate facile Us quilut delectantur consentiunt. 
Quintil. 1. y. c. 12. 
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This is a dumb language which all nations un¬ 
derstand : it is a sentiment engraven in nature, 
which every man carries about with him. fEsop 
was the first of all the profane writers who laid 
hold of and unfolded it, made happy applications 
of it, and attracted men’s attention to this sort of 
simple and natural instruction, which is within the 
reach of all capacities, and equally adapted to per¬ 
sons of all ages and conditions. He was the first 
that, in ordef“to give body and substance to vir¬ 
tues, vices, duties, and maxims of society, did, by 
an ingenious artifice and innocent fiction, invent 
the method of clothing them with graceful and fa¬ 
miliar images borrowed from nature, by giving lan¬ 
guage to brute beasts, and ascribing sense arid rea¬ 
son to plants and trees, and all sorts of inanimate 
creatures. 

The fables of Aisop are void of all ornament; but 
abound with good sense, and are adapted to the 
capacity of children, for whom they are more par¬ 
ticularly composed. Those of Phaedrus are in a 
style somewhat more elevated and diffused, but at 
the same time have a simplicity and elegance, that 
very much resemble the Attic? spirit and style in 
the plain wav of writing, which was the finest and 
most delicate kind of composition in use among the 
Grecians. Monsieur de la Fontaine, who was 
very sensible thaf the French tongue is not suscep¬ 
tible of the same elegant simplicity, has enlivened 
his fables with a sprightly and original turn of 
thought and expression, peculiar to himself, which 
no other person hfls yet been able to imitate. 

It is not cRsy to cofcctfive, why * Seneca asserts 
as a fact, that the Ilombns to his time had never 
tried their pens in this kind of composition. Were 
tine fables of Phasdrus unknown to him P 


* Non audeo te usque ed producere, ut fabellas quoque et JEso- 
peos logos, INTENTATUM ttoMANIS 1NGEN1IS OPUS, solltd libi W 
nastaic connectas. Sene^ d« Consol, ad Polyb. c. 27. 
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■^Plutarch relates, the manner of iEsop’s death. 
He went to Delphi, with a great quantity of gold 
and silver, to offer, in the name of Croesus, a great 
sacrifice to Apollo, and to give each inhabitant a 
* considerable sum. A quarrel, which arose be¬ 
tween him and the people of Delphi, occasioned 
him, after the sacrifice, to send bgck the money to 
Croesus, and to inform him, that those for whom it 
was intended had tendered themselves unworthy of 
his bounty.* The inhabitants oLDeipbi caused him 
to be condemned as guilty of ■'sacrilege, and to be 
thrown down from the top of a rock. The god, 
offended by this action, punished them with a 
plague and famine; so that to put an end to those 
evils, they caused it to be signified in all the assem¬ 
blies of Greece, that if any one, for the honour of 
ASsop, would come and claim vengeance for his 
death, they would give him satisfaction. 'At the 
third generation, a man from Samos presented him¬ 
self, who had no other relation to vEsop than being 
descended from the persons who had bought that 
fabulist. The Delphians made this man satisfac¬ 
tion, and thereby delivered themselves from the 
pestilence and famine that distressed them. 

The Athenians, those, excellent judges ofjrue 
glory, erected a noble statue to this learned and in- 
•genious slave; to let all the people know, says 
“Phasdrus, that.the ways of hdnour were open in¬ 
differently to all mankind, and that it was not to 
birth, but merit, they paid so honourable a distinc¬ 
tion. 

JEsopo ingentem $tatuarttposuere A ttici, 
Servumque collocdrUfft cCtcrnti in basi, 

Patere honoris sciYent ut cuncti viam, 

Nec generi tribui, sedvirtuti gloriam. 

k De serif Nurainis vindictA, p. 556,557. 

1 Herod, lib. ii. cap. 134. " Lib, ii. 

* Fosir equal to 240 livres, or about 8k 10s. 
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CHAP. I. 

The History of Darius, intermixed with that of 
the Greeks. 

J Before Darius came to fie king, he was called 
Ochus. At his accession he took the name of Da¬ 
rius, which, according to Herodotus, in the Persi¬ 
an language signifies an Avenger, or a man that 
defeats the schemes of another; probably because 
he had punished and put an end to the insolence of 
the Magian impostor. He reigned thirty-six years. 

Sect. I. Darius's Marriages. The Imposition of 
Tributes. The Insolence and Punishment of IrB 
taphernes. The Death of Oretes. The Story of 
Democedcs a Physician. The lews permitted to 
carry on the Building of their Temple. The Ge¬ 
nerosity of fyloson t^rviirded. 

Before Darius was elected king, he had married 
the daughter ofGobryas, whose name is notknown. 
Artabaffcanes, the eldest of the three sons whom he 
had by her, afterwards disputed the empire with 
Xerxes. 

* Htrod. 1. vi. c. 98. V&l. Max. I. ix. c. 2. 
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Darius. b When Darius was seated in the throne, the bet- 
ter to secure himself therein, he married two of Cy- 
Ant. J.G. rus ’ s daughters, Atossa and Artistona. The former 
£21. had been wife to C'ambyses, her own brother, and 
afterwards to Smcrdis theMagian, during the time 
he possessed the throne. Artistona was still a vir¬ 
gin when Darius married her; and of all his wives 
was the person he most loved. Tie likewise mar¬ 
ried Parmvs, daughter of the true SmerdiS, who 
was Cambyses’s brother, as also Pbedyma, daugh¬ 
ter to Otanes, by whose mnn/gement the impos¬ 
ture of the Magian was discovered. By these wives 
he had a great number of children of both sexes. 

We have already seen, that the seven conspira¬ 
tors who put the Magian to death, had agreed 
among themselves, that he whose horse, on a day 
appointed, first neighed, at the rising of the sun, 
should be declared king; and that Darius's horse, 
by an artifice of his, groom, procured his master 
that honour. c The king, desiring to transmit to 
future ages his gratitude for t^is signal service, 
caused an equestrian statue to be set up, with this 
inscription : Darius, the son qfPIi/staspes, acquired 
the kingdom of'Persia by means of his horse (whose 
name was inserted) and of his groom, Ocbares. 
There is in this inscription, in which we see the 
king is not ashamed to own himself indebted to his 
horse and his groom for so transcendent a bene- 
'faction as the regal diadem, when it was his inter¬ 
est, one would think, to have it considered as the 
fruits of a superior merit: there is, I say, in this 
inscription, a simplicity and sincerity strikingly cha¬ 
racteristic of those anciet^tiines, and extremely re¬ 
mote from the pride and vanity of our own. 

a One of the first cares of Darius, when he was 
settled in the throne, was to regulate the state of the 
provinces, and to put his finances into good order. 
Before his time, Cyrus and Cambyses had contented 


* Herad. 1. iii. c 88. 


c Ibid. 


* Ibid. c. 89—97. 
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themselves with receiving from the conquered na¬ 
tions such free gifts only as they volunt arily offer¬ 
ed, and with requiring a certain number of troops 
when they had occasion for them. But Darius 
perceived that it was impossible for him to pre¬ 
serve all the nations subject to him in peace and 
security, without keeping up regular forces ; and 
equally impossible to maintain these forces, with¬ 
out assigning them a certain ppy; or to be able 
punctually to give them that, pay, without laying 
tuxes and imposition^ upon the people. 

In order therefore the better to regulate the ad¬ 
ministration of his finances, he divided the whole 
empire into twenty districts or governments, each 
of which was annually to pay a certain sum to the 
satrap appointed for that purpose. The natural 
subjects, that is, the Persians, were exempt from 
nil imposts. Herodotus gives an exact enumera- 
t •] of these provinces, which may very much con- 
inbute to give us a just idea of the extent of the 
t -:sian empire. 

.n Asia it comprehended all that now belongs to 
the Persians and Turks ; in Africa, it took in Egypt 
and part of Nubia; as also the coasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean as far as the kingdom of Barca; in Eu¬ 
rope, part of Thrace and Macedonia. But it must 
be observed, that in this vast extent of country, 
there were several nations which were only tribu¬ 
tary, and aot properly subjects to Persia ; as is the 
cg.se at this day with respect to the Turkish empire. 

' History observes, that Darius, in imposing these 
i' 'butes, shewed great,wisdom and moderation. He 
•it for the principal inhak^tajits of every province; 
such as were best acquainted.with the condition and 
ability of their country, and were interested in giv¬ 
ing him a .true and impartial account. He then 
asked them, if such and such sums, which he pro¬ 
posed to each of them for their respective provinces, 
were not too great, or did not exceed what they 
• Plut, ia Apophthegm, p. 172. 
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Pariut. were able to pay; his intention being, as he told 
them, not to oppress his subjects, but only to re¬ 
quire such aids from them as were proportioned to 
their incomes, and absolutely necessary for the de¬ 
fence of the state. They all answered, that the 
sums he proposed were very reasonable, and such 
as would not be burthensome to the people. Tire 
king, however, was pleased to abate one half, choos¬ 
ing rather to keep $ great deal within bounds, than 
to risk a possibility of exceeding them. 

But notwithstanding this extraordinary modera¬ 
tion on the king’s part, as there is something odi¬ 
ous in all imposts, the Persians, who had given the 
surname of father to Cyrus, and of master to Cam- 
byses, thought fit to characterize Darius by that of 
* merchant. 

The several sums levied by the imposition of 
these tributes or taxes, as far as we can infer from 
the calculation of Herodotus, which is attended 
with great difficulties, amounted in the whole to 
about forty-four millions per annum French, or 
sometbieg less than two millions English money. 

' After the death of the Magian impostor, it was 
agreed, that the Persian noblemen who had con¬ 
spired against him, should, besides several other 
marks of distinction, have the liberty of free access 
to the king's presence at all times, except when he 
wa* alone with the queen. Iiftaphernes, one of 
those noblemen, being refused admittance into the 
king’s apartment at a time when the king and queen 
were in private together, ia & violent rage attacked 
the officers of the palace, abo§ed them outrageous¬ 
ly, cutting their faces,wjtb his seymitar. Darius 
highly resented so heinous an hnsult; and at first 
apprehended it might be a conspiracy amongst tlte 
noblemen. Bet wheo be was well assured of the 

f Herod. 1. lii. c. 118, 110. 

* Kaaspac signifies something still more mean and contemp¬ 
tible ; bat I do not know how to express rt m our language. It 
may signify a br*ta» or a retailer, say one shat boys to sell 
again. 
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contrary, he caused Intaphemes, with his children, 
and all that were of his family, to be seized, and 
had them all condemned to death, confounding, 
through a blind e^ess of severity, the innocent 
with the guilty. In these unhappy circumstances, 
the wife of the criminal w ent every day to the gates 
of the palace, crying and weeping in the most la¬ 
mentable manner, and never ceasing to implore the 
king’s* clemency with all the ^pathetic eloquence 
of sorrow and .distress. The king coulfi not resist 
so moving a spectadf, and besides her own, grant¬ 
ed her the pardon ofRny one of her family whom 
she should choose.. This gave the unhappy lady 
great perplexity, who desired, no doubt, to save 
them all. At last, after a long deliberation, she 
determined in favour of her brother. 

This choice, wherein she seemed not to have fol¬ 
lowed the sentiments which nature should dictate 
to a mother and a wife, surprised the king; and 
w hen he desired she might be asked the reason of 
it, she made answer, that by a second marriage the 
loss of a husband and children might be retrieved; 
but that, her father and mother being dead, there 
was no possibility of recovering a [mother. Darius, 
besides the life of her brother, granted her the same 
favour tdr the eldest of her children. 

1 1 have already related, in this volume, by what 
an instance of perfidiousness Oretes, one of the 
king’s governors in Asia Minor, brought about the 
death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. So black and 
detestable a crime did not go unpunished. Darius 
found out, that Ore tvs strangely abused his power, 
making no accoynt of th| Hood of those persons, 
wl>o had the misfortune to displease bhn. This sa¬ 
trap carried his insolence so far, as to put to death 
a messenger sent him by the king, because the or¬ 
ders he had brought him were disagreeable. Darius, 
who did not yet think himself well settled in the 
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* Iierod. 1. iii. c. 120, 128. 
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Dariua. throne, would not venture to attack him openly; 
for the satrap had no less than a thousand soldiers 
for his guard, not to mention the forces he was able 
to raise from his government, which included Phry¬ 
gia, Lydia, and Ionia. The king therefore thought 
fit to proceed in a secret manner to rid himself of 
so dangerous a servant. With this commission he 
intrusted one of his officers, of Approved fidelity 
and attachment to„his person. The officer, under 
pretence of other business, went to. Sardis, where, 
with great dexterity, he sounded the dispositions of 
the people. To pave the way to his design, he first 
gave the principal officers of the governor’s guard 
letters from the king, which contained nothing but 
general orders. A little while after he delivered 
them other letters, in which their orders were more 
express and particular. And as soon as he found 
himself perfectly sure of the disposition of the 
troops, he then read them a third letter, wherein 
the king in plain terms commanded them to put the 
governor to death; and this order was executed 
without delay. All his effects were confiscated to 
the king; and all the persons belonging to bis fa¬ 
mily and household were removed to Susa. Among 
the rest there was a celebrated physician of Croto- 
na, whose name was DemocedeSj, This physician’s 
story is very singularTanfihappened to be the oc¬ 
casion of some considerable events. 

h Not long after the forementioned transaction, 
Darius chanced to have a fall from his horse in 
hunting, by which he wrenched one of his feet in 
a violent manner, and put ijis heel out of joint. 
T he Egy ptians were tjiep. reckoned the mosLskil- 
fuljn?physic; for which reason the king had seve¬ 
ral physicians of that nation about him. * These 
undertook to cure the king, and exertefl all their 
skill on so important an occasion : but they were so 

^ Herod. 1. iii. c. 129, ISO. 

* Anciently the persons practised both as physician* 
and surgeons. 
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awkward in the operation, and in the handling and 
managing the king’s foot, that they put him to in¬ 
credible pain; so that he passed seven days and 
seven nights without sleeping. Democedes was 
mentioned on this occasion by some person, who 
had heard him extolled at Sardis as a very able phy¬ 
sician. lie was/ent for immediately, and brought 
to the king in the condition lie was in, with his irons 
on, and in a very poor apparel ffor he was at that 
time actually a^irisoner. The king asked him, whe¬ 
ther he had any kno'iS^edge of physic ? At first he 
denied he had, fearing, that if he should give any 
proofs of his skill, he should be detained in Persia, 
and by that means be forever debarred from return¬ 
ing to his own country, for which he had an exceed¬ 
ing affection. Darius, displeased with his answer, 
ordered him to be put to the torture. Democedes 
found it was necessary to own the truth ; and there¬ 
fore offered his service to the king. The first thing 
he did, was to apply gentle fomentations to the part 
affected. This ramedv had a speedy effect: the 
king recovered his sleep ; and in a few days was 
perfectly cured, both, of the sprain and the disloca¬ 
tion. To recompense the physician, the king made 
him a present of two pair of golden ch tins. Upon 
which Democedes asked him, w hether he meant to 
reward the happy success of his endeavours by- 
doubling his misfortunes? The king was pleased 
with that saying ; and ordered his eunuchs to con¬ 
duct Democedes to his wives, that they might see 
the person to whom he was indebted tor his reco¬ 
very. They all made him very magnificent presents; 
so that in one day’s time lfc: became extremely rich. 

‘ Democedes was a nativb of Crotona, a city of 
Gracia Magna in the lower Calabria in Italy, from 
whence hc*hadbeen obliged to fly, on account of the 
ill treatment he received from his father. He first 
went to *Egina, where, by several successful cures, 

1 Herod. 1. iii. c. 131. 

* An island between"Attica and Peloponnesus. 
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Darius. h«.»cquired great reputation: the inhabitants of this 
place settled on him a yearly pension of a talent. 
The talent contained sixty mina?, and was worth 
about three thousand livres French money. Some 
time after he was invited to Athens; where they 
augmented his pension to five thousand * livres per 
annum. After this he was received into the family 
of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, w bo gave him a pen¬ 
sion of f tw'o thousind crowns. It redounds much 
to the honour of cities, or princes'; by handsome 
pensions and salaries, to engage such persons in 
their service as are of public benefit to mankind; 
and even to induce foreigners of worth and merit to 
come and settle amoqg them. The Crotonians 
from this time had the reputation of having the 
ablest physicians ; and next after them, the people 
of Cyrene in Africa. The Argives were at the 
same time reputed to excel in music. 

1 Democedes, aftef performing this cure upon the 
king, was admitted to the honour of eating at his 
table, and came to have great influence at Susa. At 
his intercession, the Egyptian physicians were par¬ 
doned, who had all been condemned to be hanged 
for having been fess skilful than the (irecian phy¬ 
sician ; as if they were obliged to answer for the suc¬ 
cess of their remedies, or that it was a crime not to 
be able to cure a king. This is a strange abuse, 
though too common an effect 6f unlimited power, 
which is seldom guided by reason or equity, and 
which, being accustomed to seeevery tbinggiyp way 
implicitly to its authority, expects that its com¬ 
mands, of what naturq stsever*, should he instantly 
performed ! We have «eeft something of this kind in 
the history of Nebuchcfdnezzar, who pronounced a 
general sentence of death upon all his magicians, 
because they could not divine what it Was tie had 
dreamed in the night, which he himself had forgot¬ 
ten. Democedes procured also the enlargement of 

k Hsrod. !. iii. c. 1 32. 

* A hundred rninse. • f Two talents. 
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several of those persons who had been imprisoned Darius, 
with him. He lived in the greatest afflueuce, and 
was in the highest esteem and favour with the king. 

But he was at a great distance from his own coun¬ 
try, and his thoughts and desires were continually 
bent upon Greece. 

1 He had the good fortune to perform another 
cure, which coiftributed to raise his credit and re¬ 
putation still higher. Atossa, one of the king’s 
wives, and daughter to Cyrus,'was attacked w ith a 
cancer in her breast. As long as the pain was mo¬ 
derate, she bore it \\th patience, not being able to 
prevail on herself, out of modesty, to discover her 
disorder. But at last she was constrained to it, and 
sent for Democedes ; who promised to cure her, and 
at the same time requested that she would be pleas¬ 
ed to grant him a certain favour he should beg of 
her, entirely consistent with her honour. The 
queen engaged her word, and was cured. The fa¬ 
vour desired by the physician was to procure him 
a journey into his own country; and the queen was 
not unmindful of her promise. * It is worth w hile 
to take notice of such events, which, though not 
very considerable lit themselves, often give occasion 
to the greatest enterprises of princes, and are even 
the secret springs and distant causes of them. 

As Atossa was conversing one day with Darius, 
she took occasion tp represent to him, that, as he w as 
in the flower of his age, and of a vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, capable of enduring the fatigues of war, and 
had numerous armies at command, it would be for 
his honour to form some great enterprise, and let 
the Persians see tFiey fiad- a man of courage for 
their king. You have hi\ my thoughts, replied Da¬ 
rius ; for I was meditating an attack upon the Scy¬ 
thians. J had much rather, says Atossa, you w ould 
first turn your arms against Greece. I have heard 

1 Herod. 1. iii. c. 135, 137. 

* Noti sine usufuerit introspicerc ilia primo aspeclu levin, ex 
queis magnurum sape rerum motus oriuntur. Tac. 1. iv. c. 3‘J. 
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Darius, great things 3aid in praise of the women of Lacc- 
/ daemon, of Argos, Athens, and Corinth ; and should 
be very glad to have some of them in my service. 
Besides, you have a person here that might be very- 
useful to you in such an enterprise, and could give 
you a perfect know ledge of the country : the }>er- 
son I mean is Democedes, who hath cured both you 
and me. This w as enough for tke king, and the 
affair was resolved upon immediately. Fifteen Per¬ 
sian noblemen uerfi appointed to accompany De¬ 
mocedes info Greece, and to examine with him all 
the maritime places as thoroi^-nly as possible. The 
king strictly charged those persons, above all things, 
to keep a watchful eye upon the physician, that he 
did not give them the slip, and to bring him back 
with them to the Persian court. * 

Darius, in giving such an order, plainly shew ed 
he did not understand the proper methods for en¬ 
gaging men of abilities and merit to reside in his do¬ 
minions, and for attaching them to his person. To 
pretend to do this by authority and compulsion, is 
the sure way of suppressing all l?nowledge and in¬ 
dustry, and of driving away the liberal aits and 
sciences, w hich piust be free and unconfined, like 
the genius from w hence they spring. For one man 
of genius that will be kept in a country by force, 
thousands will be driven away, who would proba¬ 
bly have chosen to reside in it, if they could enjoy 
their liberty, and meet with kind treatment. 

When Darius had formed his design of sending 
into Greece, he acquainted Democedes with it, laid 
open his views to him, and told him the occasion he 
had for his service in coudirctin§ the Persian noble¬ 
men thither, particularly ifj the maritime towns, in 
order to observe thyir situation and strength : at the 
same time earnestly desiring him, that, when that 
w as done, he would return back with them fo Persia. 
The king permitted him to carry all his moveables 
with him, and give them, if he pleased, to his father 
and brothers, promising, at his return, to give him 
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as many of greater value ; and signified to him fur¬ 
ther, that lie would order the galley in which he 
was to sail, to be laden with very rich presents, for 
. him to bestow as he thought fit on the rest of his 
family. The king's intention appeared, by bis man¬ 
ner of speaking, to be undisguised and without arti¬ 
fice : but Democedes was afraid it might he a snare 
laid for him, to»discover whether he intended to 
return io Persia or not; and therefore, to remove 
all suspicion, he left his own gtfods behind him at 
Susa, and onlv took with him the presents designed 
for his family. \ 

The first place the commissioners landed at was 
Sidon in Phoenicia, where they equipped two large 
vessels for themselves, and put all they had brought 
along with them on board a transport. After hav¬ 
ing passed through, and carefully examined the 
chief cities of Greece, they went to Tarentum. in 
Italy. Here the Persian noblemen were taken up 
as spies ; and Democedes, takhig advantage of this 
arrest, made his escape from them, and fled to 
Crotona. When flic Persian lords had recovered 
their liberty, they pursued him thither, but could 
not prevail upon the Crotonians to deliver up their 
fellow-citizen. The city moreover seized the 
loaded vessel; and the Persians having lost their 
guide, laid aside the thoughts of going through the 
other parts of Greece, and set out lor their own 
country. Democedes let them know, at their de¬ 
parture, that he was going to marry the daughter of 
Milo, a famous wrestler of Crotona, wliose name 
was very well known to the king. This voyage of 
the Persian noblemen into Gieece, was attended 
w ith no immediate conscience ; because, on their 
return home, they lound the king engaged in other 
affairs. 

” In the third year of this king's reign, which was a. M. 
but the second according to the Jewish computa- 3185. 
tion, the Samaritans gave the Jews new trouble. c 
m Ear. c. v. 
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In the preceding reigns, they had procured an order 
to prohibit the Jews from proceeding any farther 
in building of the temple of Jerusalem. But, upon 
the earnest exhortation of the prophets, and the ex¬ 
press order of God, the Iraelites had lately resumed 
the work, which had been interrupted for several 
years, and carried it on with great vigour. The 
Samaritans had recourse to their Indent practices, 
to prevent them. To this end they applied to Tat- 
nai, whom Darius'had made governor of the pro¬ 
vinces of Syria and Palestine. They complained to 
him of the audacious proceeding of the Jew’s, who, 
of their own authority, and in defiance of the prohi¬ 
bitions to the contrary, presumed to rebuild their 
temple; which must necessarily be prejudicial to 
the king’s interests. Upon this representation of 
theirs, the governor thought fit to go himself to Jeru¬ 
salem. And being a person of great equity and mo¬ 
deration, 'when he had inspected the work, he did 
not think proper tp proceed violently, and to put a 
stop to it without any further deliberation ; but en¬ 
quired of the Jewish elders whfit licence they had 
for entering upon a wmrk of that nature. The Jews 
hereupon producing the edict of Cyrus, he would 
not of himself orclain any thing in contradiction to 
it, but sent an account of the matter to the king, 
and desired to know his pleasure. He gave the 
king a true representatiorrof tjie matter, acquaint¬ 
ing him with the edict of Cyrus, which the Jews 
alleged in their justification, and desired him to 
order the registers to lie consulted, to know whether 
Cyrus had really published such an edict, and to be 
pleased to send him instructions how he was to act 
in the affair. Darius* having ’commanded the 
registers to be examined, the edict was found at 
Ecbatana, in Media, the place where Cyrus was 
at the time of its being granted.’ Now liarius hav¬ 
ing * great respect for the memory of that prince, 
confirmed his edict, and caused another to be drawn 
* Ezr. c. vi. 
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up, wherein the former was referred to, and ratified. Daria* 
This motive of regard to the memory of Cyrus, had 
there been nothing else to influence the king, would 
he very laudable : but the Scripture informs us, that 
it was God himself who influenced the mind and 
heart of the king, and inspired him with a favour¬ 
able disposition to the Jews. The truth of this ap¬ 
pears prettv plaifi from the edict itself. In the first 
place it ordains, that all the viqfims, oblations, and 
other expences of the temple, be abugdantly fur¬ 
nished the Jews, as the priests should require: in 
the second place it enjoins the priests of Jerusalem, 
when they offered their sacrifices to the God of 
heaven, to pray for the preservation of the life of 
the king, and the princes his children; and lastly, 
it goes so far as to denounce imprecations against 
all princes and people, that should hinder the car- 
rving on of the building of the temple, or that should 
attempt to destroy it: by all which Darius evi¬ 
dently acknowledges, that the’God of Israel is able 
to overturn the kingdoms of the world, and to de¬ 
throne the most mighty and powerful princes. 

By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only 
authorised to proceed in the budding of their tem¬ 
ple, but all the expences thereof were also to be 
furnished to them out of the taxes and imposts of 
the province. What must have become of the Jews, 
when the crimes of disobedience and rebellion were 
laid to their charge, if at such a juncture their 
superiors had only hearkened to their enemies, 
and not given them leave to justify themselves! 

The same prince, some time after, gave a still 
more signal pgoof of hjs Jove for justice, and of 
his abhorrence of informers, a detestable race of 
men, by their very nature and condition enemies 
to- all merit and all virtue. It is pretty obvious 
that I mean the famous edict, published by this 
prince against Haman, in favour ot the Jew s, at the 
request of Esther, whom the king had taken to his 
bed in the room of Vastbi, one of his wives. Ac- 
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Darius, cording to archbishop Usher, this Vastbi is the 
same person as is called by profane writers Atossa; 
and the Ahasuerus of the holy Scriptures the same 
as Darius: but according to others, it is Artaxerxes. 
The fact is well known, being related in the sacred 
history : I have given, however, a brief account of it 
in this volume. 

Such actions of justice do great honour to a 
prince’s memory; ps do also those of gratitude, of 
which Darjus, on a certain occasion, gave a very 
laudable instance. p Syloson, brother to Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos, had once tmule Darius a present 
of a suit of clothes, of a curious red colour, which 
extremely pleased Darius’s fancy, and would never 
suffer him to make any return for it. Darius at 
that time was but a private gentleman, an officer in 
the guards of Cambyses, whom he accompanied to 
Memphis, in his Egyptian expedition. When Da¬ 
rius was on the throne of Persia, Syloson went to 
Susa, presented himself at the gate of his palace, 
and caused himself to be announced as a Grecian, 
to whom his majesty was under some obligation. 
Darius, surprised at such a message, and curious 
to know the truth, of it, ordered him to be brought 
in. When he saw him, he remembered him, and 
acknowledged him to have been his benefactor; 
and was so far from being ashamed of an adven¬ 
ture which might seem not t® be much for his 
honour, that he ingenuously applauded the gentle¬ 
man’s generosity, which proceeded from no other 
motive than that of doing a pleasure to a person 
from whom be could have no expectations; and 
then proposed to make'.hijn a considerable present 
of gold and silver. But money was not the thing 
Syloson desired : the love of his country was his 
predominant passion. The favour he required of 
the king was, that he would settle him at Samos, 
without shedding the blood of his citizens, by driv- 


f Herod. 1. iii. c. 139, 149. 
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ing out the person that had usurped the govern¬ 
ment since the death of his brother. Darius con¬ 
sented, and committed the conduct of the expedi¬ 
tion to Otanes, one of the principal lords of his 
court, who undertook it with joy, and performed it 
with success. 

Sect. II. Revolt and Reduction of Babylon. 

0 

’ In the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Ba¬ 
bylon revolted, and could not be reduced till after a 
twenty months’ siege. 'This city, formerly mistress 
of the East, grew impatient of the Persian yoke, 
especially after the removing of the imperial seat to 
Susa, which very much diminished Babylon’s wealth 
and grandeur. The Babylonians, taking advantage 
of the revolution that happened in Persia, first on 
the death of Cambyses, and afterw ards on the mas¬ 
sacre of the Magians, made sgcretly for four years 
together all kinds of preparations for war. When 
they thought the cyty sufficiently stored with provi¬ 
sions for many years, they set up the standard of 
rebellion; which obljged Darius to besiege them 
with all his forces. Now' God contihued to accom¬ 
plish those terrible threatenings he had denounced 
against Babylon : that he would not only humble 
and bring down that proud and impious city, but 
depopulate and lay fit waste with fire and blood, 
utterly exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal 
solitude. In order to fulfil these predictions, God 
permitted the Babylonians to rebel against Darius, 
and by that means to draw upon themselves the 
whole force of the Persia^ empire : and they them¬ 
selves were the first to put these prophecies in exe¬ 
cution, by destroying a great number of their own 
people,' as ewill be seen presently. It is probable 
that the Jews, of whom a considerable number re¬ 
mained at Babylon, went out of the city before the 
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B*ri«. siege was formed, as the prophets ' Isaiah and Je¬ 
remiah had exhorted them long before, and Zacha- 
riah very lately, in the following terms : Thoti Sion, 
that (liveliest with the daughter of Babylon, flee 
from the country, and save thyself. 

The Babylonians, to make their provisions last 
the longer, and to enable them to hold out with the 
greater vigour, took the most desperate and barba¬ 
rous resolution tha£ ever was heard of; which was, 
to destroy all such of their own people as were un¬ 
serviceable on this occasion. For this purpose they 
assembled together all their wives and children, and 
strangled them. Only every man was alkfwed to 
keep his best beloved wife, and one servant-maid 
to do the business of the family. 

After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder 
of the inhabitants, thinking themselves out of all 
dahger, both on account of their fortifications, 
which they looked upon as impregnable, and the 
vest quantity of provisions they had laid up, began 
to insult the besiegers from the Jops of their walls, 
and to provoke them with opprobrious language. 
The Persians, for the space of eighteen months, did 
all that force orsfratagenr were capable of, to make 
themselves masters of the city; nor did they forget 
to make use of the same means as had so happily 
succeeded with Cyrus some years before; I mean 
that of turning the course of*the river. But all 
their efforts were fruitless; and Dariue began almost 
to despak of taking the place, w hen a stratagem, till 
then unheard of, opened the gates of the city to him. 
He was strangely surprised oee morning to see Zo- 
pyrua, one of the chief noblemen pf bis court, and 
son of Megabyzos, who was one of the seven lords 
that made the association against the Magians; to 
see him, I say, appear before him ail over*blood, 
with his nose ttad ears cut oft', and his whole body 
duriigttred with wounds. Starting,, op from his 


* Isa. xlviii. 20. Jer. 1. 8. li. 6, 9, +5. Zech. ii. 6, 9 . 
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throne, he cried out, Who is it, Zopyrus, that has 
dared to treat you thus? You yourself, O king, 
replied Zopyrus. The desire I had of rendering 
you service has put me into this condition. As I 
was fully persuaded that you never would have con¬ 
sented to this method, I took counsel alone of the 
zeal which I have for yoUr sendee. He then opened 
to him his desigr/of going over to the enemy; and 
they settled every thing together that was proper to 
be done. Thejcing could not see him sft out upon 
this extraordinary project without the utmost afflic¬ 
tion and concern. Zegiyrus approached the walls 
of the city; and having told them who he was, was 
soon admitted. They then carried him before the 
governor, to whom he laid open his misfortune, 
and the cruel treatment he had met with from Da¬ 
rius, for having dissuaded him from continuing any 
longer before a city, which it was impossible fur 
him to take. He offered the Babylonians his ser¬ 
vice, which could not fail of being highly useful to 
them, since he was acquainted with all the designs 
of the Persians, and since the desire of revenge 
would inspire him with fresh courage and resolu¬ 
tion. His name and'person weiejxith well known 
at Babylon: the condition in which he appeared, 
his blood and his wounds, testified for him; and, 
by proofs not to be suspected, confirmed the truth 
of all he advanced. . They therefore placed impli¬ 
cit confidence in whatever he told them, and gave 
him moreover the command of as many troops as 
be desired. In the first sally he made he cut off 
a thousand of the besiegers: a few days after he 
killed double th^ number^ $ad on the third time, 
four thousand of tbeir men lay dead upon the spot. 
All tliis had been before agreed upon between him 
and Dariu$. Nothing was now talked of in Baby¬ 
lon but Zopyrus : the whole city 3trove who should 
extol him most and they had not words sufficient 
to express their high value for him, and how happy 
they esteemed themselves in having gained so great 
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Darias, a man. , He was now declared generalissimo of 
their forces, and intrusted with the care of guard¬ 
ing the walls of the city. Darius approaching 
with his army at the time agreed on between 
them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him, and made 
him by that means master of a city, which he 
never could have been able to take either by force 
or famine. 1 

As powerful as ^his prince was, he found himself 
incapable pf making a sufficient recompense for so 
great a service ; and he used often to say, that he 
would with pleasure sacrifio^T a hundred Babyions, 
if he had them, to restore Zopyrus to the condition 
he was in before he inflicted that cruel treatment 
upon himself. He settled upon him, during life, 
the whole revenue of this opulent city, of which he 
alone had procured him the possession, and heaped 
alHhe honours upon him that a king could possibly 
confer upon a subject. Megabyzus, who command¬ 
ed the Persian army in Egypt against the Athe¬ 
nians, was son to this Zopyrus; and that Zopyrus 
who went over to the Athenians as a deserter, was 
his grandson. 

No sooner wag, Darius in possession of Babylon, 
than he ordered the hundred gates to be pulled down, 
and all the walls of that proud city to be entirely 
demolished, that she might never be in a condition 
to rebel more against hirn. If he had pleased to 
make use of all the rights of a conqueror, he might 
upon this occasion have exterminated all the inhabi¬ 
tants. But he contented himself with causing three 
thousand of those .who were principally concerned 
in the revolt to be imjhaifd, and granted a pardon 
to all the rest. And, in order to hinder the depo¬ 
pulation of the city, he caused fifty thousand women 
to be brought from the several provinces,of his em¬ 
pire, to supply the place of those w hom the inhabi¬ 
tants had so cruelly destroyed at the beginning of 
the siege. Such was the fate of Babylon; and thus 
did God execute his vengeance on that impious 
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city, for the cruelty she had exercised towards’ the Darius. 
Jews, in falling,upon a free people without any rea¬ 
son or provocation; in destroying their government, 

.laws, and worship; in forcing them from their 
country, and transporting them to a strange land ; 
where they imposed a most grievous yoke of servi¬ 
tude upon them, and made use of all their power to 
crush and afflict pfi unhappy nation, favoured how¬ 
ever by, God, and having the honour to be styled 
his peculiar people. 

Sect. III. Darius prepares for an Expedition 
against the. Scythians. A Digression upon the 
Manners and Customs of that Nation. 

* After the reduction of Babylon, Darius made a. M. 
great preparations for war agai nst the Scythians, 34!W - 
w ho inhabited that large tract of land which lies be- An ^.i C ' 
tween the Danube and the Tanais. Plis pretence for 
undertaking this war w'as, to be revenged of that na¬ 
tion for the * invasion of Asia by their ancestors: 
a very frivolous and sorry pretext; and a very ri¬ 
diculous ground for reviving an old quarrel, which 
had ceased a hundred and twenty years before. 

Whilst the Scythians were employed in that irrup¬ 
tion, which lasted eight-and-twenty years, the_Scy- 
thians’ wives married their slaves. When the Hus¬ 
bands w'ere on their return home, these slaves went 
out to meet them with a numerous army, and dis¬ 
puted their entrance into their country. After some 
battles fought with nearly equal loss on both sides, 
the masters considering that it was doing too much 
honour to their slaves.to put them upon the foot of 
soldiers, marched^against tl^enj in the nextencounter 
with whips in their hands, tomake them remember 
their proper condition. This stratagem had the in¬ 
tended effect: for not being able to bear the sight 
of their masters thus armed, they all ran away. , 

•Herod. Lit. c.H. Ju»tin ]. ii. c. 5. 

* Mention is made of this before, in chap, iii. See. of this vol. 

▼ or. ii. 2 h 
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Dariui. I design in this place to imitate Herodotus, w ho 
in writing of this war takes occasion to give an 
ample account of all that relates to the customs and 
manners of the Scythians. But I shall be much . 
more brief in my account of this matter than he is. 

A Digression concerning the Scythians. 

Formerly 1 there were Scythians both in ^Europe 
and Asia, most of«them inhabiting those parts that 
lie towards the North. I design" now chiefly to 
treat of the first, namely, of the European Scythians. 

Historians, in the accounts they have left us of 
the manners and character of the Scythians, relate 
things of them that are entirely opposite and con¬ 
tradictory to one another. One while they repre¬ 
sent them as the justest and most moderate people 
in the world : another while they describe them as 
a fierce and barbarous nation, which carried its cru¬ 
elty to such excesses, as are shocking to human 
nature. This contrariety is a manifest proof, that 
those different characters are to be applied to dif¬ 
ferent nations in that vast and extensive tract of 
country; and that, though they were all compre¬ 
hended under one and the same general denomina¬ 
tion of Scythians, we ought not to confound them 
or their characters together. 

* Strabo has quoted authors, who mention some 
Scythians dwelling upon thd coast of the Euxine 
sea, that cut the throats of all strtfhgers who came 
amongst them, fed upon their flesh, and made pots 

, and drinking-vessels of thdr sculls, when they had 
• dried them. * Herodotus, in* describing the sacri¬ 
fices which the Scytbia»s offered*to the god Mars, 
says, they used to offer human victims. Their 
manner * of making treaties, according to this au- 

P 

* Strabo, 1. vii. p. 298. * Herod. 1. iv. c. 62. 

* This custom was still practised by the Iberians, who were 
originally Scythians, in the time of Tacitus, who makes men* 
tien of it Aim. 1. nil c. 47. 
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thor's account, was very strange and particular. Darius, 

1 They first poured wine into a large earthen vessel, 
and then the contracting parties, cutting their arms 
with a knife, let some of their blood run into the 
wine, and stained likewise their armour therein; 
after which they themselves, and all that were pre¬ 
sent, drank of that liquor, uttering the heaviest im¬ 
precations against* the person that should violate 
tiie treaty. • 

y But w hat the same historian relates, ooncerning 
the ceremonies observed at the funeral of their kings, 
is still more extraordinary. I shall only mention 
such of those ceremonies, as may. serve to give us an 
idea of the cruel barbarity of this people. When 
their king died, they embalmed his body, and wrap¬ 
ped it up in wax; this done, they put it into an open 
chariot, and carried it from city to city, exposing 
it to the view’ of all the people under his dominion. 

When this circuit was finished,, they laid the body 
down in the place appointed for the burial of it, and 
there they made a lapge grave, in which tHey interred 
the king, and with him one of his wives, his chief 
cup-bearer, his great,chamberlain, his master of 
horse, his chancellor, his secretary'of state, who 
were all put to death for that purpose. To these 
they added several horses, a great number of drink¬ 
ing vessels, and a certain part ot all the furniture 
belonging to their deceased monarch : after which 
tliey filled up the grave, and covered it with earth. 

This was not all. When the anniversary of his in¬ 
terment came, they cut the throats of fifty more of 
the dead king’s officers, and^of the same number 
of horses, and, having first prepared their bodies for 
the purpose, by embowelling them and stuffing them 
with straw, they placed the officers on horseback 
round the king's tomb, probably to serve him as 
guards. These ceremonies in all appearance took 
their rise from a notion tliey might have of their 


1 Herod. 1. tv. c. 70. 


i Ibid. c. 71 
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king’s being still alive: and upon this supposition 
they judged it necessary, that he should have his 
coart and ordinary officers still about him. Whe¬ 
ther employments, which terminated in this man¬ 
ner, were much sought after, I will not determine. 

It is now time to pass to the consideration of their 
manners and customs, milder and more humane; 
though possibly in another sensk they may appear 
to be equally savage. The account I am going to 
give of them is chiefly taken from 1 Justin. Ac¬ 
cording to this author, the ^cythians lived in great 
innocence and simplicity. * They were ignorant in¬ 
deed of all arts and sciences, but then they were 
equally unacquainted with vice. They did not make 
any division of their lands amongst themselves, says 
Justin: it would have been in vain for them to have 
done it; since they did not apply themselves to cul¬ 
tivate them. Horace, in one of his odes, of which I 
shall insert a part £>y and by, tells us, that some of 
them did cultivate a certain portion of land allotted 
to them for one year only, at thg expiration of which 
they were relieved by others, who succeeded them 
on the same conditions. Ttyey had no houses, nor 
settled habitation; but wandered continually with 
their cattle and their flocks from country to coun¬ 
try. Their wives and children they carried along 
with them in waggons, covered with the skins of 
beasts, which were all the houses they had to dwell 
in. Justice * was observed and maintained amongst 
them through the natural temper and disposition of 
the people, and not by any compulsion of laws, 
with which they were wholly unacquainted. No 
crime was more sdvejely punished among them 
than theft; and that with good reason. For their 
herds and flocks, in which all their riches consist¬ 
ed, being never shut up, how could they possibly 
subsist, if theft had not been most rigorously pu¬ 
nished ? They coveted neither silver nor gold, like 

* Lib. ii. c. 2. 

* Justitia gcntis ingeniis culta, non tegilus. 
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the rest of mankind; and made milk and hontjVtrw* 
their principal diet. They were strangers to the) 
use of linen or woollen manufacture*; and to de-l 
fend themselves from the violent and continual cold 
of their climate, they made use of nothing but the 
skins of beasts. 

I said before, that these manners of the Scythians 
might appear tolome people very w ild and savage. 

And ii/deed, what can be said fyr a nation that has 
lands, and yet does not cultivate therp; that has 
herds of cattle, o^, which they content themselves 
with eating the milk,*and neglect the flesh? The 
wool of their sheep might supply them with warm 
and comfortable clothes, and yet they use no other 
raiment than the skins of animals. But, that which 
is the greatest demonstration of their ignorance and 
savageness, according to the general opinion of man¬ 
kind, is their utter neglect of gold and silver, which 
have always been had in such great request in ail 
civilized nations. 

But, oh! how happy was this ignorance; how 
vastly preferable this savage state to our pretended " 
politeness! * This contempt of all the conveniences 
of life, says Justin, was attended w ith such an ho¬ 
nesty and uprightness of manuers, as hindered them 
from ever coveting their neighbours’ goods. For 
the desire of riches can only take place, where 
riches can be mada use of. And would to God, 
says the same author, we could see the same mode¬ 
ration prevail among the rest of mankind, and the 
like indifference to the goods of other people ! The 
world would not thgn have seen wars perpetually 
succeeding one another it^ alj ages, and in all coun¬ 
tries ; nor would the number of those that are 

* Hue ctmtmentia illis morum qnoque juttitiam indidil, nihil 
aliemun concupiscent ibus. Huippe ibidem divitiarum cvpido est, 
ubi et nsus. Atque utinam retiquis mortalibus similis modcratio 
ct abstinentia alitni foret 1 profeetd non tantum bellorumper omnia 
secula terris omnibus continuaretur: neque plus hominumfemim et 
arma, quiim naturalis fatorum conditio r/tperet. 
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Dw4o». out OfTby tire sword, exceed that of those who fall 
by the irreversible decree and law of nature. 

Justin finishes his character of the Scythians with 
a very judicious reflection. # It is a surprising thing, 
says he, that a happy natural disposition, without 
the assistance of education, should have inspired the 
Scythians with such a wisdom and moderation, as 
the Grecians could not attain to,'neither by the in¬ 
stitutions of their legislators, nor the rules and pre¬ 
cepts of aU their philosophers; and that the man¬ 
ners of a barbarous nation should be preferable to 
those of a people so much improved and refined by 
the polite arts and sciences. So much more Imppy 
©Sects were produced by the ignor aactLof vice.in the 
one, than by the knowledge of virtue in tbe.&ther ! 

c The Scythian fathers thought, w ith good reason, 
that they left their children a valuable inheritance, 
when they left them in peace and union with o?ic 
another. One of their kings, whose name was Scy- 
lurus, finding himself draw near his end, sent for all 
his children, and giving to eaefy of them oue after 
another a bundle of arrows tied fast together, de¬ 
sired them to break them. Each used his endea¬ 
vours, but was* ppt able to do it. Then untying 
the bundle, and giving them tire arrows one by one, 
they were very easily broken. Let this image, says 
the father, he a lesson to you of the mighty advan¬ 
tage that results from union 1 ' and concord. d In 
order to strengthen and enlarge these domestic ad¬ 
vantages, the Scythians used to admit their friends 
into the same terms of union with them as their re¬ 
lations. Friendship was considered by them as a 
sacred and i nvIoTablei a l (a a_nce, which differed but 
little from that which nature has put between 
brethren, and which they could not infringe with¬ 
out being guilty of a heinous crime. « 

c Plut. de garrui. p. 51 I. d Lucian, in Tex. p. 51. 

* Prorsui ut admirabile videaiur, hoc iliis nuturum dare, qvod 
Green longd supicniium doctrind preecepusque phiLosophoi-um con- 
sequi nequeunt, cultasque morel incuktz barbaiia colUitione supera- 
ri. Tanto plus in illis proficit citiorum ignoratio, qudm in his cog- 
ruin nrtuti* i 
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Ancient authors seem to have vied with each other Dario*, 
who should most extol the innocence of manners, 
that reigned among the Scythians, by magnificent 
encomiums. That of Horace I shall transcribe at 
large. That poet does not confine it entirely to the 
Scythians, but joins t^aGetas with them, who were 
their near neighbours, 'll is in that beautiful ode, 
where he inveighs against the luxury and irregulari¬ 
ties of the age in which he liveci After having told 
us, that peace ^nd tranquillity of mind is not to be 
procured either by immense riche3, or sumptuous 
buildings, he adds, “ A hundred times happier 
“ are the Scythians, who roam about in their itine- 
“ rant houses, their waggons; and happier even are 
“ the frozen Getas. With them the earth, without 
“ being divided by land-marks, produced) her fruits, 
in common. There each man’s 
year's continuance; and wtien 
“ that term of his labour is expired, he is relieved 
“ by a successor who takes his place, and manures 
<l the ground on the same conditions. There the 
“ innocent step-mothers form no cruel designs 
“ against the lives of their husbands’ children by a 
“ former wife. The wives do not^retend to domi- 
“ neer over their husbands on account of their for- 
“ tunes, nor are to be corrupted by the insinuating 
“ language of spruce adulterei’3. The greatest por- 
“ tkxi of the maiden, is her father’s and mother's 
“ virtue, her inviolable attachment to her husband, 

“ and her perfect disregard of all other men. They 
“ dare not be unfaithful, because they are convinced 
“ that infidelity is* a crime, and its reward is 

“ death.”* * a • 

• 

* Campestrea melius Scytlut, 

Quorum ptaustra vugas rile trahunt demos, 

* Ftvunt, etrigidi Getee; 

Immetata quibua jugera l thorn a 
Fruges et Cererem ferurU' 

JVec cultura placet longior amud, 

Defunctumqtu laboribus 
Mqwdi rtcreat torte vicarius. 


^ which are gathered 
"tillage is but of one 
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When’we consider the manners and character of 
tbeScythians without prejudice, can we possibly for¬ 
bear to look upon them with esteem and admira- 
\ tion? Does not their manner of living, as to the ex- 
j terior part oi it at least, bear a great resemblance to 
j that of the patriarchs, who had no fixed habitation ; 

I n 'ho did not'till the ground ; who/iad no other oc¬ 
cupation than that ot feeding their flocks and.herds; 
and who dwelt in tests ? Can we believe this people 
were much«to be pitied, for not understanding, or 
rather for despising, the use of gold and silver? * Is 
it not to be wished that tho^e metals had for ever 
lain buried in the bowels of the earth, and that they 
had never been dug from thence to become the 
causes and instruments of almost every crime. 
What advantage could gold or silver be of to the 
Scythians, who valued nothing but what the necesti 
ties*'of men actually require, and who took care to 
set narrow bounds to those necessities ? It is no 
wonder, that, living as they did, without houses, 
they should make no account of those arts that were 
so highly valued in other places, as architecture, 
sculpture, and painting: orthatthey should despise 
fine clothes and*"o»stly furniture, since they found 
the skins of beasts sufficient to defend them against 
the inclemency of the seasons. After all, can we 
fruty say, that these pretended advantages contri¬ 
bute to the real happiness oY life? Were those 

lllic matre carentibus 
Privignts mulier temperat innocent: 

Nec dotaia re git virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero. 

Dos est magna purcntium 
J trtus, et metuens aJterius viri 
Certo frdrre custtias: 

Et peccart nefas, ata prctium est mart 

Hor. Lib. iii. Od, 24. 

* Aurum irrepertuat, et tie melidt situm 
Cum terra cel at, spemerefortior, 

$udm cogere humanos in ustu 
Omne sacrum raptcrUc dextrd. 

Hor. Lib. Hi, Od. 3 . 
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nations that had them in the greatest plenty, more Dariu».‘! 
healthful or robust than the Scythians? Did they 
live to a greater age than they? Or did they spend 
their lives in greater freedom and tranquillity, or a 
greater exemption from cares and troubles? Let us 
acknowledge, to the shame of ancient philosophy; 
the Scythians, w^io did not particularly apply them-4 
selvesj to the study of wisdom, carried it however to 
a greater height in their practice, than either the 
Egyptians, Grecians, or any other civilized nation. ' 

They did not give the name of goods or riches to 
any thing, but what, “humanly speaking, truly de¬ 
served that title; as health, strength, courage, the 
love of labourand liberty, innocence of life, sincerity, 
an abhorrence of all fraud and dissimulation, and, 
in a word, all such qualities as render a man more 
^virtuous and more valuable. If to these happy 
dispositions, we add the knowledge and love eft the 
true God and of our Redeemer, without which the 
most exalted virtues are of no value, they would 
have been a perfiect people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scythians 
with those of the present age, we are tempted to 
believe, that the pencils whiebudfew so beautiful a 
picture, were not free from partiality and battery; 
and that both J ustin and Horace have decked them 
with virtues that did not belong to them. But all 
antiquity agrees In giving the same testimony of 
them; and Homer in particular, whose opinion 
ought to be of great weight, calls them the most 
just, and upright of men. 

But at length (w5io could believe it?) luxury, which 
might be thought to th«iv« only in an agreeable and 
delightful soil, penetrated into this rough and un¬ 
cultivated region; and breaking down the fences, 
which the constant practice of several ages, founded 
in the nature of the climate and the genius ot the 
people, had set against it, did at last effectually 
corrupt the manners of the Scythians, and bring 
them, in that respect, upon a level with the other 
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DRtiAnff, wbfere it had long been predominant. It is 
‘Strabothat acquaints «4 with this particular, which 
» very worthy of our notice: he lived in the time 
of Augustus and Tiberius. After having greatly 
commended the simplicity, frugality, and innocence 
of the ancient Scythians, and their extreme aversion 
to all deceit and even dissimblatiop, he owns, that 
their intercourse in later times with other nations had 
extirpated those virtues, and planted the" contrary 
vices in their stead. Tine would think 4 , says 1«, that 
the natural effect of such an intercourse with civil¬ 
ized and polite nations would only have been that 
of rendering them more humanized and courteous, 
by softening that air of savagencss and ferocity, 
which they had before: but, instead of that, it in¬ 
troduced a total ruin of their ancient manners, and 
transformed them into quite different creatures. 
It is'undoubtedly with reference to this change that 
Athenseus f says, the jScythians abandoned them¬ 
selves to voluptuousness and luxury, at the same 
time that they suffered self-interest and avarice to 
prevail amongst them. 

Sjiiapo, ' n making the remark I have been mcn- 
troniRgT'does nottteny, but that itpvns to the Ro¬ 
mans and Grecians this fatal change of manners was 
owing. Our example, says he, has perverted ahmost 
a )fjhe nations of the world : by carrying the refine¬ 
ments of luxury and pleasure amdhgst them, wehave 
tfuisbt them insincerity and fraud," and a thousand 
kinds of shameful and infamous arts to get money. 
It is a miserable talent, and a very unhappy distinc¬ 
tion for a nation, through its ingenuity in inventing 
inodes, and refining upon ewery thing that tends to 
pourish and promote luxury, to become the cor- 
jrupter of all its neighbours, and the author, as it 
were, of their vices and debauchery. ° 

It was against these Scythians* hot at a time 
w hen tbey were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmost 


* Lib. vii. p. 301. 


1 Lib. xii. p. 524. 
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vigour, that Darius turned hi# arras. ■ This erp©. Darias, 
dition I am now going to relate. 

Sect. IV. Darius’s Expedition against the 
, Scythians. 

1 I have already observed, that the pretence used 
by Darius, for dndertaking this war against the Scy- 
thiantj, was the irruption formerly made by that 
people into Asia: but in reality be bad no other 
end than to satisfy his own ambition, and to extend 
his conquests. , 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great 
regard, and who, on his side, had no less zeal for 
the true interests of the king his brother, thought 
it his duty on this occasion to speak his sentiments 
with all the freedom that an affair of such import¬ 
ance required. “ Great prince,” says he to kim, * 

“ they, who form any great enterprise, ought care- 
“ fully to consider, whether'it will be beneficial or 
“ prejudicial to the state; whether the execution 
“ of it will be easy or difficult; whether it be likely 
“ to augment or diminish their glory; and lastly', 

“ whether the thing designed ^consistent with, or 
“ contrary to, the rules of justice. For my own 
“ part, I cannot perceive, Sir, even though you were 
“ sure of success, what advantage you can propose 
“ to, yourself in undertaking a war against the Scy- 
“ thians. Consider the vast distance between them 
‘ ‘ and you ; and the prodigious space of land and 
“ sea that separates them from your dominions: 

“ besides, they arg a people that dwell in wild and 
“ uncultivated desert^; Jbat have neither towns 
“ nor houses; that haveno fixed settlement, or place,, 

“ of habitation; and that are destitute ot all man- 
“ ner of riches. What have your troops to gain 

* Herod, 1. iv. c. 83—90. 

* Omncs qui magnai'twi rcrttm consilia susctpiunt , astimarc dt- 
bcnt, an, quod inchoatur, rgipublicce utilf, ipsis gloriosinn, aut 
promptum cffccitt, mu cci tc non ardmm sit. Tacit. Hist. 1. ii.o» 76. 
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from such an expedition ? or, to speak more pro- 
“ perly, what have they not rather to lose ? 

“ Accustomed as the Scythians are to remove 
“ from country to country, if they should think 
“ proper to fly before you, not out of cowardice or 
“ fear, for they are a very courageous and warlike 
“ people, but only with a design to harass and ruin 
“ your army by continual and fatfguing marches; 
“ what will become of us in such an uncultivated, 
“ barren, aqd naked country, wherc*we slull nei- 
“ ther find forage for our horses, nor provision for 
“ our men? I am atraid, Sir, that through a false 
“ notion of glory, and the insinuations ol flatterers, 
“ you may be hurried into a war, which may turn 
“ to the dishonour of the nation. You now' enjoy 
“ the sweets of peace and tranquillity in the midst 
“ of your people, where you are the object of their 
“ admiration, and the author of their happiness. 
“ You are sensible the gods have placed you upon 
“ the throne to be their coadjutor, or, to speak 
“ more properly, to be the dispenser of their 
“ bounty, rather than the minister of their power. 
“ You pride yourself upon being the protector, the 
“ guardian, and 4jj|£ father of your subjects: and 
“ you often declare to us, because you really be- 
“ lieve so, that you look upon yourself as invested 
“ w ith sovereign power, only to make your people 
“ happy. What exquisite joy must it be to so great 
“ a prince as you are, to be the source of so many 
“ blessings; and under the shadow of your name 
“ to preserve such infinite numbers of people in so 
“ desirable a tranquillity ! Is not the glory of a king 
“ who loves his subject^, ajid is belgved by them; 
“ w ho, instead of waging.w ar against neighbouring 
‘ ■ or distant nation*, makes use of his pow er to keep 
“ them in peace and amity with each othe*; is not 
“ such a glory infinitely preferable to that of ravag- 
“ ing and spoiling a country, of filling the earth 
“ with slaughter qnd desolation, with horror, con- 
“ sternation, and despair ? But there is one motive 
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“ more, which ought to have a greater influence Dtriw* 
“upon you than all others, I mean that of justice. 

“ Thanks to the gods, you are not of the number of 
“ those princes, who* acknowledge no other law 
“ than that of force, and who imagine that they 
“ have a peculiar privilege annexed to their dignity, 

“ which private persons have not, of invading other 
“ men’s properties. j' You do not make your great- 
“ ne*ss consist in being able to do whatever you will, 

“ but in willing only what fliay be done without 
“ infringing the laws, or violating justice. To speak 
“ plain, shall one mfin be reckoned unjust, and a 
“ robber, for seizing on a few acres of bis neigh- 
“ hour’s estate; and shall another be reckoned just 
“ and great, and have the title of hero, because he 
“ seizes upon and usurps whole provinces? Per- 
“ init me, Sir, to ask you, what title have you to 
“ Scythia ? What injury have the Scythian;* done 
“ you? What reason can you allege tor declaring 
“ war against them ? The wtir indeed, in which you 
“ have been engaged against the Babylonians, was 
“ at the same time both just and necessary : the 
“ gods have accordingly crowned your arms with 
“ success. It belbngs to you, Sy\ to judge whether 
“ that which you are now gmng to undertake, be 
“ of the same nature.” 

Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truly 
concerned for the glory of his prince and the good 
of his country, could inspire such a freedom : as, 
on the other hand, nothing but a perfect moderation 
in the prince could make him capable of bearing 
with it. Darius,, £as Tacitus observes of another 
great emperor, had thg apt of reconciling two things 


* Id in suTftnui fortuna ctquius, quod validius: et sua Tctincrc, 
private 4 iomHs: de alicrns certare, rcgiam luudcm esse, tacit. 
Airnal. 1. xxv. c. 1. 

f Ut felicitatis est quantum vclis posse, sic magnitudinis velle 
quantum poisis. ■ Plin. in Panegyr. Traj. 

+ Xerva Gesar res olim dissociabiles miscuit, pnneipatum et 
Ubertatem. Tacit, in vit. Agric. cap. iii. 
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which life generally incompatible, the sovereignty 
and liberty. Far from being offended at the free¬ 
dom used by his brother, he thanked him for his 
good advice, though he did not follow it; for he 
had taken his resolution. He departed from Susa 
at the head of an army of seven hundred thousand 
men ; and his flee t, consisting of six hundred ships, 
was ehiefly manned with lonians, and other Gre¬ 
cian nations that dwelt upon the sea coasts of Asia 
Minor and the Hellespont. He marched his - army 
towards the Thracian Bosphorus, which he passed 
upon a bridge of boats : after, which, having made 
himself master of all Thrace, he came to the banks 
of the Danube, otherwise called the. Ister, where 
be had ordered his fleet to join him. In several 
places on his march he caused pillars to be erected 
with magnificent inscriptions, in one of which he 
suffered himself to be called, th$ best and hand¬ 
somest of all men living. What vanity ! what a lit¬ 
tleness of soul was this ! 

And yet if this prince’s faults had terminated 
only in sentiments of pride and vanity, perhaps they 
would appear more excusable than they do, nt least 
they would not haj^ been so pernicious to his sub¬ 
jects. b But how shall we reconcile Darius’s dis¬ 
position, which seemed to be so exceeding humane 
and gentle, with his barbarous and cruel behaviour 
towards Oebaaus, a venerable old man, w hose me¬ 
rit, as well as quality, entitled him to respect ? This 
nobleman had three sons, w ho were all preparing 
themselves to attend the king in this expedition 
against the Scythians. Upon Darius's departure 
from Susa, the good old father begged as a favour 
of him, tl»at he would please to leave him one of 
h« sons at home, te be a comfort to him in his old 
age. One, replied Darius, will not be sufficient for 
you ; I will leave you all the three: and immedi¬ 
ately be caused them all to be put to death. 


4 Herod. 1. i?. c. 8V. Senec. de Ir4, c. 16. 
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1 When the army had passed the Danubd upon a Dsriw. 
bridge of boats, the king was for having the bridge 
broken down, that his army might not be weaken¬ 
ed by leaving so considerable a detachment of his 
troops as was necessary to guard it. But one of 
his officers represented to him, that it might be 
proper to keep that, as a necessary resource, in case 
the war with tl *2 Scythians should prove unfortu¬ 
nate.. The king acquiesced, and committed the 
guarding of the bridge to the*care of the Ionians, 
who built it * giving them leave at tlie same time 
to go back to their own country, if he did not re¬ 
turn in the space of two months : he then proceed¬ 
ed on his march to Scythia. 

k As soon as the Scythians were informed that 
Darius was marching against them, they imme¬ 
diately entered into consultation upon the measures 
necessary to be token. They were very sensible, 
that they were not in a condition to resist by them¬ 
selves so formidable an enemy. They applied there¬ 
fore to all the neighbouring nations, and desired 
their assistance, ‘alleging, that the danger was ge¬ 
neral, and concerned them all, and that it was their 
common interest to oppose an erjemy, whose views 
of conquest were not confined fOone nation. Some 
returned favourable answers to their demand; 
others absolutely refused to enter into a war which, 
they said, did not jegard them ; but they had soon 
reason to repent their refusal. 

1 One wise precaution taken by the Scythians, 
was to place their wives and children in safety, by 
sending them in carriages to the most northern 
parts of the country; and.with them likewise they 
sent all their fierds_ ancf flocks, reserving nothing to 
themselves but what was necessary for the support 
of their army. Another precaution of theirs was 
to fill up all their wells, and stop up their springs, 
fcnd to consume all the forage in those parts through 
1 Herod. 1. iv, c. 99, 101. k Ibid. c. 102, 118, 119. 
k lbkL c, 120, 125. 
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Darwj. which the Persian army was to pass. This done, 
they marched, in conjunction with their allies* 
against the enemy, not with a view of giving him 
battle, for they were determined to avoid that, but 
to draw him into such places as suited best their 
interest. Whenever the Persians see^ned disposed 
to attack them, they still retired farther up into the 
country; and thereby drew them qp from place to 
place, into the territories of those nations tha,t had 
refused to enter into alliance with them, whose 
lands becante a prey to the two armies of the Per¬ 
sians and Scythians. 

Darius, weary of these 'tedious and fatiguing 
pursuits, sent a herald to the king of the Scythians, 
whose name was Indathyrsus, with this message in 
his name ; “ Prince of the Scythians, wherefore dost 
“ thou continually fly before me? Why dost thou not 
“ stpp somewhere or other, either to give me battle, 
“ if thou believest thyself able to encounter me, or, 
“ if thou thinkest thyself too weak, to acknowledge 
“ thy master, by presenting him with earth and 
“ water?” The Scythians were a high spirited peo¬ 
ple, extremely jealous of their liberty, and professed 
enemies to all slavery. Indathyrsus sent Darius the 
following answer If I fly before thee, prince of 
“ the Persians, it is not because I fear thee: what I 
“ do now, is no more than what I am used to dk> in 
“ time of peace. We Scythians have neither cities 
“ nor lands to defend : if thou hast a mind to force 
“ us to come to an engagement, come and attack 
“ the {.ombs of our fathers, and thou shalt find what 
“ manner of men we are. As to the title of master, 
“ which thou assumest, keep i't for other nations 
“ than the Scythians. ForVny part, 4 acknowledge 
“ no other master than 'the great Jupiter, one of 
t! my own ancestors, and the g oddess Vesta.” 

. ” The farther Darius advanced into the 'country, 
the greater hardships his army was exposed to. Just 


Herod. 1. iv. c. 120, 127. 


" Ibid. c. 128, 132. 
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when it was reduced to the last extremity, there Darius, 
came a herald from the Scythian prince, who was 
commissioned to present to Darius a bird, a mouse, 
a trog, and five arrows. The king desired to know 
the meaning qf those gifts. The messenger an¬ 
swered, that his orders acre only to deliver them, 
and nothing mor^; and that it was left to the Per¬ 
sian king to find out the meaning. Darius con- 
eluded at first, that the Scythians thereby consent¬ 
ed to deliver ifp the earth and water to him, which 
were represented by the mouse and frog; as also 
their cavalry, whose swiftness was represented by 
the bird ; together with their own persons and arms, 
signified by the arrows. But Gobryas, one of the 
seven lords that had deposed the Magian impostor, 
expounded the enigma in the following manner : 

“ Know,'’ says he to the Persians, “that unless 
“ you can fly in the air like birds, or hide yo*ur- 
“ selves in the earth like mice, or dive under the ~- 
“ water like frogs, you shall iti no wise be able to 
“ avoid the arrow# of the Scythians.” 

0 And, indeed, the whole Persian army, marching 
in a vast, uncultivated, and barren country, com¬ 
pletely destitute of water, was f^fluced to so de¬ 
plorable a condition, that they had nothing before 
their ^yes but inevitable ruin : nor was Darius him¬ 
self exempt from the common danger. He owed 
his preservation to 4 camel, which was loaded with 
water, and followed him u ith great difficulty through 
that wild and desert country. The king afterwards 
did not forget^his benefactor: to reward him for the 
service he had done*him, and the fatigues he had 
undergone, on iiis return»to»Asia, he settled a cer¬ 
tain district of his own upon him for his peculiar 
use and subsistence, for which reason the place was 
called Gatigamele, that is, in the Persian tongue, 
the Camel's habitation. It was near the same place 
that Darius Codomannus received a second over¬ 
throw by Alexander the Great. 

0 Strabo, 1. ?ii. p. 305. Sc ]. x> i. p. 73T. 
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r Darius deliberated no longer, finding himself 
under an absolute necesssity of quitting bis rash en¬ 
terprise. lie began then to think in earnest of re¬ 
turning home ; and saw but too plainly, that there 
Mas no time to be lost. As soon therefore as night 
came, the Persians, to deceive the enemy, lighted a 
great number of fires, as usual; and leaving the old 
men and the sick behind them iiV the camp, toge¬ 
ther with all their asses, which made a sufficient 
noise, they set out upon their march, in order to 
reach the Danube. The Scythians did not perceive 
they were gone till the »c\t morning; whereupon 
they immediately sent a considerable detachment 
to the Danube : this detachment being perfectly 
nell acquainted with the roads of the country, ar¬ 
rived at the bridge a great while before the Persi¬ 
ans. The Scythians bail sent expresses beforehand 
to persuade the lonians to break the bridge, and 
to return to their own country; ami the latter had 
promised to do it, but without designing to execute 
their promise. The Scythians now pressed then; 
to it more earnestly, and represented to them, that 
the time prescribed by Darius for staying there was 
elapsed ; that tl^y "ere at liberty to return home, 
without either violating their word or their duty; 
that they now had it in their power to throw off tot 
ever the yoke of their subjection, and make them¬ 
selves a happy and free people; and that the Scy¬ 
thians would render Darius incapable of forming 
any more enterprises against any of his neighbours 
1 he lonians entered into consultation upon the 
affair. Miltiades the Athenian, who was prince, or 
as the Greeks caU it, tyrant, of the f Chersonesus o 
Thrace, at the mouth of the Hellespont, w as one oi 
those that accompanied Darius, and furnished him 
with ships for his enterprise. Having* the public 
interest more at heart than his private advantage, he 
was of opinion, that they should comply with the 

' Herod. 1. iv.c. 134, 140. 

* Amicior omnium Ubertati quclm sum domination! fuit. Com 
Neo. 
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request of the ScytfSans, and embrace so favourable 
an opportunity of recovering the liberty of Ionia : 
all the other commanders acquiesced in his senti¬ 
ments, except Hystiasus, the tyrant of Miletus. 
When it came to bis turn to speak, he represented 
to the Ionian Jjenerals, that their fortune was link¬ 
ed with that of Darius ; that it was under that 
prince’s protection that each of them was master 
in his bun city; and if the poorer of the Persians 
should sink o» decline, the cities of Ipnia would 
not fail to depose their tyrants, and recover their 
freedom. All the other chiefs were influenced by 
his opinion ; and, as is usual in most cases, the con¬ 
sideration of private interest prevailed over the pub- 
lie good. They resolved therefore to wait for Da¬ 
rius : but, in order to deceive the Scythians, and 
hinder them from undertaking any thing, they de¬ 
clared to them, that they had resolved to retire, 
pursuant to their request; and, the better to carry 
on the fraud, they actually began to break one end 
of the bridge, exhorting the Scythians at the same 
time to do their part, to return speedily back to 
meet the common enemy, to attack and defeat 
them. The Scythians being credulous, re¬ 
tired, and were deceived a second time. 

‘’They missed Darius, who had taken a different 
route from that in which they expected to come up 
with him. lie arrived bv night at the bridge over 
the Danube; and finding it broken down, he no longer 
doubted but the Ionians were gone, and that conse¬ 
quently he should he ruined. He made his people 
call out w ith a loudvgice for Hystiaens, the Milesian, 
who at last answered, agd Jiut the king out of his 
anxiety. They entirely repaired the bridge ; so that 
Darius repassed the Danube, and came back into 
Thrace. •There he left Megabyzus, one of his chief 
generals, w ith parfeofhis army, to complete the con¬ 
quest of that country, and entirely reduce it to his 
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Darius, obedience. After which he repHsed the Bosphorus 
with the rest of his troops, and went to Sardis, 
where he spent the winter and the greatest part of 
the year following, in order to refresh his annv, 
which had suffered extremely in that ill-concerted 
and unfortunate expedition. x 

r Megabyzus continued some time in Thrace; 
whose inhabitants, according to Herodotus, would 
have been invinciblp, had they had the discretion to 
unite their forces, and to choose one chief com¬ 
mander. Some of them had very particular cus¬ 
toms. In one of their districts, when a child came 
into the world, all the relations expressed great sor¬ 
row and affliction, bitterly weeping at the prospect 
of tire misery which the new-born infant had to ex¬ 
perience. While, on the other hand, on the death 
of any of their family, they all rejoiced, because 
they looked upon the deceased person as happy 
only from that moment wherein he was delivered 
for ever from the troubles and calamities of this life. 
In another district, where polygamy was in fashion, 
when a husband died, it was a great dispute among 
his wives which of them was, best beloved. She 
in whose favour'Sbe contest was decided, had the 
privilege of being sacrificed by her nearest relation 
upon the tomb of her husband, and of being buried 
with him ; w hilst all the other u ives envied her hap¬ 
piness, and thought themselves'in some sort disho¬ 
noured. 

’ Darius, on his return to Sardis, after his unhap¬ 
py expedition against the Scythians, having learnt 
lor certain that he owed both his own safety and 
that of his whole armvrto<-Hystianif, who had per¬ 
suaded the Ionians not to destroy the bridge on the 
Danube, sent for that prince to his court, and de¬ 
sired him freely to ask any favour in recompense of 
his service. Hystiteus hereupon desired the king 
to give him Mircirra of Edonia, a territory upon the 
river Strymon in Thrace, together with the liberty 
r Herod. 1. t.c. 1. • lb. c. It St 23. 
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of building a city "there. His request was readily 
granted; and lie returned to Miletus, where he 
caused a beet of ships to be equipped, and then set 
out for Thrace. Having taken possession of tire 
territory granted him, he immediately set about the 
execution of Ins project in building a city. 

1 Megabyzus, who was then governor of Thrace 
for Darius, immediately perceived how prejudicial 
that undertaking would be to,the king's affairs in 
those quarters, lie considered, that this new city 
stood upon a navigable river; that the country 
round about it abounded in timber fit for building 
of ships; that it was inhabited by different nations, 
both Greeks and Barbarians, who were able to fur¬ 
nish great numbers of men for land and sea-ser¬ 
vice ; that, it' once those people were under the 
guidance of a leader so skilf ul and enterprising as 
H ystiseus, they might become so powerful both by 
sea and land, that it would he no longer possible 
for the king to keep them in subjection ; especially 
considering that .they had a great many gold and 
silver mines in that country, which would enable 
them to carry on any projects they might think tit 
to form. At bis return to Sardis, JTe represented all 
these things to the king, who was convinced by his 
reasons, and therefore sent for Hysticeus to come 
to him at Sardis, pretending to have some great de¬ 
signs in view, wherein he wanted the assistance of 
his counsel. W hen lie had bi-ought him to his court 
by this means, he carried him to Susa, making him 
believe that he set an extraordinary value upon a 
friend of such fidelity and understanding ; two qua¬ 
lifications that icndered him very dear to him, and 
of which lie hud given such memorable proofs in 
the Scythian expedition; giving him to understand 
at the saihe time, that he should be able to find 
something for him in Persia, which would make 
him ample amends for all that lie could leave be¬ 
hind him. Hystiseue, pleased with so honourable 
1 Herod. I. v. c. ”3 &. C5. 
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)aria«. a distinction, and finding himself likewise under a 
necessity of complying, accompanied Darius to 
Susa, and left Aristagoras to govern at Miletus in 
his room. 

“ Whilst Megabvzus was still in Thrace, he sent 
several Persian noblemen to Amyntas, king ot Ma¬ 
cedonia, to require him to give earth and water to 
Darius his master : this was the ifsual to pm of one 
prince’s submitting,to another. Amyntas readily 
complied with that request, and paid ■all imaginable 
honours to the envoys. Towards the end ot an en¬ 
tertainment which lie maded'or them, they desired 
that the ladies might be brought in, which was a 
thing contrary to the custom of the country : how¬ 
ever, the king would not venture to refuse them. 
The Persian noblemen, being heated with w ine, and 
thinking they might use the same freedom as in 
theh own country, did not observe a due decorum 
towards those princesses. The king’s son, whose 
name was Alexander, could not see his mother and 
sisters treated in such a manner, without great re¬ 
sentment and indignation. Wherefore, upon some 
pretence or other, he contrived to send the ladies 
out of the room,"as if they w ere to return again pre¬ 
sents, and had the precaution to get the king, his 
father, also out of the company. In this interval he 
caused some young men to be drest like women, 
and to be armed with poniaitls under their gar¬ 
ments. These pretended ladies came into the room 
instead of the others ; and when the Persians began 
to treat them, as they had before treated the prin¬ 
cesses, they drew out their peniards, fell violently 
upon them, and killed^ net only tte noblemen, but 
every one of their attendants. The news of this 
slaughter soon reached Susa ; and the king appoint¬ 
ed commissioners to take cognizance of the matter: 
but Alexander, by the power of bribes and presents, 
stifled the affair, so that nothing came of it. 

1 The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for in- 
* Herod.J. t. c. 17 & 21. * Id. 1. vi. c. 40. 
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vading their country, passed the Danube, and ra¬ 
vaged all that part of Thrace that had submitted to 
the Persians, as far as the Hellespont. Miltiades, 
to avoid their fury, abandoned the Chersonesus: 
but after the enemy retired, he returned thither 
again, and restored to the same power he had 
before over the inhabitants of the country. 

Sect. V. Darius's Coixjuest of India. 

About the same time, that is, in the thirteenth 
year of Darius’s reign, this prince having an am¬ 
bition to extend his dominion eastwards, first re¬ 
solved, in order to facilitate his conquests, to get a 
proper knowledge of the country. y To this end, 
he caused a fleet to be built and fitted out atCaspa- 
tyra, a city upon the Indus, and did the same at se¬ 
veral other places on the same river, as tar a? the 
frontiers of * Scythia. The command of this fleet 
was given to )' Scylax, a Grecian ot Caryandia, a 
town of Caria, who was perfectly well versed in 
maritime affairs. His orders were to sail down that 
river, and get all the knowledge he possibly could 
of the country on both sides, . vftiite down to the 
mouth of the river; to pass from thence into the 
Southern Ocean, and to steer his course afterwards 
to the west, and so return back that ''ay to Persia. 
Scylax, having exactly observed his instructions, and 
sailed quite down the river Indus, entered the Red 
Sea by the straits of Babelmandel; and atter a 
voyage of thirty months from the time ot his set¬ 
ting out from Caspatyra, he arrived in Egypt at the 
same port 7 train whence Kecho, king ot Egypt, 

y Herod. 1. iv. c. 44. 1 Ibid. c. 42. 

* Asiatfc Scythia is meant. 

•f There is a geographical treatise entitled Ile^nrAer, and 
composed by one Scylax of Caryandia, who is thought to be 
the same person spoken ot in this place. Hot that opinion is 
attended with some difficulties, which have given occasion to 
many learned dissertations. 
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had formerly sent the Phoenicians, who were In his 
service, with orders to sail round the coostsof Africa. 
Very probably this was the same port where now 
stands the town of Suez, at the farther end of the 
Red Sea. From thence Scylax returned to Susa, 
where he gave Darius an account ofcdll his discove¬ 
ries. Darius afterwards entered India with an 
army, and subjected all that vase country. The 
reader will naturally expect to he into) rued of the 
particulars of so important a war. .Put Herodo¬ 
tus says not one w ord about it: he only tells us, 
'that India made the twentieth province, 01 govern¬ 
ment, of the Persian empire, and that the annual 
revenue accruing from hence to Darius was three 
hundred and sixty talents of gold, which amount 
to near eleven millions of 1 ivies French money, 
something less than five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 


Sect. VI. The Revolt of the Tonkins. 

b Darius, after his return to Susa from his Scythi¬ 
an expedition, had given his brother Artaphcrnes 
the government of Sardis, and made (. Hanes com¬ 
mander in ThracP*; and the adjacent countries along 
the sea-coast, in the room of Megabyzus. 

c From a small spark, kindled by a sedition at 
Naxus, a great flame, arose, which gave occasion to 
a considerable w ar. Naxus w as the most important 
island of the Cyclades in the Aegean Sea, now called 
the Archipelago. In this sedition the principal in¬ 
habitants having been overpow ered by the populace, 
\vho were the greater number, *manv of the richest 
families were banished outVif the island. J lereupon 
they fled to Miletus, anti implored the assistance 
of Aristagoras, to reinstate them in their native 
place. lie was at that time governor of 'that city, 
as lieutenant to Ilystiaaus, to whom he was both 
nephew and son-in-law, and whom Darius had car- 

* Iicrod. 1. iu. c. 91. b Lib. v. c. 25. c Ibid. c. tfs ft jk 
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ried along with him to Susa. Aristagoras promised 
to give these exiles the assistance they desired. 

Hut not being powerful enough himself to exe¬ 
cute w hat he had promised, he went to Sardis, and 
communicated the affair to Artaphernes. He repre¬ 
sented to him Pbat this was a very favourable oppor¬ 
tunity tor reducing Naxus under the power ot Da¬ 
rius ; that it he were once master of that island, all 
the rest ot the Cyclades would fall of themselves 
into his hantbq one after anotlier ; that in conse¬ 
quence the isle of Kuboea (now Negropont), which 
was as large as Cyprps, and lav very near them, 
would he easily conquered, which would wive the 
king a tree passage into Greece, and the means of 
sub|ecting all that country ; and, in short, that a 
hundred ships would lie sufficient lor the effectual 
execution of this enterprise. Artaphernes was so 
pleased with the piqjcct, that instead ot one him 
died vessels, which Aristagoras inquired, he pro¬ 
mised him-two hundred, in base he obtained the 
king’s consent to the expedition. 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with 
which iie was llatteted, very readily approved the 
enterpiise, though tbunded only upon injustice and 
a boundless ambition, as also upon pertidiousncss 
on the part oi Aristagoras and Artaplierncs. No 
consideration gave him a moment’s pause. The 
most injurious project is formed and accepted 
without tiie least reluctance or scruple : motives of 
advantage and convenience solely determine. The 
isle lies convenient for the Persians : this is con¬ 
ceived a sufficient title, and a warrantable ground 
to reduce it by force of ^iritis:. And, indeed, most 
of the other expeditions ot. this prince lmd no better 
principle. 

As soyn as Artaphernes had obtained the kings 
consent to this project, he made the necessary pie- 
parations for executing it. 1 he better to conceal 
his design, and to surprise the people ot Naxus, he 
spread a report that this fleet was going towards the 
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Darim. Hellespont; and the spring following he sent the 
number of ships he had promised to Miletus under 
the command of Megabates, a Persian nobleman of 
the royal family of Achaernenes. But being direct¬ 
ed in his commission to obey the orders ot Arista- 
goras, the high-spirited Persian could' not bear to be 
under the command of an Ionian, especially one who 
treated him in a haughty and imperious manner. 
This pique occasioned a breach bet« cen the two ge¬ 
nerals, which rose so high, that Megabates, to be 
revenged of Aristagoras, gave the Naxians secret 
intelligence of the design formed againstthem. Upon 
which they made such preparations for their defence, 
that the Persians, after having spent four months in 
besieging the capital of the island, and consumed all 
their provisions, were obliged to retire. 

d This project having thus miscarried, Megabates 
threw all the blame upon Aristagoras, and entirely 
ruined his credit with Artaphernes. The Ionian in¬ 
stantly foresaw that this accident would be attend¬ 
ed, not only u itli the loss of his^ government, but 
with his utter ruin. The desperate situation to 
which he was reduced, made him think of revolting 
from the king, as, the only expedient whereby he 
could possibly save himself. No sooner had he 
formed this design, than a messenger came to him 
from Hystia-us, who gave him the same counsel. 
Hystiteus, who had now been -some years at the 
Persian court, being disgusted with the manners of 
that nation, and having an ardent desire to return 
to bis own country, thought this the most likely 
means of accomplishing his w islj* and therefore gave 
Aristagoras that counsel J:ie flatterpd himself, that 
in case any troubles arose in Ionia he could prevail 
with Darius to send him thither to appease them : 
and, in fact, the thing happened according *o his ex¬ 
pectation. As soon as Aristagoras found his de¬ 
sign seconded by the orders of Hystiasus, he impart¬ 
ed them to the principal persons of Ionia, whom he 
* Herod. 1. t. c. 35, 36 . 
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found extremely well disposed to ehter into his Darius, 
views. He therefore deliberated no longer, but 
being determined to revolt, applied himself wholly 
in making preparations tor it. 

'ihe people ot Tyre, having been reduced to A. M. 
slavery whenVheir city was taken by Nebucbad- 
nezzar, had groaned under that oppression for the ‘ ( J; ' 

space of seventy years. lint alter the expiration 
of that teim, they were restored, according to 
* Isaiah’s piophecy, to the possession, of their an¬ 
cient privileges, with the liberty ot havmga king of 
their own ; which liberty tliev enjoyed till the time 
of Alexander the Great. It seems probable, that 
this favour was granted them by Darius, in consi¬ 
deration of the services he expected to receive from 
that city (which was so powerful bv sea) m reduc¬ 
ing the Ionians to their ancient subjection. This 
was in the lyth year of Darius’s reign. 

'The next year, Aristagoras, in order to engage 
the Ionians to adhere the more closely to him, re¬ 
instated them in t thcir libeitv, and in all their tor- 
mer privileges, He began with Miletus, where he 
divested himself of his power, and resigned it into 
the hands of the people, lie tjien made a journey 
through all Ionia, where, by his example, his influ¬ 
ence, and perhaps, by the fear that they would be 
forced to it whether they would or no, he prevailed 
upon all the other*tyrants to do the same in every 
city. They complied the more readily, as the Per¬ 
sian power, since the check it received inScvthia, 
was the less able to protect them against the Io¬ 
nians, who were yaturally fond of libeitv and a 
state ot independence, fiiuj professed enemies to all 
tyranny. Having united them all in this manner 
in one common league, of which he: inmselt was 
declared the head, he set up the standard ot rebel- 

c Herod. 1. v. c. 37, 33. 

* And it shall come to pass after the end of seventy years, 
that tiie Lord will visit Tyre, and she shall turn to her hire. 

Isa. xxiii. 17. 
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lion agaiosMhe king, and made great preparations 
by sea and land for supporting a war against him. 

f To enable himself to carry on the war with more 
vigour, Aristagoras went in the beginning of the 
following year to Lacedaunon, in order to bring 
that city into his interest, and engage it to furnish 
him with succours. Cleomenes was at this time 
king of Sparta. He was the son'of Anaxandrides 
by a second wife, whom the Ephori had obliged him 
to marry, because he lmd no issue by the first. He 
had by her three sons besides Cleomenes, namely, 
Doriteus, Leonidas, and Clpombrotus, the two last 
of which ascended the throne of Lacedaemon in their 
turns. Aristagoras then addressed himself to Cleo¬ 
menes, and the time and place for an interview be¬ 
tween them being agreed on, he united upon him, 
and represented to him, that the lonians and Lace¬ 
daemonians were countrymen; that Sparta being the 
most powerful city of G recce, it would bo for her ho¬ 
nour to concur with him in the design he had formed 
of restoring the lonians to their liberty; that the 
Persians, their common enemy, were not a warlike 
people, but extremely rich, and consequently would 
become an easy prey to the Lacedaemonians; that, 
considering the present spirit and disposition of the 
lonians, it uould not be difficult for them to carry 
their victorious arms even to Susa, the metropolis 
of the Persian empire, and the'place of the king’s 
residence: he shewed him, at the same time, a plan 
of all the nations and towns through which they 
were to pass, engraven upon a little plate of brass 
which he had brought along wit,h him. Cleomenes 
desired three days' time; to. consider of his propo¬ 
sals. That term being expired, he asked the Io¬ 
nian how far it was from the Ionian Sea to Susa, 
and how much time it required to go froov the one 
place to the other. Aristagoras, without consider¬ 
ing the effect his answer was likely to have upon 


f Herod. I. v. c. 3S, +1, 43, & 51. 
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Cleomenes, told him, that from Ionia'to Stwa was 
about three months’ * journey. Cleomenes was 
so amazed at this proposal, that he immediately 
ordered him to depart from Sparta before san-set. 
Aristagoras nevertheless followed him home to his 
house, and endeavoured to win him by arguments 
of another sort, that is, by presents. The first sum 
he offered him \\as only ten talents, which were 
equivalent to thirty thousand litres French money • 
that being refnsed, he still rose in his qffers, till at 
last he proposed to give him fifty talents. Gorgo, 
a daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine years 
ot age, whom her father had not ordered to quit the 
room, as apprehending nothing from so young a 
child, hearing the proposals that were made, cried 
out: Flip father, j/ig this stranger r rill corrupt 
you. ' Cleomenes laughed, but yet observed the 
child’s admonition, and actually retired: Arista¬ 
goras left Sparta. 

1 From hence he proceeded to Athens, where he 
found a more favourable reception. He had the 
good fortune to arrive there at a time when the 
Athenians were extremely well disposed to hearken 
to any proposals that could be ni&de to them against 
the Persians, with whom they were highly offended 
on the following occasion. Hippias, the f son of 
Pisisttatus, tyrant of Athens, who, about ten 
years before, had 1/ben banished, after having tried 
in vain abundance of methods for his re-establish¬ 
ment, at last went to Sardis, and made his appli- 

f Herod. 1. v. c. .’>.5, Op, 97. 

* According to Jlerodotus’s crjnputation, who reckons the 
parasariga, a Persian measure, jr> contain SO stadia, tlw dis¬ 
tance from Sardis to Susa is too pyrasangis, or I 'igOl) stadia, 
w inch make d7/» Flench li ague- ; (for 20 stadia are gcncially 
reckoned tA one of our common leagues). So that by travef- 
hng 150stadia per dav, which make seven leagues arid a half, 
french measure, it is ninety days’ journev from Sardis tfrSusa. 

II they set out Irom Ephesus, it would reijune about lour days 
"tore; for Ephesus is 540 stadia from Sardis. 

t This lact has b««n before treated at large in this volume. 
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cation to Artaphernes. He insinuated himself so 
far into the good opinion of that governor, that lie 
gave a favourable ear to all he said to the disad¬ 
vantage of the Athenians, and became extremely 
prejudiced against them. The Athenians, having 
intelligence of this, sent an ambassador to Sardis, 
and desired of Artaphernes, not to give ear to what 
any of their outlaws should insinuate to their dis¬ 
advantage. The answer of Artaphernes to this 
message was, that it they desired to live in peace, 
they must recall Hippias. When this haughty an¬ 
swer was brought back to the Athenians, the whole 
city were violently enraged against the Persians. 
Aristagoras, coming thither just at this juncture, 
easily obtained all he desired. Herodotus remarks 
on this occasion, how much easier it is to impose 
upon a multitude, than upon a single person : and 
so Avistagoras found it; for he prevailed w ith thirty 
thousand Athenians to come to a resolution, into 
which he could not persuade Cleomenes alone. 
They engaged immediately to furnish twenty ships 
to assist him in his design : and it may he truly 
said, that this little fleet was the original source of 
all the calamities*, in which both the Persians and 
Grecians were afterwards involved. 

* In the 3d year of this w ar, the Ionians, having 
collected all their forces together, and being rein¬ 
forced w ith the twenty vessels furnished by the city 
of Athens, and five more from Eretria, in the island 
of Euboea, set sail for Ephesus, and leaving their 
ships there, they marched by land to the city of 
Sardis : finding the place in a defenceless condi¬ 
tion, they soon made thpm,selves masters of it; but 
the citadel, into which Artaphernes retired, they 
were not able to force. As most of the houses of 
this city were built w ith reeds, and consequently 
were very combustible, an Ionian soldier having set 
fire to one house, the flames soon spread and com¬ 
municated to the rest, and reduced the whole city 
1 Herod. ). y. c. 99, 103. 
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to ashes. Upon this accident the Persians and: D*ri». 
Lydians, assembling their forces together for their 
defence, the Ionians judged it was time for them to 
think of retreating; 'and accordingly they marched 
back with all possible diligence, in order to reimbark 
at Ephesus : bV the Persians arriving there almost 
as soon as they, attacked them vigorously, and de¬ 
stroyed a great Somber of their men. The Athe¬ 
nians,'after the return of their ships, would never 
engage any more in this war, notwithstanding the 
urgent solicitations of Aristagoras. 

h Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis, 
and of the part the Athenians took in that affair, he 
resolved iron) that very time to make war upon 
Greece : and that lie might never forget this reso¬ 
lution, he commanded one ot his officers to cry out 
to him with a loud voice every night, when he was 
at supper: Sir, remember the Athenians. Ii> the 
burning of Sardis it happened, that the temple of 
Cybele, the goddess of that cduntry, was consumed 
with the rest of the city. This accident seived 
afteruards as a pretence to the Persians to burn all 
the temples they found in Greece: to which they 
were likewise induced by a religious motive, which 
I have explained before. 

1 As Aristagoras, the head and manager of this A. M. 
revolt, was Hystiams s lieutenant at Miletus, Da- a505 -_ i 
rius suspected that the latter might probably be the ‘' Ln j' y | J ' C ' 
contriver of the whole conspiracy : for which rea¬ 
son he entered into a free conference with him upon 
the subject, and acquainted him with his thoughts, 
and the just grounds^he had for his suspicion, llys- 
titeus, who was a crafty courtier, and an expert 
master in the art of dissembling, appeared extremely 
surprised and afflicted ; and speaking in a tone that 
at once expressed both sorrow and indignation, “ Is 
“ it then possible, Sir," said he to the king, “ for 
“ your majesty to have entertained so injurious a 
“ suspicion of the most faithful and most affectionate 
k Hsrod. 1. t, c. 105. 1 Ibid. c. 105 &. 107. 
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Darios. “ of vour servants? I concerned in a rebellion 
“ against you ! Alas ! What is there in the world 
“ that could tempt me to it ? Do I want any thing 
“here? Am I not already raised to one of the 
“ highest stations in your court? And besides the 
“ honour I have of assisting at youi/councils, do I 
“ not daily receive new proofs of your bounty, by 
“ the numberless favours you Ifeap upon me?’ 
After this he insinuated, that the revolt in Ionia 
proceeded from his absence and distance from the 
country; that they had waited for that opportunity 
to rebel; that if lie had staid at Miletus, the con¬ 
spiracy would never have been formed; that the 
surest way to restore the king’s affairs in that pro¬ 
vince, would he to send him thither to quell the in¬ 
surrection; tlmt he promised him, on the forfeiture 
of his head, to deliver Aristagoras into his hands ; 
and ‘engaged, besides all this, to make the large 
island of Sardinia * tributary to him. The best 
princes are often too credulous; and when they 
have once taken a subject into thtjir confidence, it is 
with difficulty they withdraw it from him; nor do 
they easily undeceive themselves. Darius, imposed 
upon by the air qf sincerity with which Hystiasus 
spoke on this occasion, believed him on his own 
word, and gave him leave to return to Ionia, on 
condition he came back to the Persian court as 
soon as he had executed what he promised. 

A. M. “The revolters, in the mean time, though deserted 
Anf j°V ^ ^ ie Athenians, and notwithstanding the consi- 
4 'g 8 ' ’derable check they had received in Ionia, did not 
lose courage, but still pushed on their point with re¬ 
solution. Their fleet set sail toward* the Hellespont 
and the Propontis, and-reduced Byzantium, with 
the greater part of the other Grecian cities, in that 
quarter. After which, as they were returning back 

k Herod. 1. v. c. 103, 101, 108, & 122. 

* This island is very remote from Ionia, and could have no 
relation to it. 1 am therefore apt to believe, it must be an error 
that has cr«pt into the text of Herodotus. 
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again, they obliged the Carians to join with them Darius, 
in this war, as also the people of Cyprus. The 
Persian generals, having divided their forces among 
themselves, inarched three different ways against the 
rebels, and defeated them in several encounters, in 
one ol w hich HrCtagoras was slain. 

1 W hen Hystiieus was arrived at Sardis, his in¬ 
triguing temper induced him to form a plot against 
the government, into which he drew' a great number 
of Persians. .But, perceiving tjy some discourse he 
bad with Artaphernes, that the part he had had in 
the revolt of Ionia uaspot unknown to that govern¬ 
or, he thought it not safe for him to stay any longer 
at Sardis, and retired secretly the night following 
to the isle of Chios ; from thence he sent a trusty 
messenger to Sardis, with letters for such of the Per¬ 
sians as he had gained to his party. This messen¬ 
ger betrayed him, and delivered his letters to Arta¬ 
phernes, by which means the plot was discovered, 
all his accomplices put to death, and his project 
utterly defeated. But still imagining, that he could 
bring about some enterprise of importance, if he 
were once at the head of the Ionian league, lie 
made several attempts to get into Miletus, and to 
be admitted into the confederacy by the citizens : 
but none of his endeavours succeeded, and he was 
obliged to return to Chios. 

m There, being asked why he had so strongly 
urged Aristagoras to revolt, and by that means in¬ 
volved Ionia in such calamities, he made answer, 
that it was because the king had resolved to trans¬ 
port the Ionians into Phoenicia, and to plantfhe Phoe¬ 
nicians in Ionia.. But allthls was a mere story and 
fiction of^his own inventing, Darius having never 
conceived any such design. The artifice however 
served his»purpose extremely well, not only tor jus¬ 
tifying him to the Ionians, but also for engaging 
them to prosecute the war with vigour. For, being 
alarmed at the thoughts of this transmigration, they 
1 Herod, 1. vi, c. 1— 5. m Ibid. c. 3. 
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came to a firm resolution to defend themselves 
against the Persians te the last extremity. 

n Artaphernes and Otanes, with the rest of the 
Persian generals, finding that Miletus was the centre 
of the Ionian confederacy, resolved to march thither 
with all their forces; concluding, that if they could 
carry that city, all the rest would submit of course. 
The lonians, having intelligencer- of their design, 
determined in a general assembly to send no army 
into the field, but t6 fortify Miletus, and to furnish 
it to the utmost of their power with provisions, ami 
all things necessary for ensuring a siege ; and to 
unite all their forces to engage the Persians at sea, 
their dexterity in maritime affairs inducing them to 
believe that they should have the advantage in anaval 
battle. The place of their rendezvous was Lade, u 
small isle over-against Miletus, a here they assem¬ 
bled a fleet of three hundred and fifty-three vessels. 
At the sight of this fleet, thy Persians, though strong¬ 
er by one half with respect to the number of their 
ships, were afraid to hazard a battle, till by their 
emissaries they had secretly corrupted the greatest 
part of the confederates, and engaged them to de¬ 
sert : so that when the two fleets came to engage, 
the ships of Samos, of Lesbos, and several other 
places, sailed off, and returned to their own country, 
and the remaining fleet of the confederates did not 
consist of above a hundred vessels, which were all 
quickly overpowered by numbers, and almost en¬ 
tirely destroyed. After this, the city of Miletus was 
besieged, and became a prey to the conquerors, who 
utterly destroyed it. This happened six years after 
Aristagoras’s revolt. All,the other.cities, as well on 
the continent as on the sea-coast and in the isles, re¬ 
turned to their duty soon after, either voluntarily 
or by force. Those persons that stood out were 
treated as they had been threatened beforehand. 
The handsomest of the young men were chosen to 


” Herod, l.vi. c. 6—10, 31, & 33. 
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serve in the kings palace; and the young women Darius, 
were all sent into Persia; f lie cities and t emples were 
reduced to ashe s. I Itese were the effects of the re¬ 
volt, into whiTTi the people were drawn by the am¬ 
bitious views «f Aiistagoras and JJystiams. 

0 1 he latter td these two had his share also in the 
general calamity: for that same year lie was taken 
by tlm Persians, and carried to Sardis, where Arta- 
phernes caused him to be immediately hanged , 
without consillting Darius, lest that prince’s aflec- 
tion tor Hystiteus should incline him to pardon him, 
and by that means a dangerous enemy should he 
left alive, who mightcrcatethe Persians new troubles. 

It appeared by the sequel, that Artaphernes’s con¬ 
jecture was well grounded: for when Hystiaeuss 
head was brought to Darius, expressed great 
dissatisfaction at the authors of his death, and caused 
the head to he honourably interred, as being the 
remains of a person to whom lie had infinite obliga¬ 
tions, the remembrance w hereof was too deeply en¬ 
graven on his mind, ever to be effaced by the great¬ 
ness of any crimes he had afterwards committed, 
Hystiaeus was one of those restless, bold, and enter- 
prising spirits, in whom many'good qualities are 
joined with still greater vices; witii whom all means 
are lawful and good, that promote the end they have 
in view; who look ypon justice, probity, and since¬ 
rity, as mere empty names; who make no scruple 
toemploy lying or fraud, treachery, or even perjury, 
when it is to serve their turn ; and who reckon the 
ruin of nations, or even their own c&mtry, as no¬ 
thing, if necessary to’ their own elevation. His end 
was worthy his^entimen!s ; and such as is common 
enough to these irreligious politicians, who sacrifice 
every thing to their ambition, and acknowledge no 
other rule of their actions, and hardly any other God, 
than their interest and fortune. 

° Herod, 1. vi. c. 29 & SO. 
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Sect. VII. The Expedition of Darius's Army 
against Greece. 

r Darius, in the twenty-eighth yeq/' of his reign, 
having recalled all his other generals, sent Mardo- 
nins the son of Gobryas, a youn&lord of an illus¬ 
trious Persian family, who had lately marriedone of 
the king's daughters' to command in ( 4 hief through¬ 
out all the maritime parts of Asia, with u particular 
order to invade Greece, and to revenge the burning 
of Sardis upon the Athenians and Eretrians. The 
king did not shew much wisdom in this choice, by 
which he preferred a young man, because he was a 
'favourite, to all his oldest and most experienced ge¬ 
nerals ; espcciall^n so difficult a war, the success 
of which he had very much at heart, and wherein 
the glory of his. reign was infinitely concerned. 
His being son-in-law'to the king was a quality, in¬ 
deed, that might augment his influence, but added 
nothing to his real merit, or his capacity as a ge¬ 
neral. 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had 
marched with his land forces after having passed 
through Thrace, the whole country, terrified by his 
power, submitted. But his fleet, attempting to 
double mount Athos (now called Capo Santo) in 
order to gain the coasts of Macedonia, was attacked 
by so violent a storm, that upwards of three hun¬ 
dred ships, with above twenty thousand men, 
perished in the sea. His lagd army met at the 
same time w ith no le$s |atal a blow. For, being 
encamped in a place of no security, the Thracians 
attacked the Persian camp by night, made a great 
slaughter, and wounded Mardonius hityself. All 
this ill success obliged him shortly after to return 
into Asia, with grief and confusion at his having 
miscarried both by sea and land in this expedition. 


t Hirod.A vi. c. 43, 45. 
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Darius perceiving, too late, that Mardonius’s Dariui. 
youth and inexperience had occasioned the defeat 
of his troops, recalled him, and put two other ge¬ 
nerals in Ins place, Datis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, 
son of his brother Artaphernes, who had been go¬ 
vernor of Sardis. The king's thoughts were ear¬ 
nestly bent upon putting in execution the great 
design he had lffitg had in his mind, which was, to 
attack’ Greece with all his forces, and particularly 
to take a signal vengeance on the people of Athens 
and Eretria, whose enterprise against Sardis was 
perpetually in his thoughts, 

]. The State of Athens. The Characters of Mil- 
tiades, Themistocles, and Aristides. 

Before we enter upon this uaf, it will be proper 
to refresh our memories with a view pt the state of 
Athens at this time, which alone sustained the first 
shock of the Persians at Manfthon ; as also to form 
some idea beforehand of the great men who shared 
in that celebrated victory. 

Athens, just delivered from that yoke of servitude, 
which she had been forced to bear for above thirty 
years, under the tyranny ot Pisistratus and his chil¬ 
dren, now peaceably enjoyed the advantages ot li¬ 
berty, the sweetness and value ot which were only 
heightened and improved by that short privation.^ 
Lacedaemon, which was at this time the mistress ot 
Greece, and had contributed at first to this happy^ 
change in Athens, seemed afterwards to repent ot 
her good offices : ipad growing icalous ot the tran¬ 
quillity she herself had urojured tor her neighbours, 
she attempted to disturb at, by endeavouring to re¬ 
instate Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, in the govern¬ 
ment of Athens. But all her attempts were ti uitless, 
and served only to manifest her ill-will, and her 
grief to see Athens determined to maintain its inde¬ 
pendence even of Sparta itselt. Hippias hereupon 
had recourse to the Persians. Artaphernes, governor 
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Darios, of Sardis, sent the Athenians word, as we have al¬ 
ready mentioned, that they must re-establish Hip- 
pias in his authority, unless they chose rather to 
draw the whole power of Darius upon them. This 
second attempt succeeded no better than the first, 
and Hippias was obliged to wait for £more favour¬ 
able juncture. We shall see presently, that he 
served as a conductor or guide to the Persian gene¬ 
rals, sent by Darius against Greece. 

Athens, from the time of the recovery of her li¬ 
berty, was quite another city than under her tyrants, 
and displayed a very different kind of .spirit. ‘-Among 
the citizens, Miltiades distinguished himself most in 
the war with the Persians, which we are going to re¬ 
late. He was the son of Cimon, an illustrious Athe¬ 
nian. This Cimon had a half-brother by the mother’s 
sjde, whose name was likewise Miltiades, of a very 
ancient and noble family in iEgina, w ho iiad lately 
been received into the number of the Athenian citi¬ 
zens. lie was a person of great credit even in the 
time of Pisistratus : but, as he cruld not endure 
the yoke of a despotic government, he joyfully em¬ 
braced the offer made him, of going to settle with 
a colony in the Thracian Chersonesus, whither he 
was invited by the Dolonci, the inhabitants of that 
country, to be their king, or, according to the lan¬ 
guage of those times, their tyrant. He, dying with¬ 
out children, left the sovereignty to Stesagoras, his 
nephew, the eldest son of his brother Cimon ; and 
Stesagoras dying also without issue, the sons of PP 
sistratus, who then ruled the city of Athens, sent his 
brother Miltiades, the person we are now speaking 
of, into that country to be his successor. He arrived 
there, and established himself in the government in 
the same year that Darius undertook his expedition 
against the Scythians. He attended that prince with 
gome ships as far as the Danube; and it was he 
who advised the Ionians to destroy the bridge, and 

* Herod. 1. vi. 3b 41. Corn. Nep. in Mil. cap. i.—iii. 
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to return home without waiting for Darius. During 
his residence in the Chersonesus, he married * Hege- 
sipyla, daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king in the 
neighbourhood, bv whom he had C'imon, the ta 
inous Athenian general, of whom a great deal will 
be said in the sequel. Miltiades, having for several 
reasons abdicated his government in Thrace, em¬ 
barked, and took*all that he had on board live ships, 
and set sail for Athens, T beys he settled a second 
time, and acquired great reputation. . 

" At the same time two other citizens, younger 


than Miltiades, began* to distinguish themselves at 
Athens, namely, Aristides and Thcmistocles. Plu¬ 
tarch observes, that the former of these two had 
endeavoured to form himself upon the model ot 
Clisthenes, one of the greatest men of his time, and 
a zealous defender of liberty, who had greatly con¬ 
tributed to the restoring it at Athens, by exptlling 
the Pisistratidie out ot that cjtv. It was an excel¬ 
lent custom among the ancients, and which it were 
to be wished rni<*ht prevail amongst us, that the 
young men, ambitious of public employments, par¬ 
ticularly f attached .themselves to such aged and ex¬ 
perienced persons, as had distinguished themselves 
most eminently therein; and who, both by their con¬ 
versation and example, could teach them the art of 
conducting themselves, and governing others, with 
wisdom and discretion. 1 hus, says Plutarch, did 
Aristides attach himself to Clisthenes, and L ltnon 
to Aristides; and he enumerates several others, 
and among the rest Polybius, whom we have men¬ 
tioned so often, and who ip his youth was the con¬ 
stant disciple, and faithftd imitator, of the celebrated 
Philopcemen. 

U Plat, m Arist. p. 319, 320. & in Them. p. 112, 1 13. An 
seni sit get. Resp. p. 790 , 791. 

* After the death of Miltiades, this princess had by a second 
husband a son who was called Olom, after the name c, his 
grandfather, and who was the lather of Thucydides the bisto 

***" LHifac a pcritit, itqvi optimal. Tacit, in Ague. 
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Darius. Themistocles and Aristides were of very different 
dispositions; but they both rendered great services 
to the commonwealth. Themistocles, who naturally 
inclined to popular government, omitted nothing 
that could contribute to render him agreeable to the 
people, and to pain him friends; behaving himself 
with great affability and complaisance to every body, 
always ready to do service to the citizens, every one 
of whom he knew by, name; nor~was lie very nice 
about the means he used to oblige them. 1 Some¬ 
body talking with him once on this subject, told 
him, be would make an excellent magistrate, if bis 
behaviour towards the citizens was more impartial, 
and if he was not biassed in favour of one more 
than another: God forbid, replied Themistocles, I 
should ever sit upon a tribunal, where my friends 
should find no more credit or favour than strangers. 
Cleon, who appeared some time after at Athens, ob¬ 
served a quite different conduct, but yet such as was 
not wholly exempt from blame. When lie came into 
the administration of public affairs,, he assembled all 
his friends, and declared to them, that from that mo¬ 
ment he renounced their friendship, lest it should 
prove an obstacle to him in the discharge of his duty, 
and cause him to act with partiality and injustice. 

T-his was doing them very little honour, and enter¬ 
taining no very high opinion of them. But, as 
Plutarch says, it was not his friends but his passions 
that he ought to have renounced. 

Aristides had the discretion to observe a just me¬ 
dium between these two vicious extremes. Being a 
favourer of aristocracy, in imitation of Lycurgus, 
whom he greatly admired,* he in a manner struck 
out a new path of his own; not endeavouring to 
oblige his friends at the expence of justice, and yet 
always ready to do them service when cbnsistent 
with it. lie carefully avoided making use of his 
friends recommendations for obtaining employ- 


Cic. de Senect. Plut. An seni sitter. Resp. p. 806^807. 
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ments, lest it should prove a dangerous obligation 
upon him, as well as a plausible pretext for them to 
require the same favour from him on the like occa¬ 
sion. He used to say, that the true citizen, or the 
honest man, o^ght to make no other use of his credit 
and power, thati upon all occasions to practise what 
was honest and just, and engage others to do the 
same. * 

Considering this contrariety of principles and 
humours, we are not to wonder, if, during the 
administration of these great men, there was a 
continual opposition U-lwecn them. Themistocies, 
who was bold and enterprising, was sure almost 
always to find Aristides against him, who thought 
himself obliged to thwart the other's designs, even 
Sometimes when they were just and beneficial 
to the public, lest lie should' gain too great an 
ascendant and authority, which might become 
pernicious to the commonwealth. One dav, having 
got the better ot Themistocies, who lmd made 
some proposal rtfcdly advantageous to the state, he 
could not contain himself, but cried aloud as lie 
went out of the assembly, that the A/Italians 
would never prosper, tilt tha/ threw than both into 
the Barathrum: the Barathrum was a pit, into 
which malefactors condemned to die were throw d. 
y But notwithstanding this mutual opposition, when 
the common interest was at stake, they were no 
longer enemies: and whenever they were to take 
the field, or engage in yiv expedition, they agreed 
together to lav aside all differences on leaving the 
city, and to be at liberty to resume them on their 
return, if theythougbt fit. • 

The predominant pasSion of Themistocies was 
ambition and the lor e of glorv, w hich discovered 
itself frotn his childhood. Alter the battle of -Ma¬ 
rathon, of which w e shall speak presently, when the 
people were every where extolling the valour and 
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Darias, conduct of Miltiades, who had won it, Themistocles 
, generally appeared very thoughtful and melancholy: 
he spent whole nights without sleep, and was never 
seen at public feasts and entertainments as usual. 
When his friends, astonished at this change, asked 
him the reason of it, he made answer, that Mil- 
tiadess trophies would not let him sleep. These 
were a kind of spur, which never'ceased to goad 
and animate his ambition. From this time'The¬ 
mistocles addicted himself wholly to arms ; and the 
love of martial glorv wholly engrossed him. 

As for Aristides, the love »f the public good was 
the great spring of all his actions. Wlmt he was 
most particularly admired tor, was his constancy 
and steadiness under the unforeseen changes to which 
those who have the administration ot affairs are ex-* 
posed ; for he was neither elevated w ith the honours 
conferred upon him, nor cast dow n at the contempt 
and disappointments hg sometimes experienced. On 
all occasions he preserved his usual calmness and 
temper, being persuaded, that a man ought to give 
himself up entirely to his country, and to serve it 
with a perfect disinterestedness, as well with re¬ 
gard to glory as to-richcs. The general esteem in 
w hich he was held for the uprightness of his inten¬ 
tions, the purity of his zeal for the interests of the 
state, and the sincerity of his virtue, appeared one 
day in the theatre, when one of -Aeschylus’s plays was 
acting. For when the actor had repeated that verse 
which describes the character of Amphiaraus, He 
does not desire to seem an honest and virtuous matt, 
but really to he so, the whole audience cast their eyes 
upon Aristides, and applied the eulogium to him. 

Another tiling related 6f him, with respect to a 
public employment, is very remarkable. He was 
no sooner made treasurer-general of the republic, 
than he made it appear that his predecessors in that 
office had cheated the state of vast sums of money; 
and among the rest Themistocles in particular : for 
this great man, with all his .merit, was not irre- 
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proachable on that head. For which reason, when Itarius. 
Aristides came to pass his accounts, Themistocles 
raised a powerful faction against him, accused him of 
having embezzled the public treasure, and prevailed 
so far as to have him condemned and fined. But 
the principal inhabitants, and the most virtuous part 
of the citizens, rising up against so unjust a sen¬ 
tence, not only thT' judgment was reversed and the 
fine remitted, hut he wuf fleeter] treasurer again for 
the year ensuing, lie then seemed to r&pent ot his 
former administration; and by shewing liimselt 
more tractable and iniluiguit towards others, lie 
found out the secret of pleasing all that plundered 
the commonwealth, l'or, asjic neither reproved 
them, nor narrowly inspected their accounts, all 
those plundercis, grown fat with spoil and rapine, 
now extolled Aristides to the skies. It would have 
been easy for him, as we perceive, to have enriched 
himself in a post of that naturp, which seems, as it 
were, to invite a man to it by the many favourable 
opportunities it lays in his wav ; especially as he had 
to do with officers, who lor their part were intent 
upon nothing but rabbing the public, and would 
have been ready to conceal thedrauds ol the trea¬ 
surer their master, upon condition lie did them the 
same favour. 

These very officers now made interest with the 
people to have him’continued a third'year in the 
same employment. But » hen the time of election 
was come, just as they were upon the point of elect¬ 
ing Aristides unanimously, he rose up, and warmly 
reproved the Athenian people: " What,’ says he, 

“ when I managed your treasure with all the fidelity 
“ and diligence an honest'man is capable of, I met 
“ with the most cruel treatment, and the most mor- 
“ titying return; and now that I have abandoned 
“ jt to the mercy ot all these robbers ot the pu > ic, 

11 I am an admirable man, and the best o! citizens. 

“ I cannot help declaring to you that 1 am more 
“ ashamed of the hongur you do me this day, than 
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“ I was of the condemnation you passed against me 
“ this time twelvemonth : and withgiief I find that 
“ it is more glorious with us to be complaisant to 
“ knaves, than to save the treasures of the repub- 
“ lie.” By this declaration he silenced the public 
plunderers, and gained the esteem of all good men. 

Such were tiie characters of these two illustrious 
Athenians, who began to display the extent of their 
merit, w hen Darius turned his arms against Gleece. 

t ° 

« 

2. Darius sends Heralds into Greece, in order to 
sound the People , and to require them to submit. 

1 Before this prince would directly engage in this 
enterprise, he judged it expedient, first of all, to 
' sound the Grecians, and to know in what manner 
the different states stood affected towards him. 
AVitij this view he sent heralds into all parts of 
G reece, to require earth and water in his name: 
this was the form used by the Persians when they 
exacted submission from those they w ere desirous of 
bringing under subjection. On tfete arrival of these 
heralds, many of the Grecian cities, dreading the 
pow crof the Persians, complicdnvith their demands; 
and among these wiere the inhabitants of vEgipa, a 
little isle, over-against and not far from Athens. This 
proceeding of the people of yEgiirn was looked upon 
as a public treason. The Athenians represented the 
matter to the^partans, who immediately sent Cleo- 
menes, one of their kings, to apprehend the authors 
of it. The people ot Aigina refused to deliver them, 
under pretence that he came without his colleague. 

T his colleague was DemaratuS, who had himself 
suggested that excuse. "As soon as Cleomenes was 
returned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on De- 
maratus for that affront, he endeavoured to get him 
deposed, as not being of the royal family; and suc¬ 
ceeded in his attempt by the assistance of the priest¬ 
ess of Delphi, whom he had suborned to give an 


7 Ill-rod. I. vi. c. 49—86, 
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answer favourable to his designs. Demaratus, not Darim. 
being able to endure so gross an affront, banished 
himself from his country, and retired to Darius, who 
received him with open arms, and gave him a con¬ 
siderable establishment in Persia. He was succeed¬ 
ed in the throfie by Leutychides, who joined his 
colleague, and went with him to .Egina.tVom whence 
they brought aw3y ten of the principal inhabitants, 
and committed them to the custody of the Atheni¬ 
ans, their dedaicd enemies. Lleomon.es dving not 
long after, and the fraud he had committed at Del¬ 
phi being discovered,•the Lacedmmonians endea¬ 
voured to oblige the people of Athens to fet those 
prisoners at liberty, but thcy.refuscd. 

■ * The Persian heralds that went to Sparta and 
Athens, were not so favourably received as those 
that had been sent to the other cities. One of them 
was thrown into a well, and the other into a'deep 
ditch, and were bid to take thence earth and water. 

I should be less surprised at this unworthy treat¬ 
ment, if Athens ;Jone had been concerned in it. It 
was a proceeding suitable enough to a popular go¬ 
vernment, rash, impetuous, and violent; where rea¬ 
son is seldom beard, and every filing determined by 
passion. But I do not here recognize the Spartan 
equity and gravity. They were at liberty to refuse 
what was demanded : but to treat public officers in 
such a manner, was an open violation of the law 
of nations. b If what historians say on this head 
lie true, the crime did not remain unpunished. 
Talthybius, one of Agamemnon's heralds, was ho¬ 
noured at Spartans a god k and had a temple there. 

He revenged <he indignities done to the heralds of 
the king of Persia, and ihade the Spartans feel the 
effects of his wrath, by bringing many terrible acci¬ 
dents u*pon them. In order to appease him, and 
to expiate tfieir offence, they sent afterwards seve¬ 
ral of their chief citizens into Persia, who volunta- 

“ Herori. 1. vii. c. 133, 138. 
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rily offered themselves as victims for their country. 
They were delivered into the hands of Xerxes, who 
would not let them suffer, but sent them back to 
their own country. As for the Athenians, Talthy- 
bius executed his vengeance on the family of Mil- 
tiades, who was principally concerned in the out¬ 
rage committed upon Darius’s heralds. 

u 

3. The Persians defeated at Marathon by Mill iades. 

The melancholy End of that General. 

Darius immediately sent away Datis and Arta- 
phernes, whom he had appointed generals in the 
room o# M ardonius. Their instructions were to 
give up Eretria and Athens to be plundered, to burn 
all the houses and templ es therein, to make all the 
inhabitants of botir’places prisoners, and to send 
them to Darius; for which purpose they went pro¬ 
vided with a great number of chains and fetters. 
c They set sail with a fleet of live or six hundred 
ships, and an army ot five hundred thousand men. 
After having made themselves masters of the isles 
in the dSgasan sea, which they did without difficulty, 
they turned their course towards Eretria, a city of 
Euboea, which they, took after a siege of seven days by 
the treachery of some of the principal inhabitants: 
they reduced it entirely to ashes, put all the inhabit¬ 
ants in chains, and sent them to Persia. d Darius, 
contrary to their expectation, treated them kindly, 
and gave them a village in the country ofCissia for 
their habitation, which was but a day’s journey from 
Susa, w'here 'Apollonius Tyanasus found some of 
their descendants six hupdred years afterwards. 

f After this success at Eretria, the Persians ad¬ 
vanced towards Attica. Hippias conducted them 
to Marathon, a little town by the sea-side. They 
took care to acquaint the Athenians with the fate of 

c Plut. in Moral, p. 829. d Herod, i. ri. c. 119. 

* Philostr. 1. i. c. 17. 

f Herod. 1. vi. c. 102—120. Cor. Nep. in Milt. c. iT.—Ti. 
Justin. 1. ii. c. 3. Plut. in Anstid. p. 321. 
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Eretria; and to let them know, that not an inhabit- Dari* 
ant of that place had escaped their vengeance, in 
hopes that this news would induce them to surren¬ 
der immediately. The Athenians had sent to Lace- 
dasmon, to desire succours against the common 
enemy, which* {he Spartans granted them instantly, 
and without deliberation; but which could not set 
out till some dap after, on account of an ancient 
custom and a superstitious maxim amongst them, 
that did not.admit them to begin a march before 
the full ot the moon. Not one of their other allies 
prepared to succour them, so great terror had the 
formidable army of the Persians spread on every 
side. The inhabitants of Plata?.® alone furnished 
them with a thousand soldier!. In this extremity the 
Athenians were obliged to arm their slaves, which 
had never been done there before this occasion. 

The Persian army commanded by Datis consist¬ 
ed of a hundred thousand foot, and ten thousand 
horse : that of the Athenians Amounted in all but to 
ten thousand men. It was headed by ten generals, 
of whom Miltiadesw'as the chief; and these ten w'ere 
to have the command of the whole army, each for a 
day, one after another. There was a great dispute 
among these generals, whether they should hazard a 
battle, or expect the enemy w ithq| their walls. The 
latter opinion had a great majority, and appeared 
very reasonable. •For, what appearance of success 
could there be in facing with a handful of soldiers 
so numerous and formidable an army as that of the 
Persians ? Miltiades, however, declared for the con¬ 
trary opinion, and,shewed, that the only means to 
exalt the courage of th^ir pwn troops, and to strike 
a terror into those of the enemy, was to advance 
boldly towards them with an air of confidence and 
intrepidity. Aristides strenuously defended this 
opinion, and brought some of the other commanders 
into it, so that when the suffrages came to be taken, 
they were equal on both sides of the question. Here¬ 
upon Miltiades addressed himself to Callimachus, 
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Darius, who was then * Poleinarch, and had a right of voting 
as well as the ten commanders. He very warmly 
represented to him, that the fate of their country 
was then in his hands; and that his single vote was 
to determine whether Athens should preserve her 
liberty, or be enslaved; and that hg'had it in his 
power by one word to become as famous as Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, the authors of that liberty 
which the Athenians enjoyed. Callimachus pro¬ 
nounced that word ill-favour of Miltiaijes's opinion: 
and accordingly a battle was resolved upon. 

Aristides, retiectingthatacommand u hid) changes 
everyday must-necessarily bfi feeble, unequal, not of 
a piece, often contrary to itself, and incapable either 
of projecting or executing any uniform design, was 
of opinion, that their danger was both too great and 
too pressing for them to expose their affairs to such 
inconveniences. In order to prevent them, he judged 
it necessary to vest the whole power in one single 
person: and to inducchis colleagues to act conform¬ 
ably, he himself set the first example of resignation. 
When the day came, on which if was his turn to 
take upon him the command, he resigned it to Mil- 
tiades, as the more able and experienced general. 
The other commariders did the same, all sentiments 
of jealousy givir^ way to the love of the public 
good : and by this day’s behaviour we may learn, 
that it is almost as glorious to acknowledge merit in 
other persons, as to have it in one’s self. Miltiades, 
however, thought fit to wait till his own day came. 
Then, like an able captain, he endeavoured by the 
advantage of the ground to gaiq what he wanted in 
strength and number. Hejdrew up his army at the 
foot of a mountain, that .the enemy should not be 
able either to surround him, or charge him in the 
rear. On the two sides of his army he caurcd large 
trees to be thrown, which were cut down on pur- 

* The Polemarch at Athens was both on officer and a con¬ 
siderable magistrate, equally employed to command in the 
army, and to administer justice. I shall give a larger accouut 
of this officer in another place. . 
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pose, in order to cover his flanks, and render the Darius. 
Persian cavalry useless. Datis, theic commander, 
was very sensible that the place was not advan¬ 
tageous for him : but, relying upon the number of 
his troops, which was infinitely superior to that of 
the Athenians* and, besides, not being willing to 
stay till the reinforcement of the Spartans arrived, 
he determined tsj engage. The Athenians did not 
wait for the enemy’s charging them. As soon 
as the signal.of battle was gifen, they ran against 
the enemy with all the fury imaginable! The Per¬ 
sians looked upon this first step of the Athenians 
as a piece of madness,’considering their army was 
so small, and utterly destitute both of cavalry and 
archers : but they were quicRly undeceived. He¬ 
rodotus observes, that this was the first time the 
Grecians began an engagement by running in this 
manner; which may seem somewhat astonishing. 

And, indeed, was there not reason to apprehend, 
that their running would in fume measure weaken 
the troops, and blunt the edge of their first impetu¬ 
osity.' and that Ihe soldiers having quitted their 
ranks, might be out of breath, exhausted, and in dis¬ 
order, when tbev came up to flic enemy, who, wait¬ 
ing to receive them in good orcieV, and w itliout stir¬ 
ring, ought, one would think, to be in a condition to 
sustain their charge advantageously r * This consi¬ 
deration engaged Pornpey, at the battle of Phursa- 
lia, to keep his troops steady, and to forbid them 
making any movement till the enemy made the first 
attack : h but * Caesar blames Pornpey’s conduct in 

1 Caes. in Bell. Civil. 1 . iii. • 
k Pint, in Pomf). p. GoO. Sc irt Caes. p. 719. 

* Quod nobis quidem nulla rations factum a Pomptrio videtur ■ 
propterea quod cat qua dam incite tio atque aider it as natunthtei 
irrnata omftibus ., qua studio pugnee incenditur. Jfanc non rtpr - 
mere, sed augere imperatores debent. C*s. 

KaTcrap iTtfi tovtg Ciocpcccrsiv <pr t cr) 7Gv : yi l <jXvrz., 

Trjv pe?d fyopov xai $o*sfd> lv deyf yuouevry cc v; tvrs 

TtXrjyai; nrgGrrifya'i, v.cci o-j:s'cxzUi to* •' 

irdyrujy dyecfipiir^opsvey. Plat, in Caes. 

voe. ii. • 2 l 
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D«rius. this respect, and gives this reason for it: That the 
impetuosity of an army’s motion in running to en¬ 
gage, inspires Che soldiers with a certain enthusiasm 
and martial fury, gives an additional force to their 
blows, and increases and inflames their courage, 
w hich, by the rapid movement of so many thousand 
men together, is blown up and kindled, if I may 
use that expression, like flames hy the wind, I 
leave it to military men to decide the point between 
those two great captains, and return to my subject. 

The battle was very fierce and obstinate. Mil* 
tiades had made the wings of his army exceeding 
strong, but had left the main body more weak, and 
not so deep; the reason of which seems manifest 
enough. Having but 1 ten thousand men to oppose 
to such a multitude of the enemy, it was impossi¬ 
ble for him either to make an extensive front, or to 
give cn equal depth to bis battalions. He was 
obliged therefore to take his choice; and he ima¬ 
gined that he could gain the victory no otherwise 
than by the efforts he should mt|ke with his two 
wings, to break and disperse those of the Persians; 
not doubting but, when his wings were once victo¬ 
rious, they would be able to attack the enemy’s 
main body in flank, and complete the victory with¬ 
out much difficulty. This was the same plan as 
Hannibal followed afterwards at the battle of Can¬ 
ute, which succeeded so well with him, and which 
indeed can scarce ever fail of succeeding. The 
Persians then attacked the main body of the Gre¬ 
cian army, and made their greatest effort particu¬ 
larly upon their front. This w.as led by Aristides 
and Themistocles, who supported the attack a long 
time, with an intrepid courage and bravery, but 
were at length obliged to give ground. At that 
very instant came up their two victorious wings, 
which had defeated those of the enemy, and put 
them to-flight. Nothing could be more seasonable 
for the main body of the Grecian army, which be¬ 
gan to be broken, being quite borne down by the 
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number of the Persians. The scale was quickly Darius, 
turned, and the Barbarians were entirely routed. 

They all betook themselves to flight, not towards 
their camp, but to their ships, that they might 
make their escape. The Athenians pursued them 
thither, and s£t many of their vessels on fire. It 
was on this occasion that Cynsegirus, the brother of 
the poet iEsch^lus, who had laid hold of one of the 
ships, in order to get into it with those that fled, 

* had his right hand cut oft’, tfbd fell into the sea and 
was drowned. The Athenians took" seven ships. 

They had not above two hundred men killed on 
their side in this engagement; whereas on the side 
of the Persians above six thousand w ere slain, with¬ 
out reckoning those who fill into the sea as they 
endeavoured to escape, or those that were consumed 
with the ships set on fire. . 

Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful 
and perfidious citizen, in order to recover the unjust 
dominion usurped by his father Pisistratus over the 
Athenians, hac^ the baseness'to become a servile 
courtier to a barbarian prirfce, and to implore his 
aid against his native country. Urged on by hatred 
and revenge, he suggested all the means he could 
invent to load his country with chains; and even 
put himself at the head of its enemies, to reduce 
that city to ashes to which he owed his birth, and 
against w hich hebad no other ground of complaint, 
than that she would not acknowledge him for her 
tyrant. An ignominious death, together with ever¬ 
lasting infamy entailed upon his name, was the just 
reward of so blatjs a treachery. 

1 Immedi^ely afteiithJj battle, an Athenian sol¬ 
dier, still reeking witk the blood ol the enemy, 
quitted the army, and ran to Athens to carry his 

4 Plutfde glor. Athen. p. 34-7. 

* Justin adds, that Cynargirua, having first had his right and 
then his left band cut off' with an axe, laid hold of the vessel 
with hia teeth, and would not let go, so violent was hii rage 
against the enemy. Thii account it utterly fabulout, and ha* 
not the least appearance of truth. 
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Darius, fellow-citizens the happy news of the victory. When 
he arrived at the magistrates’ house, he only uttered 
two words, * Rejoice, the victory is ours, and fell 
down dead at their feet. 

*The Persians had thought themselves so sure of 
victory, that they had brought marblejo Marathon, 
in order to erect a trophy there. The Grecians took 
this marble, and caused a statue to fye made of it by 
Phidias, in honour of the goddess f Nemesis, ‘who 
had a temple near th6- place where the battle w as 
fought. 

The Persian fleet, instead of sailing by the islands, 
in order to re-enter Asia, doubled the cape of Su- 
nium, with the design of surprising Athens before 
the Athenian forces sbbuld arrive there to defend 
the city. But the latter had the precaution to 
march thither with nine tribes to secure their coun¬ 
try, and performed their march w ith so much expe¬ 
dition, that they arrived there the same day. The 
distance from MarathoY) to Athens is about forty 
miles, or fifteen French leagues. This was a great 
exertion for an army that had just undergone a long 
and severe battle. By this means the design of 
the Persians miscarried. 

Aristides, the only general that staid at Marathon 
with his tribe, to take care of the spoil and prisoners, 
acted suitably to the good opinion that was enter¬ 
tained of him. For, though gold and silver were 
scattered about in abundance in the enemy’s camp, 
and though all the tents as well as galleys "that were 
taken, were full of rich clothes and costly furniture, 
and treasure of all kinds to an immense value, he 
not only was not tempted to touch any .of it himself) 
but hindered every body else from touching it. 

As soon as the day of the full moon was over, the 
Lacedaemonians began their march with tw* thou- 

* Pans. L i. p. 62. 

* Xaifsrr, Xaif&f* c*. I could not render the Lirehnegs of the 
Greek expression in our language. 

t This whs the goddess whose business it was to puuitb in* 
justice and oppression. ' ‘ 
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sand men; and, having travelled with all imaginable 
ex pedition, arrived in Attica after three days’ forced 
march; the distance from Sparta to Attica being 
no less than twelve hundred stadia, or one hundred 
and fifty English miles. 1 The battle was fought 
the day beforh they arrived ; however, they pro¬ 
ceeded to Marathon, where they found the fields 
covered with dc?ad bodies and riches. After hav¬ 
ing congratulated the Athqpians on the happy 
success "of flic battle, they returned io their own 
country, 

They were hindered by a foolish and ridiculous 
superstition from having a share in the most glorious 
action recorded in history, for it is almost without 
example that such a handful of men, as the Athe¬ 
nians were, should not only make head against so 
numerous an army as thatol the Persians, but should 
entirely route and deteut them. One is astonished 
to see so tonnidablc a power attack so small a city 
and miscai rv ; and we are almost tempted to ques¬ 
tion the truth o* an event tl*H appears so impro¬ 
bable, which nevcithelcss is very certain. 'Hus 
battle alone shews* wluit wonderful things may he 
performed by an able general*, *who knows how to 
take his advantages; by the intrepidity of soldiers 
that are not alraid of death; by a zeal ioi ones 
country; the love of lit»erty; a hatred and detes¬ 
tation of slavery and tvranny; which were senti¬ 
ments natural to the Athenians, but undoubtedly 
very much augmented and inflamed by the very 
presence of liippius. whom they dreaded to have 
again for their master, aftm - all that iiad passed be¬ 
tween them. * * . , . 

m Plato in more places than one, makes it ins 

business to extol the battle of Marathon and is 
desirous that action should be considered as the 
source and original cause of all the j victories that 
were gained afterwards. It was undoubtedly this 


1 Isecr. in Panegyw p 


113 . 


« InAfewe*. p. 239, 240. Et lib. \U. Ae Erg- P- C 2 8 & fi0 ‘ X 
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Dariat victory that deprived the Persian power of that ter- ■ 
ror which had rendered them so formidable, and 
had made every thing stoop before them : it was 
this victory that taught the Grecians to knov. their 
own strength, and not to tremble before an en< nr-, 
terrible only in name; that made'them find by 
experience, that victory does not depend so much 
upon the number, as the courage oi troops ; n that 
set before their eyes jn a most conspicuous light, 
the glory there is in sacrificing one’s life in defence 
of our country, and for the preservation of liberty ; 
and lastly, that inspired them, through the whole 
course of succeeding ages, with a noble emulation 
and warm desire to imitate their ancestors, and not 
to degenerate from their virtue. I'or, on all im¬ 
portant occasions, it was customary among them to 
put the people in mind of Miltiades and his invin¬ 
cible troop, that is, of that little army of heroes, 
whose intrepidity and.bravery had done so much 
honour to Athens. y . 

* Those that were slain in the bottle, had all the 
honour immediately paid to them that was due to 
their merit. Illustrious monuments were erected 
to them all, in the very place where the battle was 
fought; upon which their own names and that of 
their tribes were recorded. There were three dis¬ 
tinct sets of monuments separately erected, one for 
the Athenians, another for the Platseans, and a third 
for the slaves, whom they had admitted among their 
soldiers on that occasion. Miltiades's tomb was 
erected afterwards in the same place. 

* The reflection Cornelius Nc^jos makes upon 
what the Athenians did to honour the memory of 
their general, deserves to be taken notice of. For¬ 
merly, says he, speaking of the Romans, our ances¬ 
tors rewarded virtue by marks of di|tinction nei¬ 
ther pompous nor magnificent, which however w ere 
rarely granted, and for that very reason were highly 
esteemed : whereas now they are so profusely be- 

• Pans. i> Attic, p. 60, 61 . * Cor. Nep. in Milt. c. ri. 
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stowed, that little or no value is set upon them. The Dariai. 

same thing ha ppened, adds he, among the Athenians. 

AH the honour that was paid to Miltiades, the deli¬ 
verer of Athens and of all Greece, was, that, in a 
picture of tbe^battle of Marathon, drawn by order 
of the Athenian’s, he was represented at the bead of 
the ten commanders, exhorting the soldiers, and 
setting them an Example of their duty. But this 
same people in later ages, being grown more power¬ 
ful, and corrupted by the flatteries of their orators, 
decreed three hundred statues to Demetiius Phale- 
reus. » 

p Plutarch makes the same reflection, and wisely 
observes, that, the * honour which is paid to great 
men ought not to be looked upon as the reward of 
their illustrious actions, but only as a mark of the 
esteem in which they are held, the remembrance 
whereof, such monuments are intended to perpetu¬ 
ate. It is not then the stateliness or magnificence 
ot public monuments, which giv^s them their value, 
or makes them durable, but tiie sincere gratitude of 
those that erect them. The three hundred statues 
of Demetrius Phalereus were all thrown down even 
in his own lifetime, hut the picture in which AJilti- 
ades’s courage w as represented was preserved many 
ages after him. 

’ 'l'his picture \yas kept at Athens in a gallerv, 
adorned and enriched with different paintings, all 
excellent in their kind, and done by the greatest 
masters; which, for that reason, was culled Foe- 
cile , from the Greek word mixixr,, signifying varied 
and diversified. *The celebrated Polygnotus, a na¬ 
tive of the isle of Thifso^, and one of the finest 
painters of his time, painted this picture, or at least 
the greatest part of it; and, as he valued himself 
upon his reputation, and was more attached to glory 
than interest, he did it grauitously, and would noi 
receive any recompence lor it. The city of Athem 

* In pra*c. de rep. ger. p. 820. ** Plin. 1*. xxxr. c. 9. 

* Ot yap ixicrSov ilvc-Cp.*<iXQ9, Ti j* 

- * -- cun «wxuv vooVor. 
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Darius, therefore rewarded him with a sort of coin that was 
more acceptable to his taste, by procuring an order 
from the Amphictyons which assigned him a public 
lodging^n the city, where he might live during his 
own pleasure. r 

' The gratitude of the Athenians towards Milti- 
ades was of no verv long duration. After the bat¬ 
tle of Marathon, he had desired and obtained the 
command of a fleet,.of seventy ships, in order to 
punish and rsubdue the islands that Tad favoured 
the barbarians. Accordingly he reduced several 
of them: but having had ill success in the isle ot Pa¬ 
ros, and upon a false report of the arrival of the ene¬ 
my’s fleet, having raised the siege w hich he had laid 
to the capital, wherein he had received a very dan¬ 
gerous wound, he returned to Athens with his fleet; 
and.was there impeached by a citizen, called Xan- 
thippus, who accused him of having raised the siege 
through treachery, and in consideration of a great 
sum of money given him by the king ot Persia. 
Little probability asethere was & this accusation, 
it nevertheless prevailed over the merit and inno¬ 
cence of Miltiades. ‘ lie u as‘'condemned to lose 
his life, and to be ^thrown into the Barathrum; a 
sentence passed only upon the greatest criminals 
and malefactors. The magistrate opposed the 
execution of so unjust a condemnation. All the 
favour shewn to this preserver of his country, was 
to have the sentence of death commuted into a 
penalty of fifty talents, or fifty thousand crowns 
French money, being the sum to which the ex- 
pences of the fleet, that- had b^p equipped upon 
his solicitation and advite,‘amounted.. Not being 
rich enough to pav this sum, he was put into 
prison, where he died of the wound he^had re¬ 
ceived at Paros. Cimon, his son, who was at this 
time very young, signalized his piety on this occa¬ 
sion, as we shall find hereafter he signalized Iris 
courage. He purchased the permission of bury- 

' Hcnx). ) vi. c. 1 32 It 1 S f>. Cor. Nvp. in Milt. c. vii»if Tin. 

9 Pldt, in (*oig. "). 510, 
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ing his father’s body, bv paying the fine of fifty Darius, 
thousand crowns, in which lie had been condemned ; 
which sum the young man raised, as well as he 
could, by the assistance ot his friends and relations. 

CorneliusVNepos observes, that what chiefly in¬ 
duced the Athenians to act in this manner with re¬ 
gard to Miltiades, was his very merit and great re¬ 
putation, which' made the people, who were but 
lately delivered from the yol^p of slavery under Pi- 
sistratus, apprehend that Miltiades, .who had for¬ 
merly been tyrant of’tlic Chersoncsus, might affect 
the same at Athens. * Thev therefore chose rather 
to punish an innocent person, than to be under [>er- 
petual apprehensions of him. To this same prin¬ 
ciple was the institution of the ostracism at Athens 
owing. ' I have elsewhere given an account of the 
most plausible reasons upon which the ostracism* 
could be loundtd : but 1 do not see how \te can 
fully justify so strange a policy, to whichall merit be¬ 
comes suspected, and virtue itsdf appears criminal. 

“This appeadV plainly in banishment of Ari¬ 
stides. 1 iis inviolable attachment to justice obliged 
him on many occasions to oppose Themistocles, who 
did not pique himself upon Indelicacy in that re¬ 
spect, and who spared no. intrigues and cabals to 
engage the suffrages of the people, for removing a 
rival who always opposed ids ambitious designs. 

. f In this instance it was evident, that a person may 
be superior in merit and virtue, without being so 
in influence. The impetuous eloquence ot 1 he- 
mistocles prevailed overthc justice of Aristides, and 
occasioned bis banishment In this kind ot trial the 
citizens gave their sutfifaAiS by writing the name ot 

1 Method of Teaching, &c. vol. lii. p. K>7. “ Plut. in 

Arist. p. 322, 323. 

r * , 

* IfcFC populus rerpiciens mu/uit cum mnocentem plectt, yuan 

te dixetiut esse in timorc. 

i In his co<niitum est, quruito antistaret eloquent m innocent itr. 

Quanquam enm adeo excellebat Amt ides ahstinentiu, ut unus post 
hofntnwn memoriam, tptod qvulmi noM tardier irons, cognomtite Jus¬ 
tus rit appeUatus ; tanun t u Themutocle codab^factus testuld itlA 
tuho decern armorum multatus ett. Cor. Nep. in Aritt. 
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the accused person upon a shell, called in Greek 
Itrrpaxov, from whence came the term Ostracism. 
On this occasion, a peasant, who could not w rite, 
and did not know Aristides, applied to him, and de¬ 
sired him to put the nameof Aristides upon his shell. 
“ Has he done you any wrong,” says Aristides, 
“ that you are for condemning him in this manner.'” 
“ No,” replied the other, “ 1 do not so much as 
“ know him; but I su-u quite tired and angry with 
“ hearing everybody call him 1 he Just!” Aristides, 
without saying a word more, calmly took the shell, 
wrote his name in it, and returned it. He set out 
for his banishment, imploring the gods that no ac¬ 
cident might befall hi* country, to make it regret 
him. The * great Camillus, in a like case, did not 
imitate his generosity, and prayed to a quite differ- 
'ent effect, desiring the gods to force his ungrateful 
country, by some misfortune, to have occasion for 
his aid, and recall him-as soon as possible. 

1 () fortunate republic, exclaims Valerius Max¬ 
imus, speaking of Arisvdes’s banishment, w hich, af¬ 
ter having so basely treated the most virtuous man 
it ever produced, was yet able to find citizens zeal¬ 
ously and faithfully attached to her service ! Felices 
Atl/enas, qua: post Mints exilium invenire a/iquem 
aut virum bonum, aut amantem sui civem potue- 
runt; cum quo tunc ipsa sanct it as migravit! 


Sect. VIII. Darius resolves to make JVar in Per¬ 
son against Egypt and against Greece: is prevent¬ 
ed by Death. Dispute between two of his Sons, 
concerning the Succession to the Crown. Xerxes 
is chosen King. ' * 

7 When Darius received the news of the defeat of 
his army at Marathon, he was violently dnraged; 
and that bad success was so far from discouraging or 

* Vat Max. I. ». c. 3. s Herod, l.vii. c. I. 

• In erihum abiit, precatus ab diis immortalibus, si insuxrio 
sibi ta injuria fierct, pnmo qutxjuc tempore deaderium sui civil ati 
ingraue/acerent ■ lav. 1. v. n. 32. 
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diverting him from carrying on the war against Danw. 
Greece, that it only served to animate him to pur¬ 
sue it with the greater vigour, in order to be re¬ 
venged at the same time for the burning of Sardis, 
and tor the dishonour incurred at Marathon. Being 
thus determined to march in person with all his 
torces, he dispatched orders to all his subjects in 
the several provinces of his empire to arm them¬ 
selves for this expedition. 

.After having spent three years in making the ne- a. M. 
cessary preparations, lie had another war to carry 3.517. 
on, occasioned by the -revolt of Egypt. It seems Ant - J - c - 
from what we read in ' Diodorus Siculus, that Da- 4S7 ' 
rius went thither himself to qijpll it, and that he suc¬ 
ceeded. I hat histoi ian relates, that upon this prince’s 
riesiiing to have his statue placed before that ofSe- 
sostris, the chiel priest oi the Egyptians told him, 
he had not yet equalled the "lory of that conqueror; 
and that the king, far from being offended at the 
Egyptian priest^ freedom, made answer, that he 
would endeavoufcto surpass Diodorus adds far¬ 
ther, that Darius, detestmgtheimpiouscruelty which 
his predecessor Cambyses had exercised in that 
country.expressed great reveronpetortheirgodsand 
temples, that he had severnj conversations with the 
Egyptian priests upon matters of religion and govern¬ 
ment; and that having learnt of them, with what 
gentleness theirancient kings used to treat their sub¬ 
jects, he endeavoured, after his return into Persia, to 
form himself upon their model. But ‘Herodotus, 
more worthy of belief in this particular than Diodo¬ 
rus, only observes, that this w prince, resolving at once 
to chastise hisf revolted'Suhjects, and to be avenged 
of his ancient enemies, ‘determined to make war 
against both at the same time, and to attack G recce 
in person u ith the main body of his army, whilst the a, M. 
rest of it was employed in the reduction of Egypt 33)». 

‘According to the ancient custom among the Per- Ant - JC - 


lib.i. p. 54 & 85. j Lib. vi.c. 2. 


» Ibid. c. 2 4 3. 
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Dariu*. sians, tlicir king was not allowed to go to war, with¬ 
out having first named the person that should suc¬ 
ceed him in the throne; a custom wisely established 
to prevent the state’s being exposed to the troubles 
which generally attend the uncertainty of a succes¬ 
sor, to the inconveniences of anarchy, and to the 
cabals of various pretenders. Darius, before he un¬ 
dertook his expedition against Greece, thought him 
self the more obligec^Jo observe thi s rule, as he was 
already advanced in years, and as tlidre was a dis¬ 
pute between two of his sons on the subject of suc¬ 
ceeding to the empire, whioh might occasion a civil 
war after his death, if he left it undetermined. Da¬ 
rius had three sons by his first wife, the daughter 
of Gobryas, all three born before their father came 
to the crown; and four more by Atossa, the daugh¬ 
ter of Cyrus, who were all born after their father's 
accession to the throne; Artabazanes, called by 
Justin Arterncnes, was the eldest of the former, 
and Xerxes of thejatter. Artalvzanes alleged in 
his own behalf, thatX^s he was thfc eldest of all the 
brothers, the right of succession, according to the 
custom and practice of all nations, belonged to 
him in prefei ence 4 te all the rest. Xerxes's argu¬ 
ment was, that as he,was the son of Darius by 
Atossa the daughter of Cyrus, who founded the 
Persian empire, it was more jusj that the crown of 
Cyrus should devolve upon one of his descendants, 
than upon one that was not. Demaratus, the Spar¬ 
tan king, who had been unjustly deposed by his sub¬ 
jects, and was at that time in exile at the court of 
Persia, secretly suggested to Xfcrxes another argu¬ 
ment to support his pretensions : that Artabazanes 
was indeed the eldest son of Darius, but he, Xerxes, 
was the eldest son of the king; and therefore, Ar¬ 
tabazanes being born when his father was but a pri¬ 
vate person, all he could pretend to, on account of 
his seniority, was only to inherit his piivate estate; 
but that he, Xerxes, being the firstborn son of the 
, king, had the best right to succeed to the /crown. 
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He further supported this argument by the example Dariui. 
of the Lacedaemonians, who admitted none to in¬ 
herit the kingdom but those children that were 
> born after their father’s accession. The right of 
succession we^ accordingly determined in favour 
of Xerxes. ,, 

Justin'* and Plutarch place this dispute after 
Darius’s decease.^They both take notice of the pru¬ 
dent conduct of these two brothers in a point of so 
much delicacy, According to tkeir manner of relat¬ 
ing this fact, Artabazanes was absent wlfen the kin<' 
died; and Xerxes immediately assumed all the 
marks, and exercised all’thc functions, of the sove¬ 
reignty. But upon his brother's return, lie quitted 
the diadem and the tiara, which he wore in such a 
manner as only suited the king, went out to meet 
him, and shewed him all imaginable respect. They 
agreed to make their uncle Artabancs tiie arbitra¬ 
tor of their difference, and without any further ap¬ 
peal, to acquiesce in his decision.* All the while 
this dispute lastedj^the two broth/fs shewed one an¬ 
other all the demonstrations’mf a truly fraternal 
friendship, by keeping up a continual intercourse of 
presents and entertainments, from whence their mu¬ 
tual esteem and confidence for edch other banish¬ 
ed all fears and suspicions oh both sides ; and in¬ 
troduced an unconstrained cheerfulness, and a per¬ 
fect security. This is a spectacle, says Justin, 
highly worthy of our admiration: to see, whilst 
most brothers are at daggers-drawing with one an¬ 
other about a small patrimony, with what modera¬ 
tion and temper bot[i waited for a decision, which 
was to dispose of the gr^ajfest empire then in tiie 
universe. When Artabaives gave judgment in fa- 

4 Justin. i,ii. c. 10. Piut. de fiat, amort, p. 4S8. 

* Aded fratema contentio fuit, tit me victor msultavcrit, nec 
z ictus doluerit; tpsoque litis tempore invicem mtmera nnset bit ; 
jucunda quoque inter sc non solum, Scd credula convince hubue- 
tint: judicium ifuoquc ipsum sme arbitns, sine com itiofua U. Tan- 
tomoderatidstumfratres inter se regno maxima divide bant, ytidm 
nunc cxigufipatrimoniapurlipntur. Justin. 
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Duni. vour of Xerxes, Artabaxanes the same instant pros¬ 
trated himself before him, acknowledging him for 
his roaster, and placed him upon the throne with 
his own hand ; by which proceeding he shewed a 
greatness of soul, truly royal, and infinitely superior 
to all human dignities. This ready acquiescence 
in a sentence so contrary to his interests, w as not 
the effect of an artful policy, that knows how to 
dissemble upon occasion, and to derive honour to 
itself from what it Could not prevent: no; it pro¬ 
ceeded froth a real respect for the laws, a sincere 
affection for his brother, and an indifference for 
that which so warmly inflames the ambition of man¬ 
kind, and so frequently arms the nearest relations 
against each other. v For his part, during his whole 
hfe, he continued firmly attached to the interests of 
Xerxes, and prosecuted them with so much ardour 
and zeal, that he lost his life in his service at the 
battle of Salamis. 

' To whatever timfe this dispute is to be placed, it 
is certain that D&V'us could not, 'carry into execu¬ 
tion the double expedition he was meditatingagainst 
Egypt and Greece; and that he was prevented by 
death from pursuing that project. He had reign¬ 
ed thirty-six yeafs. The epitaph * of this prince, 
which contains a boaist that he could drink much 
without disordering his reason, proves that the Per¬ 
sians actually thought that circumstance for their 
glory. We shall see in the sequel, that Cyrus the 
younger ascribes this quality to himself, as a per¬ 
fection that rendered him more worthy of the throne 
than his elder brother. Who in these times would 
think of annexing this fuqrit to the qualifications of 
a good prince ? 

Darius had many excellent qualities, but they 
were attended with great failings; and tho kingdom 

• Herod. 1. vi. c. 

* hci tbor liveiv Trikiir, xsc) rarer plow xoAsuf. 

Athen. 1. x- p. +S*. 
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felt the effects both of the one and the other. * For Dana*, 
such is the condition of princes, that they never act 
nor live for themselves alone. Whatever they do, 
either as to good or evil, they do it for their peo¬ 
ple ; and the interests of the one and the other arc 
inseparable. D%rius had a great fund of gentleness, 
equity, clemency, and kindness for his people: he 
loved justice, an*( respected the laws : he esteemed 
merit,’ and was careful to reward it: he was not 
jealous of his rank or authoifty, so as to exact a 
forced homage, or to render himself ihacccssible; 
and notwithstanding his own great experience and 
abilities in public affairs, he would hearken to the 
advice of others, and reap the benefit of their coun¬ 
sels. It is of him the holy f ScVipture speaks, where 
it says, that he did nothing without consulting the 
wise men of his court. He was not afraid of ex¬ 
posing his person in battle, and was always,cool 
even in the heat of action : 8 he said of himself, that 
the most imminent and urgeflt danger served only 
to increase his ^ourage anil hjS prudence. In a 
word, there have been few prices more expert than 
he in the art of governing, or more experienced in 
the business of war. Nor was the glory of being a 
conqueror, if indeed it be glory’, Wanting to bis cha¬ 
racter. For he not only restored and eutirely con¬ 
firmed the empire of Cyrus, which had been very 
much shaken by tire ill conduct of Cambyscs and 
the Magian impostor; but he likewise added many 
great and rich provinces to it, and particularly In¬ 
dia, Thrace, Macedonia, and the isles contiguous 
to the coasts of loqiu. 

But sometimes these.gtjbd qualities of his gave 
way to failings of a quite«opposite nature. Do we 
see any thing like Darius s usual gentleness and 
good nature in his treatment of that unfortunate 
father, who desired the favour of him to leave him 
©ne of his three sons at hoaie, while the other two 
t Estb. i. 13. * Pint- in Apoph. p. 172. 

* Ita ruiti a: is, ut bona malaquc oettra ad remp. pertiaea/U. 

Tacit. 1. *y. c. 8 . 
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fel}0'«Wpui*’ kingidhis expedition j 1 Was there ever 
aij occe^Sii wberetaH&e had mere need of counsel, 
thin -When he foffit«£ the design of making war 
upon the Scythians? And coujd any one give more 
prudent advtee than what his brother gave him u pon 
mat occasion-? But he wouM not fdllowlt. Does 
there appear in that whole expedition any mark of 
wisdom or prudence? What do we see in all that 
affair, but a prince intoxicated with his greatness, 
who fancies there is frothing in the world that can 
fesist Mm; and whose weak ambition to signalize 
himself by an extraordinary conquest, had stifled 
all the good sense, judgment, and even military 
knowledge, be formerly displayed ? 

What constitutes the solid glory of Darius’s reigr 
is, his being chosen by God himself, as Cyrus bac 
been before, to be the instrument of His mercie 
towards his people, the declared protector of the 
Israelites, ahd the restorer of the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem. The reader Ynayeee this part of his his 
tory in the book oi\Ezra, and in t*le writings of the 
prophets Haggai amFZechariah. 


. END OF' THE SECOND VOLUME. 






